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When daiiiei pied and violet* Umc 
And lady-iraockt ill lilver whne 
And cuckoo-birds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree 
Mocki married men. 
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PAINTED MEADOWS 

BOOK ONE 



CHAPTER I 

It was as hot in the little office as a nudstwmer noon 
could make it, and Seth Markwood had taken off his coat 
and bimg it on the back of a chair, and had placed himself at 
that one of the three old-fashionec\ flat desks which was 
nearest the center of the roam so that the draught from 
the open door to the open window would give him all the 
breeze. Bat even the breeze was hot. There was deep 
shade, however, to bar the glare, for Judge Markwood's 
law office was set in the yard flush against the street, and 
cut-leaf maple trees, — their leaves like spirited hands with 
slender fingers spread wide, dark green above and clear 
silver below, — stood so close about it that the sun could not 
get at it except in early morning. The maples around the 
office thinned out into a stately double row spreading wide 
friendly boughs over the flagged walk that led to the Judge's 
house, and clumps of lilac and syringa and spirea and Rose 
of SlKiron, shrubs common to every front yard in the town, 
further obscured the dwelling and marked its aloofness from 
the business of the law. 

Unconsciously responsive to the attitude of the big se- 
cluded house toward the little plain and much-frequented 
office, it was Judge Markwood's custom to be, at home, a 
dignified and formal host, an austere yet just father, and 
a husband whose deep and faithful love for his wife never 
pennitted him to fotget that woman was the weaker vessel; 
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10 Painted Meadows 

at the office hb fonnality and austerity slipped away, and 
he was far more natund and likeable. When Annamira 
Markwood, his wife, wanted any special favor, she always 
managed to slip into the office and ask for it — and get it — 
which shows what sort of a weaker vessel she was. And 
she used to look at the Judge, in bis pompous sonorous 
home hours, and let her pretty plump shoulders shake with 
silent laughter, to think of how little he fooled her, and how 
completely he fooled himself. 

It was not so with Seth Markwood, the Judge's only son. 
What he was at home, he was also in the office He had 
inherited neither his mother's mirth nor his father's pom- 
posity. He had been a straightforward silent boy, and he 
had grown into a straightforward silent young man. His 
mind, acquisitive and keen, bent naturally to the law, as 
became the tradition of the Markwoods, and he blazed his 
way almost fiercely through the rows of old leatherbound 
lawbooks in the black walnut bookcases of his father's 
office. Even to-day, when he was waiting to see the girl 
whom he had loved ever since boyhood, walk past on her 
way from church, he was deep in a thick brown volume in 
close print, with the surpassingly dull title, "Cooley on 
Torts." 

He knew that the Methodists would get out of church 
before the Episcopalians, and their footsteps, passing, 
would warn him when to abandon torts for the more agree- 
able sight of Anah Blades. But he did not altogether trust 
to the Methodists, and therefore had set the round nickel 
alarm clock usually found on one of the high shelves, on 
the table before him, and now and then he looked at it. 
He was not minded to miss what he was waiting for. At 
a quarter after twelve, sure enough, the first of the Metho- 
dists began to filter past, and Seth got up, put the clock on 
the shelf, shut the volume of "Torts," and went into the 
small back room of the office where only special clients were 
admitted and where many secret political conferences were 
held during state and county campaigns, in compliment and 
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recognitioD of the Judge's power in the Democratic organi- 
zation. 

This little back room was stuffy. All the windows were 
high, to discourage any possible peeping Toms who m^t 
wish to spy on the councils of the mighty. There was no 
furniture except half a dozen old chairs, handmade hut 
unpolished, and a table and a high cupboard with solid 
doors. The cupboard might have been mysterious when 
shut, but when Seth threw the upper doors open and dis- 
closed a small looking-glass and a comb, and nothing else 
except old books and newspapers and some boxes of letters, 
its mystery was gone. He combed his thick wiry brown 
hair quickly, and shut the cupboard up again, and came out, 
wiping the sweat from his temples. 

He tweaJced at his tie, and put on his coat, and then came 
to the door and looked up the street. The good Methodists 
were nearly all out of sight by this time, but a straggling 
family party presently passed, the father inclined to be 
leisurely, the mother wearily anxious to get home and get 
Sunday dinner over, and the two children plainly peevish 
fr(«n the double strain of being dressed up and sitting 
through the long sermon. The man nodded to Seth 
deferentially. 

"How do, Mr. Markwood,--hot enough f'r you?" 

"Hot enough for all of us, I reckon, Tyler," came back 
Seth's answer. He had a clear colorless voice that suited 
perfectly his neutral manner. 

"He's a kind of a funny feller, Seth Markwood," com- 
mented Tyler to his wife, as they passed out of earshot. 
"Always real pleasant, but yet sort of stiffish — ^just like his 
old Grandpa." 

Mrs. Tyler made no sign of interest in Seth's appearance 
or forebears. "I do wisht you'd make haste," she fretted, 
"Aunt Hetty comin' to dinner and all. It'll be three o'clock 
before I get cleared and set down. An' this heat . . ." her 
voice trailed off impatiently. 

After the Tvlers no more people passed for several 
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12 Painted Meadows 

minutes. One or two carriageloads of country Methodists 
drove by, filling the street with a haze of white dust, until at 
last the breeze swept it lingeringly away. And now it was 
plainly the time for the Episcopalians. Seth Markwood 
glanced round at the clock. 

"They must be having communion, or they'd've been out 
before this," he thought. But before he had time to turn 
back, the first of the waited-for appeared — old Mr. Hynson, 
who sat on the back seat and humbly worshiped from afar, 
not even venturing on the responses save in a whisper. 
After him came others — Doctor Tithelow, his portliness 
clothed in the lightest of gray alpaca, his ruddy face shaded 
with a wide Panama, yet even so, pufEng and sweating with 
the excessive heat. He waved a genial hand to Seth, and 
Mrs. Tithelow bowed. She was small and frizzed and it 
was whispered about that she "used art" — the local 
euphuism for rouge. It was also said that she liad become 
an Episcopalian because she thought it more stylish than 
the o^er churches. A group of gawky boys, pushing each 
other and girling in the relief of getting out into the air 
again, followed the Tithelows, and after the boys came 
several befrilled little girls, in soft bright colors, as pretty 
and as dainty as budding roses, but not so silent. 

There were others, all unimportant in Seth Markwood's 
eyes, for coming slowly toward him, though still a good 
block away, he could see Anah Blades, a slim dull figure 
between two larger gayer ones. These he recognized also 
— ^they were undoubtedly Francena and Sallie May Cremer. 
He watched them fixedly as they approached. 

Between the Cremer girls, pink and blonde and buxom, 
Anah Blades ought to have been eclipsed. Instead she 
seemed, in her slender duskiness, her sleek head proudly 
drooped, a youthful princess, with her waiting maids. Even 
her somber dress, with its limp unfashionable sleeves, 
subtly outshone their gay flounces and waving feathers, 
thdr wide puffed expanses. But none of them knew this. 

Even Seth Markwood only felt it dimly. He knew that 
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Anah was, ttsmg the local currency of speedi, "in better 
taste" than Sallie May and Francena. But then she also 
"had more sense." He knew also definitely that she was 
the only woman in the world for him, and in those three 
plain and prosaic phrases he summed up an inarticulate 
passionate devotion vrith a strength and beauty of which 
he himself was sot aware. However eloquently he might 
plead a case in comt — and he had eloquence there, an 
eloquence back«l by logic and sanity — he sheered away 
from any attenq>t to put the great motive of his inner life 
and his strongest emotion into adequate words. 

The three girls, approaching, were aware of him. 

"Oh, there's Seth Markwood," said Francena, giggling 
and sly. "I wonder who in the world he's looking out for ?" 
She giggled again. Everybody in town knew that Seth 
Markwood and Anah were "going together," and to Fran- 
cena's simple soul his presence was a fine chance for wit. 

"Not for you anyway," cross-fired Sallie May. She was 
the elder of the two sisters and inclined to authority over 
the gigging Francena. 

Anah was silent — she was quite used to the Cremcr 
girls, and nothing they said could bother her. By this 
time they were abreast of the Markwood office door, 

"Oh, hello, Seth," giggled Francena. 

"How d'ye do, Seth," from Sallie May. 

"How do you do," he said formally, addressing all 
three, but with his eyes on Anah's. She did not speak 
at all, hut merely nodded friendly-wise. Francena made a 
hesitating little pause, but the other two went on steadily, 
so she had to follow, a step behind. She had half-expected 
Seth Markwood to join them — ^but there — it was just as 
well he didn't, she thought. . . . He was as dry as an 
old stick. Besides they had been talking on a wildly inter- 
esting topic — wildly interesting to Francena, at least, and 
they couldn't have gone on with it if Seth had come along. 

Seth did not intend to join them. He did not like the 
Cremer girls xery much, though they were good-natured 
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14 Painted Meadows 

and jolly. He only wanted to see Anah, and as he had seen 
her and she had smiled at him, he was satisfied. He shut 
the front door of the office, and let himself out at the back, 
and walked sedately under the maple trees to the house, 
to get his Sunday dinner. 

The three girls went slowly on through the dusty summer 
noon, their little stream of chatter diverted for a moment. 

"I know Seth Markwood was just waiting to see you go 
by," said Francena to Anah. "I don't see how you can 
be so cold and distant to him — though now, with Gil 

White in town " she broke off to sigh exa^eratedly. 

Then her mind took another quick turn. "Why, Anah, 
you've still got on your sprig of Lad's Love! What you 
going to do with it — sleep with it under your pillow ? M-m 

— it's sweet " she put out a hand to touch the wilted 

spray of leaves caught in Anah's knot of gray ribbons. 

"Maybe," said Anah, carelessly, "or do you want it?" 

"Well, I'd like to sleep with it under my pillow," rattled 
on Francena, waving her parasol for emphasis, "if I thought 
I would be likely to dream about Gil White. Isn't he the 
handsomest! And so wild-looking I Sallie May'd like to 
dream about Gil, too." She peeped mischievously across 
at her sister, thus making reprisal for the little fling Sallie 
May had taken at her a moment earlier. 

Sallie May's pink cheeks deepened in color. She and 
Francena were of the same general pattern, but Sallie 
May's blue eyes were smaller and set more closely, and her 
red lips were fuller and more sensual. Some of the uncles 
and aunts were beginning to twit her about being an old 
maid, and she was on the alert for marriage. When it had 
been reported round that Gilbert White was coming home 
after ten years of absence to live in the White homestead, 
outside the town, Sallie May had said to herself that here 
was her chance. To be sure practically every other girl in 
the whole town had had the same thought, but Sallie May 
was secretive and did not like to have her motive seen. 
Besides, h was "fresh" of Francena to speak that way. 
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"You're ridiculous," she said tartly, "carrying on this 
way about a fellow you haven't seen since he was a little 
boy. I don't think he's so very handsome," 

"I do," went on Francena, unabashed. "I think he's the 
handsomest man I ever saw. He looks like the drawings 
in Pa's old Shakespeare. I wish we hadn't had to stop so 
long putting away the surplices — my, I do get tired of that 
old choir. I know he'd have come up to speak if we'd have 
been around when he came out. What you so still about, 
Anah? Don't pretend you didn't notice him — you were 
looking your eyes out at him all during the last hymn." 

At this direct attack Anah raised her head and stared 
unsedngly beyond her companions down the green tun- 
neled street. Little flecks of sunshine played through the 
leaves, golden confetti, a teasing shower. But they could 
not make Anah's eyes waver in their prescient gaze, 

"He's just wonderful," she said, and a scarlet burning 
blush flamed over her face with the words and then died out 
again leaving her oddly pale. She glanced round at Fran-- 
cena and Sallie May, startled, betrayed. She had an 
agonized second of waiting for them to pounce on her 
naked heart. 

But Sallie May and Francena only found her shriekingly 
funny. "Oh, he's wonderful, is he?" mimicked Francena, 
"Anah, you're too killit^. You take off everybody- Never 
mind, miss, you'll be running after him, too — ^unless he's 
got a girl up North somewhere." 

Anah caught her breath in relief, and her strained lips 
relaxed. They had not realized her betrayal, but she 
could not risk going on with them. At the comer she left 
them abruptly, waving a hurried farewell. The sisters 
stared after her, ever so little piqued. 

"Anah's so queer," said Sallie May, slowly, feeling some- 
thing she did not understand. 

"Anybody'd be queer," said Francena, shaking her blonde 
head, "Kving in that big old bam of a house with an cAd 
miser like Mr. Jehu Blades, He's a sight. Sis, we'd better 
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hurry. Pall fuss if Louisy mixes his toddy. You know 
how he is." 

That was something that needs must be seen to, for a 
toddy of Bourbon, lemon, sugar and clove was Cremer 
per^s inevitable appetizer, and since the girls had grown 
big enough to do it, Mrs. Cremer had appointed it a matter 
of filial duty that they should concoct it. She herself hated 
messing with it, and as Francena knew, it would be left 
to Louisy's incapable negro hands if they were not there. 
They were ultra feminine creatures, and took delight in 
spoiling their father with coddling and attention just as 
they would spoil their husbands as soon as they could get 
them. They quickened their footsteps a{^eciably, and 
Anah was forgotten in the necessity that the parental toddy 
shouU be perfectiotL 
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CHAPTER II 

Meanwhile Anah went on her own way home, relieved 
to be alone, recovering now from the cruel confusion into 
which her inadvertence had thrown her. How silly she 
had been to say an)rthing like that before Francena and 
Sallie May! Yet — what else could she say? Her eyes dark- 
ened again with vague delicious dreams, and she went more 
slowly, as one who walks leisurely with certain joy. Ab- 
sentmindedly she touched, with gentle fingers, her wilted 
spray of Lad's Love, bending her head to catch its per- 
fume. 

Old Jehn Blades was sittii^ on the porch of his bare 
and shabby house, his hat on his head, his thin corded neck 
rising gaunt from his collar, like an old hawk dozing on a 
strii^d dead tree. He didn't trouble to lo(^ up, though 
he had known Anah was coming from the moment she 
turned the comer. She latched the gate behind her, and 
came slowly along the old-fashioned brick-laid walk, its 
delicate herringlxme outlined by pencilings of velvet moss, 
its edges half bricks set with points in air. Anah loved that 
brick walk and seldom trod it without savoring the homely 
beauty of it. But to-day she did not see it nor think of it. 

She stopped mechanically beside her father, and put a 
light kiss on his cheek, for he would have resented it if she 
had not. She lingered a moment to unfold a little budget 
of gossip. This, too, he wanted, though he did not answer 
or pay any visible attention. He was not only a miser 
of money. He hoarded his words, his feelings, his very 
movements. 

"Mr. Burgess preached his 'loaves and fishes' sermon 

again to-day. Father, and be beat the pulpit cushion so hard 
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the dust made him sneeze." Her dark face lighted with 
laughter, remembering. "There were a good many out to 
church. Sallie May and Francena have new Le^oms; 
Francena has a [Hide feather and Sallie May a blue — oh, 
lovely. We walked up as far as Court Street together. 
Old Mrs. Bui^ss asked for you — she and Virginia sat in 
our pew. Mr. Slocum's got erysipelas, the whole side of 
his face swelled up with it, Timmy says. There were only 
ten in the choir this morning and Francena had to play the 
organ because of Mr. Slocum being sick. Miss Nannie 
Meserve waved to me — she's sitting at the front window 
counting everybody who goes by," She paused. Then 
went on to her possessing thou^t : "And Gil While's really 
got here, after all the talk. He was in church. Francena 
carried on so about him — she wanted a piece of my Lad's 
Love to sleep on so she could dream about him." She put 
her fillers protectingly on it as she spoke. 

"Women's nonsense," said Jehu Blades, the words 
rumblit^ in his throat. He made a little gesture with his 
hand. That was a sign that her father was pleased with 
her and she might go. He and she understood each other 
perfectly. He had trained her to supply his wants and 
cater to his habits, and since the first were few and the 
latter, though undeniably peculiar, simple to understand and 
easy to indulge, she had had no difficulty in becoming what 
he considered a very satisfactory daughter. For the rest, 
she was unrestricted. Save where he had definite demands 
that concerned his own comfort and whim, he had neither 
desire nor inclination to rule her, or even to direct. It 
was a system that worked well. Old Jehu Blades was sur- 
prised when other people had trouble with their children, 
— d invariably set it down to poor judgment on the part of 
; parents. 

Anah'went into the house, and began to pull off her gloves 
d vm^n her hat in the lull, and as she slowly mounted 
• spacious shallow stairs, she held her hat in one hand 
d with the other loosened die close strands of her dark 
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hair that lay across her forehead. But it was all absent- 
mindedly done. She had forgotten where she was — she had 
forgotten the easy laughter of Francena and Sallie May — 
she had foi^tten that grim old man sitting on the porch 
below. Her mood held her rapt and aloof. 

As she had looked across the shadowy church into Gilbert 
White's eyes, her youth had vanished and womanhood had 
begun. She had felt about her the close sense of inevitable 
destiny binding her to him. It was singular to think of him 
so — a strainer — for she had not seen him since they were 
children. Yet it was painfully sweet. She came and went 
in her room, setting her sprig of Lad's Love in a glass of 
water, changing her dress info something she could wear 
for getting dinner, and once she stopped before her mirror 
to see if she had really altered as much as she felt. She 
was disappointed that there was no visible sign of the 
miracle. She thought dimly, as she buttoned up the 
shrunken old blu'e dress, of his eager gaze and his vivid 
young face that seemed to hold live fire beneath ita church 
composure. She felt within herself a fire to match that 
fire of his. 

In a big house where there is only one servant and she 
decrepit and shiftless, one cannot take too much time for 
self-communing, no, not even on the day of days. So 
Anah, in her faded dress, roused herself and went down- 
stairs. The rooms were bare, but their proportions were 
beautiful in their bareness. There was some good fur- 
niture, old mahogany and walnut, with wood well-polished, 
but upholstery threadbare, almost ragged. In the dining 
room there was no silver except the thin forks and spoons, 
the sideboard candlesticks and an old centerpiece of silver 
wire, looped intricately to hold a crystal bowl. This was 
filled with roses, and Anah set it in the center of the table 
with the gesture of a priestess making offering. 

Homelier work waited her, meat to be broiled, old Sarah's 
biscuit to be superintended, a delicate custard to be turned 
from its dish, tea to be drawn, but at last everything was 
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ready. She seized a brush of peacock's feathers and drove 
out an intruding fly. She pulled down her sleeves, which 
she bad pushed back in the kitchen, and she smoothed her 
collar. Then she picked up a little brass cowbell that sat 
between the flat "bouquet vases" on the chimney piece and 
rang a summons for her father. 

Jehu Blades shuflled to his place and asked a short bless- 
it^, which notified the Almighty that He got His just due 
in this home and no more, ending with a clipped curt Amen. 
After that they ate silently, Anah waiting on her father and 
anticipating his wants. There was a likeness between them 
as they sat thus facing, a likeness more of race than of 
feature, a suggestion that as circumstances had changed and 
molded him from keen honorable youth into this gaunt old 
shape, avid and inexorable, so, too, might circumstance seize 
on Anah's loveliness and bloom and make her over into gray- 
ness and barrenness, binding her spirit in such narrow con- 
fines that its energies might be turned cm itself, and perish 
in discontent and pettiness. 

Yet this likeness was a mere flicker of a thing — a whimsy 
rather than an actual prophecy. Besides, to-day she had a 
glory on her. A little rose flush came and touched her 
dusky skin, as if reflected from the deep pink hearts of the 
roses before her. Once her father looked at her curiously, 
feeling vaguely the difference in her eyes, the subtlety that 
wrapped her, but he did not know or care to question. 

As soon as the meal was over Jehu Blades rose from the 
table and went to sit at the massive secretary desk that 
filled the comer of the dining-room. It was his custom to 
sit there every Sunday afternoon for a little while, plodding 
over his account books, adding long mysterious rows of 
figures, making brief notes of this and that. He was laying 
crut what he could do in the week before him of note-shav- 
ing, usurious lendings, snifiing about for a good safe mort- 
gage, for this was the way he had made his money — and 
was still making it. He was keenly alive during these ses- 
sions with his finances, but still more keenly self-centered. 
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He did not notice when old Sairy shuffled in to get the 
dishes, and peered at Anah with her bleared eyes, 

"Chile, you been er seein' somethin'," she said in that 
deep minor voice that so many old negresses have, "er 
somebody." She gave a meaning chuckle. 

"Who do you think it was, Sairy?" asked Anah, humor- 
ing her, piling her tray with the china. They both spoke in 
an undertone, mindful of that stiff figure at the desk. 

"Maybe I cain' rightly say who," answered Sairy, nodding 
her head "but I 'low it was some right peart young gen- 
tl'tnan, dat who." Still chuckling, she picked up the tray 
and retreated knowingly to the kitchen. 

Anah did not follow, but made all haste upstairs and to 
her own room again. She took off the old blue cotton dress, 
flinging it contemptuously aside. She loosened and re- 
braided her hair, weaving it deftly about her head, patting 
and pulling it and consulting her mirror at every turn. She 
wished it were not so dark and straight — such common sort 
of hair. And she wished she had a little more color in her 
cheeks — she even thought wickedly of Mrs. Tithelow's 
"art," but she didn't know where she could get any — even 
Sallte May Cremer was incapable of cosmetics. 

Then she looked at her wardrobe — there was small 
choice; the gray dress she had worn at church, or an old 
yet delicate white lawn. She chose the white — for he had 
ab-eady seen the gray — and put it on carefully, trying to 
coax its limp softness into a modish crispness. She opened 
the waist a little at the throat and regarded her velvet flesh 
uncertainly. It looked very nice — but — was it quite modest 
to wear one's dress that way in the afternoon? Suddenly 
bold, she pinned her fichu there with her brooch of worked 
gold with, the little clasped hands of coral set on it. She 
looked at her old white ribbon and thought wistfully of 
Francena's and Sallie May's new sashes. Her ribbon was 
clean, but that was all she could say for it, and she tied it 
round her slim waist with disdainful fingers. 

When she was quite sure that she had made the old 
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dress look its best, she lifted her spray of Lad's Love, now 
revived, dried it and iwnned it on her bosom. Then ^e 
came downstairs and went out on the porch. Her father 
had left his desk and gone into the sitting room to lie on 
the old lounge and take his afternoon nap. Where he had 
sat in the morning was shaded now by the locust trees that 
drooped and swayed all along the west side of the house. 
She sat down in her father's armchair and waited. She 
did not even make a pretense of reading or waving a fan. 

Little groups of people drifted up and down the street, 
Sunday strollers, some with baskets of flowers to take to 
their dead in the churchyard; others come out to pay in- 
formal friendly visits; children on their way home from 
afternoon Sunday school; sweethearts walking self-con- 
sciously together, each in Sunday best. She could hear in 
the summer stillness. Miss Nannie Meserve, from her van- 
tage window a little way up the street on the other side, 
call out to those she knew. But a friendly thick clump of 
syringa and Ulac hid Anah from the passers-by, and she did 
not have to disturb her dream by any greetings. 

Suddenly, sharply, the gatelatch clicked, under hands that 
were plainly impatient. In a sudden panic — for she knew it 
was he without seeing him — Anah snatched the brooch from 
her fichu and pinned it again so that it held the filmy stuff 
close to her throat. She could not meet his eyes with that 
unaccustomed decoUetage, slight though it was. And then, 
as he came up the walk, she rose to meet him and held out 
her hand, but the blood had fled from her heart and she was 
trembling. 

"Why — Gil White," she said, and her voice sotmded odd 
and loud in her ears, "How do you do?" 
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He was handsomer-handsomer than she had thought — 
and tbrillingly tall. She had to look up to him, far more 
than she did to Seth Markwood. As he took off his hat, 
his blond-brown hair showed a crisp wave that was fasci- 
nating to behold — but she had noticed that this morning 
in church. She felt sure that he could see how she was 
trembling, and how the pulse in her throat was throbbing. 

If he did, he was composed enough for two. ^e bowed 
over her hand with a rather flourishing grand air, that be- 
came him, slight affectation that it was. 

"Then you haven't forgotten me, Anah?" he asked. "I 
knew you right away in church, but I didn't know if you 
rec4^ni2ed me. Where did you go to — ^this morning?" 

She, was more composed now. She made a little wel- 
coming motion toward a chair that stood near hers, and 
they both sat down. 

"You know you haven't changed a bit," he went on easily. 
"You look just exactly the way you used to when you were 
a little bit of a ^rl and sat across the aisle from me in 
school. No — you've got your plaits up on your head now, 
instead of down your back." 

"We had to stay back and put away the surplices," said 
Anah, going back to his question, "Francena and Sallie 
May and I do it this month — three members of the guild 
attend to it — they change every month, you know " 

"Oh, Francena and Sallie May Cremer ! I saw them too. 
That was Francena who played the organ, wasn't it? 
They're just as fat as ever, aren't they? And are they still 
so greedy — III never forget the potmd cake they used to 
bring to eat at recess 1" 
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It was all much easier now. The pounding of her heart 
had s<Hiiewhat subsided, and though her hand gripped the 
arm of the chair a little, she ventured to look at him directly. 
And at the mention of the pound cake, she had to laugh, 
yet she was fair to her friends. 

"They're not really fat — only plump — and awfully pretty. 
Everybody says they're the prettiest girls in Manor." 

"What stuff r* burst forth Gilbert scornfully. 'They 
couldn't be I" 

And now they looked into each other's eyes, a long and 
troubling gaze. He was telling her mutely that she and she 
alone was the prettiest girl in Manor, and she was replying 
that she knew what be was thinking and was plunged in 
happy confusion by it. They were both very young and it 
was all mysterious and sweet. In their embarrassment 
they forgot what they were talking about and the silence 
that descended on them was hard to break. 

"What's that — what's that flower you're wearing?" 
asked Gilbert, at last, clearing his throat and trying to 
speak in a man-of-the-world voice. 

"Oh that — that isn't a flower," she said, still confused. 
She took the spray of leaves from her bosom and held it 
out to him. "Just smell it," she said, "it's southernwood." 
(She could not say its other name.) "I picked this piece to 
take to church this morning. I like to smell it durii^ the 
service — mother always carried it to church, and it makes 
me think of her." 

As he took the spray, his hand touched hers, and she 
gave such a start that between them they dropped it to the 
floor. 

"How awkward of me !" they exclaimed in chorus, and 
both swooped to pick it up. Gilbert grasped it first, drop- 
IMng on one knee to reach it. When they got into their 
chairs again they were flushed and laughing. 

"It is sweet," exclaimed Gilbert, holding it to his nose. 
"Why — say — look here — we used to have a great b^ bush 
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of this out home. But I never heard it called soiithernwood. 
Mother called it 'Lad's Love'." 

Anah bent her head a little so that he m^t not see how 
the color rushed up to her cheeks. "I've heard it called 
that," she assented, shyly, "but its real name, in the botany, 
is southernwood." 

"I like the other one better," he declared. 

His eyes spoke to her again. They were asking if she did 
not know why he liked best to call it Lad's Love. And if she 
would understand a little, if she would not help him. And 
her eyes replied that she did know — very well— but that it 
was the man's part to sue and the maid's to be won. 

"It smells sweet, anyway, no matter what it's called," she 
temporized. "We've had a bush of it in the side yard — oh, 
ever since I can remember." 

"Such a very long time !" said Gilbert, teastngly. 

"Oh, such a very long time !" she replied, and once more 
they had the delight of laughing together. 

"Do you think Manor has changed so much?" asked 
Anah, mindful of the conventions that prescribe certain 
queries to be made of every returned native. "You've been 
away for ten years, haven't you?" 

"Ten — it's been twelve ! That shows how well I'm re- 
membered. Ill bet you wouldn't even have known who I 
was unless somebody told you." 

"I do remember," said Anah, "and it isn't twelve years — 
it's really only eleven — and a little over. What have you 
been doing all that time?" 

"Oh, school and college, and vacations with Aunt Carter 
Harney, at Philadelphia, She was mother's oldest sister, 
you know. When old Mr. Wilbur Allen died. Judge Mark- 
wood (he's the other trustee of the estate, you know) said 
I'd have to come home and take charge. Aunt Carter was 
going to live in Italy, anyway. But my 'taking charge' is 
pretty much of a joke. I wasn't any good at college, and I'll 
never be any good about crops and cattle— except horses, 
if you call them cattle. Still, I'm going to stay around 
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until I make up my mind whether I want to sell the place 
or not " 

"Oh Gil — you wouldn't sell that lovely great old place, 
would you!" asked Anah, round-eyed. "All the Whites 
have lived there 1" 

"Yes, so many of 'em, it's full of their spooks," he 
grumbled. "I don't honestly know what I want to do. But 
there's one thing sure and certain, I'm not going to put in 
any more time studying. Judge Markwood was always 
after me as to what profession I was going to adopt" (he 
mimicked the Judge's oratorical tone) "as if a fellow 
wanted to dig at books and study all the rest of his life. I 
only managed to get through college by the skin of my teeth. 
Those darned old dried up professors — I used to feel rig^t 
sorry for 'em. They didn't know a thing about having a 
good time." 

He shook his pagan young head commiseratingly. Pres- 
ently he went on, as she waited, leaning to his words. "It's 
not so bad out home as you might think. Myers has got 
some awfully good riding horses, and I'm going to train 
a couple of bird dogs for the hunting in the fall. Thatls 
the life I like, outdoors, you know. You know, some ways 
J feel as if I'd been away an awfully long time, and then 
when I look round the town it seems only a minute. The 
same old blue and red bottles in the drugstore, and the same 
row of chairs outside the hotel. Honestly, I believe the 
same old flicker makes his nest in the poplar tree on the 
court house green. Still, I'm glad it's not changed. And — 
and I'm glad you're not changed . . . Anah." 

His voice caressed and entreated her, but she did not 
dare to reply, though she knew that she had hoped he 
would say things like this. 

"Don't you — don't you want to see my garden?" she 
asked, after a breathless pause. Before he could answer 
she got up from her chair with a soft little whish-sh of her 
starched petticoats, and started to walk to the end of the 
porch. He followed and caught step with her, and so, in 
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a strange delicious awkward silence, they came into the 
garden. 

It was an old garden, with uneven brick walks, leading 
down to a fountain, dry these many years. The cement 
rim was broken and chipped, but the leaden nymph in the 
center still hopefully held up her water jar. All about were 
rosebushes. Pink. Daily, Giant of Battles, Thousand-Leaf, 
and that old-fashioned thom-beset single yellow rose that 
has no name, but blooms with none the less golden gen- 
erosity for that. 

"I can't do much with them," said Anah, indicating the 
roses' growth, "but I cut them back a little and work round 
them. They look pretty tangled and rough, but Father 
doesn't want anything changed." 

Beyond the roses were peonies, rivaling them. Borders 
of humble little flowers, sweet alyssum, mountain pink, rib- 
bon grass, edged the brick walks stragglingly. A patch of 
spice pink, just bursting rosy buds among its whity green 
leaves elbowed fragrantly a clump of perennial pea half 
falling from an old square of lattice. Honeysuckle ran over 
the wavering picket fence at the boundary line and made 
flowery flying garlands round the thick pole that held the 
martin house. It was very still there in the garden — even 
the martins seemed to know it was Sunday and flew back 
and forth lazily. The village world — all the world, indeed 
. — seemed far away. 

"Those are day-lilies," said Anah, pointing them out, 
"and later there'll be hollyhocks and four o'clocks and ver- 
bena and petunias and lady's slipper." She ventured a 
glance at her companion. It was as she knew it would be 
— he was not looking at the flowers, but at her. She turned 
detenninedly to the garden. 

"Look," she said, "there's the — ^the southernwood, over 
by my shrub bush," 

"I can't look at flowers," he burst out roughly. "I can't 
look at an3rthing or think of anything except you." (There, 
he had said it at last.) "The minute I saw you in church 
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this moniic^ I knew why I'd come back to Manor. It was 
for you. I never thought before that people fell in love 
like this . . . maybe other people don't . . . but — but when 
I saw you — and you looked at me. . . . Tell me, Anah — 
tell me—didn't you know it, too?" 

They could have counted their heartbeats there in the 
silence amon^ the flowers. He did not dare to put his arms 
about her, as he so passionately longed to do. She did not 
dare to lay her hands on his, though she was eager for the 
touch of him. The exquisite shyness of young love, first 
love, kept them apart, yet trembling for each other. 

At last Anah turned to him. "Yes, I did know," and her 
voice was no more than a whisper. And now, almost awk- 
wardly, she gave herself to his first embrace. He held her 
very gently, very tenderly — her dark braids lay against his 
shoulder, so close that he could press his lips against them 
and breathe the intimate perfume of her hair. It was only 
for a moment. She drew herself away in one swift move- 
ment. 

"Oh," she said, shame-faced, "you couldn't care so 
much— so soon." 

"But I do," he cried, holding her hands, so that she could 
not get away, "Look at me — don't you believe me? It does 
seem strange and sudden — but it is true. I love you. I'll 
love you always. Why — you said you knew it this morning 
—in church — you said so just now. Didn't you mean it? 

Come over here and sit down a minute " He led her to 

the fountain and they sat side by side upon its crumbling 
rim. He did not let go of her hands. 

"You're so beautiful," he said, in his troubled, pleading 
young voice, bending to her. "You're so beautiful. I never 
saw a girl that was half so beautiful as you. You're dif- 
ferent from any other girl in the world." He went on, say- 
ing the things that every lover says and that eveiy woman 
believes. "What would be the use of our waiting and pre- 
tending to get acquainted? Haven't I known you always? 
It's just as if you'd been here waiting for me all these years, 
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growing up for me. Look here " he broke off his plead- 
ing lyric suddenly, "is there — is there any other fellow you 
care for? Tell me ... is there? If there is , , . I'll go 
away . . . I'll not trouble you again." Despair succeeded 
passion, as with youth's imagination he saw before him an 
mdless vista of tragically lonely years. "Of course I might 
have known," he went on. "You're so wonderful ... I 

suf^se I oughtn't to have hoped " he loosed her hands 

and seemed ready to go at once into the drear exile of his 
fancy. 

She could hardly keep from smiling. She longed to tell 
him that it was he who was beautiful, he who was wonder- 
ful. She looked at the little frown of pain that he had 
knotted into his forehead, and she forgot her shyness. How 
could he even dream that she was not his own I What was 
Seth Markwood's shy sober courting beside the miracle 
of this beseeching young prince ? She leaned against him 
and held her face for his kiss. "There couldn't be any one 
else," she said. "Not for me — any more than for you." 
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No one would have thought just by looldug at Mrs. Judge 
Markwood as she walked down Main Street that she 
wanted to scream and wave her arms and say the wicked 
words that darky teamsters use to refractory mules. Out- 
wardly she was the picture of a fire-looking, high-steH>ing 
matron as placidly dignified as the old brick house that 
sheltered the Markwood family tree. Her black-and-white 
sprigged lawn was as crisp as expert, laundering could make 
it. Her soft kid low shoes were tied with black velvet 
bows and she had another black velvet bow at her throat. 
Her dark hair, which was just barely touched with gray, 
was exquisitely done. She carried her black silk parasol 
as queens are supposed to carry scepters, and when she 
saw people she knew she bowed cordially. She didn't stop 
to talk, however, and one of the gentlemen occupying an 
armchair in the row that sat under the Manor Hotel porch 
on the sidewalk remarked that Mrs. Markwood seemed to 
be in a hurry, and that she certainly did take after her aunt. 
Miss Luly Cade that he used to go to school to when he was 
a boy — a grand woman Miss Luly was, too. 

It all goes to show the power of the human will. For 
Mrs. Markwood was so angry that she longed to give way to 
hysterical tears and violent language, and her thoughts were 
in a chaos of rage. "The silly little fool," she kept repeat- 
ing mentally. "The silly little fool] I could just about kill 
her," And at the same time she nodded across, the street 
at Mrs. Doctor Tithelow in her usual friendly fashion, and 
a few minutes later she even walked into her husband's of- 
fice as calmly as though nothing had happened. 

"Why, Annamira, my dear, this is a real treat," said the 
Judge, rising with his usual prompt courtesy. "Any l^al 
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business I can transact for you to-day, ma'am?" This was 
his stereotyped little joke when his wife invaded his sanc- 
tum. 

Mrs. Markwood smiled as usual, and shook her head 
at the proffered chair. "Has Seth got back yet?" she asked, 
Tcry casually. "I want to see him about something." 

"He came in on the four o'clock," said his father, "and 
brought the papers he went for in here to me, and then he 
said he'd go up to the house and take a wash — declared he 
was cinders up to his eyes. So I reckon that's where he 
is — it hasn't been more than twenty minutes, has it. 
Archer ?" 

Archer Archibald, a gaunt red-headed boy from a neigh- 
boring coimty who had come to Manor to "read law" in the 
Judge's <^ce, confirmed this statement and Mrs. Mark- 
wood, apparently still unperturbed, turned her steps home- 
ward, 

"Where's Mr. Seth?" she asked of Ethel, the house- 
maid, who heard her mistress come into the hallway and 
peered in from the dining-room, 

"Marse Seth splashin' roun' in dat yar baf tub like Jonah's 
whale," chuckled Ethel, who was unfailingly Biblical in 
phrase and allusion. "Ask me when he come in, he did, if 
dey was any hot water, an' I says 'Press down, shaken to- 
gedder an' runnin' ovah'. So he went erlong up." 

Mrs. Markwood also went along up. Still she made no 
sign of her bitter mood. Halfway on the stairs she leaned 
over the banisters. 

"Ethel," she called, "did you pick the currants? And did 
the sugar cwne? I want to make the jelly in the morning 
before it gets hot." 

"Yes'm," replied Ethel. "Sug:ah heah an' curran's all 
IMck'." Her voice trailed off into mumbling about "the 
fruits of the yearth an' the fowls of the yair," but Mrs. 
Markwood did not wait to hear. She went on to her son's 
room and knocked on the door. There was no answer, so 
9be turned the knob and entered. His satchel, opened, lay 
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on the bed, and his clothes were scattered about Mrs. 
Markwood laid her gloves and parasol on a chair and began 
mechanically to put the clothes away and finish unpacking 
the bag. Presently Seth appeared, in bathrobe and slippers, 

"Hello, mother," he said. "Don't bother about my traps, 
ni straighten up." 

Mrs. Markwood went on hating up a coat in the closet, 
and then turned with her hands empty, to look at her son. 

"You didn't call on Anah Blades last Sunday night, did 
you?" she began abruptly. 

Setb glanced up in astonishment. Now and then his 
mother had teased him a little about Anah, and he always 
felt an undercurrent of disapproval under her banter. But 
to come and question him like this was different. 

"Why, you know I didn't," he said. "Don't you remem- 
ber? Father and I got talking about the Clendenin case 
after supper, and we decided that I'd better go over to 
Pittston and see Billy Gendenin and get copies of all the 
contracts ? And I packed in a hurry and took the late train 
out ? Why, you went and hunted up my blue shirt, mother, 
so that I could take it with me." 

Annamira Markwood would have been furious had she 
been told that she was enjoying the dramatic nuances of her 
role as bringer of bad tidings. Yet she was. She was en- 
joying, too, the chance to talk of Seth's intimate affairs with 
him in such a way that his confidence would be forced, be- 
cause she so rarely got such a chance. What a maternal 
commonplace is this situation I 

"It's Thursday to-day," she said slowly, choosing her 
words to get the strongest effect, "and you've been gone 
only four days — but you've lost her! She's gone crazy 
about Gil White." 

She waited for Seth to speak, but he only looked straight 
at her and was obstinately silent. So his mother went 
relishingly on: "I've been calling on Nannie Meserve this 
afternoon. You know how she sits there at her window all 
day and all evening with nothing to do but watch people's 
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comings and goings and figure out what they're up to. And 
she says that Gil White's been at Anah's twice and some- 
times three times a day regular ever since last Sunday aft- 
ernoon, and he's taken her out buggy riding eveiy evening 
and she's sure they're engaged and she says everybody's 
talking- about it," 

There was a curious clash of wills in the nXMn. Mrs. 
Markwood shut her lips stubbornly and vowed that she'd 
make Seth say something before she'd tell him another 
word. A little color had come into his face and then ebbed 
away and all his features were set and still. When he did 
speak his mouth hardly seemed to move. 

"It doesn't seem very likely that it's true," he said in a 
tone devoid of expression. "And yet — it may be. Why 
not?" 

"That's what I told Nannie Meserve," went on his 
mother, eagerly now, "and I said it as carelessly as pos- 
sible, for I didn't want her to think that it mattered to me, 
in the least. And then I changed the subject and talked 
about something else, but she kept coming back to it. She 
said he was very attentive and loverlike in his manner, and 
fairly took Anah in his arms when he helped her out of the 
buggy " 

"I don't believe I want to hear what Miss Nannie said, 
mother, please," broke in Seth, his face as still as before. 
He looked past his mother out of the window. "She's a 
little irresponsible, I think. I'm much obliged to you for 
telling me, though." 

Annamira Markwood shru^ed her plump and handsome 
shoulders in helpless exasperation. When Seth put on that 
look she had never known person nor circumstance to move 
him. Nevertheless she would have her say out, thot^h she 
didn't dare include in it the denunciation of Anah that 
trembled on her lips. 

"Of course it may not be true," she granted, "but Gil's 
exactly the same sort his father was before him, and 'Sas 
White could cbarm the birds off the trees when he was 
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young. He's probably just flirting, and she doesn't realize 
it How any girl in her senses could hesitate a minute be- 
tween you and Gil Witite . . . and if you think I enjoy 
it to hear that you've been thrown over for somebody like 

that " She walked to the door, tears welling up in her 

eyes, and Seth, following, saw them. He wanted to com- 
fort her, but chose the wrong thing. 

"You know, mother," he began awkwardly, "Anah and I 
weren't engaged. I haven't any — any real claim on her." 

But his mother had flounced her crisp black-and-white 
ruffles out of the door and banged it behind her. She was 
enraged and yet exultant. If they weren't engaged, then 
Seth wasn't jilted. So much was clear and she would lose 
little time in letting Nannie Meserve know it. But that 
the ^rl should even so much as look at Gil White or any- 
one else if there was the barest chance of Seth being in- 
terested in her, Annamira Markwood could not understand. 
It should have been enough that Seth had called on her 
regularly, taken her to dances and lawn fetes, and lectures 
and concerts, escorted her to and from parties. Any prl 
in her proper senses should be so thankful to be singled out 
for such honor that she wouldn't be flying around with any 
idle, loafing just-come-to-town, as Anah was doing with 
Gil White while Seth was away on man-size business. She 
had never cared for Anah — she could not understand what 
Seth could see in her — another maternal commonplace. 
Why, Anah Blades wasn't even what she called a pretty 
girl — she was downright plain at times. But slurs on Anah's 
appearance did not lessen Mrs. Markwood's resentment of 
the slight and hurt to Seth I And he was hurt — she knew it, 
though she had not been able (as she had hoped) to go 
through his heart as she used to go through his little-boy 
pockets. She turned and looked back at the closed door and 
winked away her tears. She wished that she had not been 
80 quick to let her feelings master her — but she did not 
dare go back and open that door. 

Instead, she went chi downstairs and told Ethel to get ottt 
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a jar of spiced watermelon rind, and the cook to make 
waffles for supper. These were things that Seth liked and 
she would give him what consolation she could. Not that 
she expected these dainties to console him, but they eased 
her own need of loving service. She wished that Seth could 
have been like other people's children, willing to talk things 
out — a pretty to-do when waffles and .spiced watermelon 
rind are all that a mother can offer to comfort her jilted 
son. She had no doubt that he was jilted in spite of what 
Seth had said that no engagement existed. In the wwider- 
ing, watching, gossiping eyes of the town he would be set 
down as jilted, she knew, no matter how circumstantially 
she denied it. 

Seth himself had no doubt of it either. He had stayed 
in his room, looking round on the familiar place after his 
mother had made her grand exit, with the air of one who 
knows not quite where he may be. It was a big room, deep- 
windowed, wainscoted in white, furnished in a heavy mid- 
Victorian "set" that ran to tortured carving and curvy 
white marble slabs. There were steel engravings on the 
wall, "Lee, on his horse Traveler" was one — "The Bride 
of Lammermoor" another — and he had brought home from 
the University a few good English sportings which con- 
trasted strangely with the great General and the frail Lucia. 
Seth remained staring stolidly at Lucia now — she had re- 
minded him in the past of Anah— oh, just in the way her 
head was tilted, and in her round fragile wrists, and per- 
haps, most of &11, by her long eyes set level, though Anah's 
eyes could never be so timid. It was the cruelest pain to 
see this picture now, and so he kept on staring at it, and as 
he stared he thought out his mother's story impartially. 

He knew that Miss Nannie Meserve had never told a 
lie in her whole blameless, aimless life and that she was as 
incapable of malice as an old pet house-dog. If she said 
that Anah and Gil White were together constantly, it was 
so. She lived where she could see — and she spent all her 
time seeing. And if Anah and Gil White were always to- 
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gether it was something real and significant, for he knew 
that Anah was incapable of the light flirtations that otlier 
girls — ^the Cremer girls, for instance — lived for. 

He had stated the exact truth to his mother when he had 
said that he and Anah were not engaged, but Anah had 
known — Anah must have known how he felt about her, yet 
he acknowledged to himself that she had, in some ways, 
always eluded him, had seemed not to be aware of the mo- 
ments when he would have spoken. There had always been 
the charm of pursuit in his quest of her, though he knew 
that he had not seemed an eager hunter. He had always 
been so desperately shy with her, so afraid' that any dem- 
onstration might perhaps drive her from him, so afraid, 
too, of the vehement depths of his own feeling for her. 
Well, he had been a great fool, a damned fool, he named 
it roundly. It seemed that she didn't want to be won by 
scrupulous gentleness and loyalty and constancy — he'd 
never so much as looked at any other prl in town. No, she 
was like all the others — she wanted the sort of chap who 
pays silly compliments and holds girls' hands — and kisses 
them. The thought of Gil White kissing Anah shocked 
him with actual physical pain. He sat down on the side of 
the bed and dropped his head in his hands. 

Gil White— Gil White of all people I Son of hard- 
drinking, card-playing, fox-hunting, loose-tongued Eras- 
mus White, from whom, in his last years (and he did not 
die an old man) respectable women on the streets of Manor 
turned away their heads as he came galloping past. He had 
found his intimates with the Griflin gang . . . and there 
were negro women. . . . 

Seth found himself tasting blood from a bitten lip. He 
got up stiffly and looked about him again. Something stoic 
and powerful in his nature moved within him and he com- 
manded himself to the routine of living. He dressed. He 
bathed his lip, and stopped its bleeding. He brushed his 
hair. And when the supperbeU rang he went downstairs 
with an alacrity that deceived every one but his mother. 
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"Ain' nevah no trouble gitten Marse Seth down to suppah 
when he smelb de waffle iron heatin' up," giggled the 
privileged Ethel, bringing in the first of the delicious brown 
segmented circles with their mystic patterned intaglio. 

"I said honey and spiced watermelon, Ethel," broke in 
Mrs. Markwood sharply, "that strained honey — off the top 
shelf. Can't you remember anything?" 

By the time the forgetful Ethel had returned with the 
honey the Judge had launched himself in an apparently 
endless story with many ramifications which concerned what 
Doc Tithelow had said when he heard that Lee Worden 
wanted to run for the Legislature, and how Lee had been 
put up to it by that black Republican gang over in Pittston, 
and how vain their efforts were to break the solid Demo- 
cratic front that the county had always boasted, together 
with a long and picturesque description of Lee Worden and 
Lee Worden's ancestry. All of this hid from the Judge 
the fact that Seth was not eating his accustomed number 
of waffles, and the rebuke about the honey had sent Ethel's 
lower lip out in sullen dignity so that she would not con- 
descend to remark that her favorite was not as hungry as 
she rejoiced to see him. 

Mrs. Markwood plied the Judge with interested comments 
and kept him going admirably. She wasn't going to have 
his father asking Seth any questions. . . . Later she'd 
tell the Judge herself and make him keep quiet. As the 
meal neared its end she manufactured an errand downtown 
that required Seth's immediate service, and gratefully he 
left them atid hurried out, the Judge's resistless bass rum- 
ble going on contentedly behind him. 

The faint blue and purple and gray of summer twilight, 
a film of softness and coolness and shadow lay over the 
street, and here and there, where the tall trees that stood 
sentinel-wise between the sidewalk and the curb had not 
been trimmed, there were little caves and pockets of dark- 
ness and the branches bent down almost within reach of 
an upflung hand, aa if they would protect and hide those 
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who passed beneath. There is something touchingly friend- 
ly about the trees along a small town street — even in the 
rain the leaves hold the water until the very last second, 
and only let it go at last in a great splashing plop, as if 
they cried, "Oh dear— it was just too much for me — but I 
did my best. Do foi^ve me — I'll hold on better next time." 

It is not to be supposed that Seth thought of the friend- 
liness of the trees, for his mind was filled with reflections 
of the total unfriendliness of the whole world. A pulse of 
pain beat in the sore spot on his lip where he had bit it 
through, and his wrists and temples throbbed in unison. He 
was glad, he thought wearily, that it was too early in the 
evening for people to be out on their porches. He didn't 
want to bow and smirk and speak to people. He didn't 
want to see any one. 

He had walked on quickly, but not too quickly for he 
did not want any person who might observe him to imagine 
that he had heard this horrible thing, and was on his way 
post-haste to Anah to demand an explanation. Yet that, un- 
doubtedly, was where he was going and what he was going 
to do. He must know. He must hear the truth direct from 
her and not from a gossip-mongering old woman! Miss 
Nannie Meserve! He stopped in his tracks. Another 
turning and he would have passed directly by Nannie Me- 
serve's window! He turned and went around the square 
and approached the Blades' house from the other direction. 

It was this slight delay that led to his abandonment of 
asking for an explanation or demanding to know the truth, 
for as he came near the Blades' gate, another young man 
was also coming near it, from the other end of the street. 
He was nearer to the gate than Seth was when Seth saw 
him. The other young man was taller than Seth and carried 
himself with an easy assured swing. He was in assured 
haste, too, and was glad to parade it before Miss Nannie's 
window or anybody else's window. Seth slackened his 
own pace a little more and watched this young man swing 
open the Blades' gate with a conquering hand and hurry 
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eagerly up the walk. When Seth reached the gate it was 
still quivering from the attack. Seth stopped — a mere 
fraction of a pause, but it was long enough to hear a voice 
he knew exclaim in a tone that it had never used to him : 

"Oh, I thought you'd never come !" 

For the second time Seth turned to escape Miss Nannie 
Meserve's window, and retraced his steps. He had learned 
the truth and had received his explanation. There was 
no mistaking the ecstacy in that voice, the sheer enraptured 
tenderness. 

"Oh, my good God," said Seth Markwood, in exceeding 
bitterness, "if she'd ever have spoken like that to me I could 
have won the world for her. What have I got to live for 
now?" 

He walked on and. on, trying to subdue the tempest of 
his heart. He did not choose where he was going and the 
deepening twilight made it unnecessary to notice any greet- 
ings from those who passed him. He kept to the darkest, 
shadiest streets until he realized that those who walked 
with him were, for the most part, lovers, girls and boys 
with heads close together for the delight of intimate whis- 
perings, or with hands clasped in silent caresses. He could 
not bear it He turned angrily to the first open way he 
came to and walked its length defiantly. Presently he was 
aware that some one was calling his name. 

"Oh Seth— Seth Markwood." 

It was a woman's voice and he stopped. Unirittingly he 
had reached the Cremers' house and Sallie May was hailing 
htm from the porch. 

"Why don't you come in for a little while," she said, as 
he waited. "You're quite a stranger in this part of town," 
she added banterii^ly. 

Some one, he did not quite know who it was, but he was 
sure it was a stranger to himself, answered Sallie May with 
casual courtesy. 

"I certainly wish I could, Sallie May," said this some 
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one, "but I've got to go out the Avenue to see Mr. Wordcn 
on some business." 

His mind, working mechanically, had remembered the 
name of Worden from his father's supper table story, and 
had as mechanically prompted him to remember that Wor- 
den lived only a little way beyond. He lifted his hat and 
passed on, his ears more effectually closed against Sallie 
May's blandishments than were Ulysses' in his famous 
adventure with the sirens. 

"Well, stop in on your way back if it isn't too late," 
Sallie May called after him. But he made no answer. She 
turned back to the porch with a pettish jerk. 

"H'm — you're not losing any time, are you, sis?" spoke 
up Francena from the depth of her nearby hammock. "He 
didn't sound as if he needed any consolation, I must say." 

Sallie May scowled at her giggling sister. She answered 
her from the depth of her frustrated desire. 

"You shut up." 
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CHAPTER V 

That old secretary desk by the dining-room window 
overlooking the garden was Jehu Blades' business office, 
and safe. He always sat there in the morning with long 
tape-tied envelopes of notes and mortgages and other pa- 
pers of that ilk before him, though frequently he did not 
look at them. But their mere presence helped him to think 
clearly about his money, ways to get it and ways to save it. 

Virginia creeper and pink honeysuckle, as sweet as the 
roses below, were matted about the window and the inquisi- 
tive blooms looked in with floral curiosity, doubtless, at this 
old dried specimen that sat so still before them. The open- 
ing flowers even stuck out long derisive tongue-like stamens 
at him, and with all their power conjured him to think of 
something beside money-spinning, and to admire some 
color beside gold. The fact that he never consciously saw 
them did not discoura^ their efforts. Year after year 
found the interested parties both inside and outside the 
window at the same game. 

It was only ten days after Gilbert White had come back 
to Manor that Anah came to tell her father of their be- 
trothal. Gil had wanted to speak to him himself, but Anah 
had said no. "Time enough for you to see him if he 
shouldn't happen to like it," she had reasoned. And Gil, not 
without something akin to relief, had acquiesced. He did 
not feel easily familiar with that gaunt shape and curt 
tongue that was Jehu Blades. 

Anah, however, was not at all fluttered by the prospect. 
Even the wonder and delight of the romance she was living 
could not affect her matter-of-fact intercourse with her 
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father. She came into the dining-room and stood before 
him, her face a cameo of delight against the cool white- 
washed walls, and told the thing simply. Gilbert White had 
asked her to many him. He was urging an early wedding 
day. And, "What do you think about it, Father?" 

Jehu Blades nibbed his chin reflectively, "You're old 
enou^ to get married," he allowed with detached interest, 
"and youVe got sense enough to pick and choose. Of 
course — old 'Ras White was a sort of bad proposition, but 
for all his wickedness he wasn't a poor farmer. And the 
proputt/s increased a good deal since he's dead. S'far's I 

can hear " he paused, "Gil's not got much of his father's 

meanness. He seems purty straightforward. But this I 
want you to consider well." 

He paused again and drew his heavy brows together im- 
pressively and watched her from under them. "This I want 
you to consider well," he went on, for she did not speak. 
"If so be you marry him, you're the one that's got to wear 
the breeches. No mistake about that." 

"What do you mean ?" she asked slowly. 

"He's not a-going to get older. Young and impulsive and 
hi^-sperrited he is, and that's the way he'll stay. I've 
marked him well, and I've listened to what others have to 
say, and I've got my idea of him. If so be you marry hira, 
you make up your mind that you're the one that's got to be 
the steady one, and the one to look ahead, and the one to 
keep after things." 

"You don't know him," she cried, in easy pride. 

Old Jehu Blades did not argue. He did not smile. He 
had given his consent and said bis say and that was the 
Old of it. He fumbled about among the papers before him, 
among the mortgages and the bonds and the notes of 
loan for a moment, and lifted out from amongst them his 
big gold watch with its black ribbon. He always laid this 
watch on the desk before him when he sat there. There 
was a key banging on the watch-ribbon, and with this key 
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he unlocked the little center compartment of his desk. It 
was veneered with shining yellow maple, as golden as the 
money that he hoarded there, and it shone out pleasantly 
against the age-darkened pigeonholes around it. 

"Here," he said to Anah, after another moment of fum- 
bling within this compartment, "this ought to buy your 
clothes and your linen. And I'll give you the set of furni- 
ture in your mother's room." 

He poured into her hands a jingling fistful of gold pieces 
that glistened and gleamed as though rejoiced to see the 
morning sun once more. Before she could thank him, the 
old man added curtly: "Get married at the parson's — I 
don't want any fuss and feathers around here. And train 
me somebody who can cook better than old Sairy." 

Anah caught up her apron and dropped the money into it. 
"I can get Josephine, Sairy's daughter," she said. "She 
wants to work in town again — she's been cooking out at 
the Poor Farm." She drew nearer. Very gently, very 
lightly, she laid her round soft arm about her father's 
shoulders. 

"Thank you, father," she said. "Ill tell you everythii^ 
I buy," 

He gave his shoulders an impatient jerk — it was plain 
that he did oot want to be thanked. Yet be was gratified, 
for as she reached the door be half turned and spoke to 
her almost genially. 

"I'll say this for Gil White," he said. "He's getting a 
lot the best of me in this bargain." And he added a dry 
chuckle as an overwhelming of graciousness. 

"He's actually pleased," flashed through Anah's mind. 
"He couldn't have meant what he said about Gil — he 
couldn't. And yet " She went on upstairs absently fin- 
gering the gold pieces that clinked in her apron as if with 
suppressed laughter. They mi^t have been telling her that 
the world outside a miser's clutch was fair indeed, and that 
this was true for her as well as for them. As for age's 
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crabbed carpinga gainst a gallant young lover — pouf, jingle, 
jingle — away with them. They were not worth a dink 
from the smallest gold piece in the lot. 

She went at once into the room that had been her moth- 
er's, that she might see the furniture which was now to 
be her own. It was a very old set that antedated everything 
else in the house, and it must have been made by one of 
those lesser English craftsmen who had caught the spirit 
of the brothers Adam, but wrought more simply, having 
smaller self-confidence. Anah looked with an air of digni- 
fied proprietorship at the hi^ fluted bedposts and laid a 
disapproving finger on the one ivory keyplate of the dresser 
that was cracked. She had always loved the deep brown of 
the wood, and the uneven figures of the old glass knobs— 
and now they were hers. She smiled with content. 

On the top of the dresser she laid out the gold, in little 
piles, to count it. Six twenties, five tens, five fives, and 
enoi^lh smaller pieces to make the total a little more than 
two hundred and fifteen dollars. She marveled at the mag- 
nificence of the sum. She had never had more than ten 
dollars at a time before, and even that she had had to ac- 
count for accurately. She counted the money over and 
over, fingering it lingeringly, looking at the dates of the 
pi^es, yet all somewhat absent-mindedly, for she was 
thinking of the things she would buy — a white organdy and 
a sash ribbon as wide and as rich as Francena's, but scarlet, 
not a namby-pamby pink ; a curled feather opulently long ; 
a dress of shepherd's plaid — she'd always longed for it — 
new shoes , , . she stuck out her foot and looked at her 
shabby slipper contemptuously ... it seemed almost sin- 
ful to spend so much, even on a wedding outfit. 

Presently she locked the money away where it would be 
safe from Sairy's childishly prying fingers. One of the 
ten dollar pieces she wrapped in a bit of tissue paper, 
though she left it with the others. She wasn't going to 
spend that. She was going to put it in her purse and keep 
it She wouldn't start off on her wedding journey without 
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a cent to her name, and she knew tliat this was at) the 
money her father would give her. 

She had hardly put the money away when there was a 
summoning rap-rap-rap of the front door knocker, the triple 
knock that was only given by Gil's impatient hand. She 
ran downstairs. 

As she opened the door Gil swept off his hat in a mock- 
magnificent salute. "Is Miss Blades at home this mom- 
ii^?" he inquired with the utmost ceremony. It was a 
comedy he had played before. 

Anah fell into her part instantly, her face very grave, 
her dark eyes bright with laughter. "Miss Blades is at 
home," she said, primly, "but very, very busy," She poised 
her head thoughtfully. "I really don't believe she can see 
you to-day." 

"Is that so ?" returned Gil, still keeping up the play. "I'm 
sorry. Will you kindly inform her that Mr. White — Mr, 
Gilbert White — called to pay his respects ?" He half turned 
away and then, with two swift steps he was over the thresh- 
old and had his arms around her. 

"You fraud, you little rascal," he exclaimed. "I believe 
you'd have let me go and shut the door behind me so I 
couldn't come back." 

They kissed, shyly. They were so young, so much in 
love, that each caress was a tender, unaccustomed rite. 

Presently they were sitting side by side upon the slippery 
horsehair covered sofa in the great bare parlor. 

"You're the loveliest girl in the world," cried Gil. "Some- 
times I think it's your eyes . , , and then I think it's those 
twisted beautiful braids of hair . . . and then it's the way 
your throat curves down . . . and then it's the way you 
look up at me . . , and your lashes . . . and then it's your 
hands . . ."he possessed himself of one of her hands as 
he spoke and held it gently, trailing her slender fingers 
across his palm. . . . "Such a ridiculous little hand ! It 
might almost be a baby's [" 

Of course she liked to hear it, but he could say all this 
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some other time. She had special news. "Gil, I've told 
father," she said. 

"You did I What did he say?" 

"Oh — not very much. But he's — willing." 

"A lot of good it would have done him to be anything else. 
I'd have kidnaped you." Gilbert was very daring now 
that Jehu Blades didn't loom on his horizon. 

"He's given me the money for my clothes — and for my 
linen — a great handful of gold pieces — more than two 
hundred dollars." 

"Then all you have to do is to spend it and we'll be mar- 
ried right away." 

"You needn't try to rush me. I'm going to make most 
of my things myself and hem all my linen " 

"You can hem all your linen after we're married," he 
uiged. "I won't wait, Anah. Don't make me wait." 

She looked up at him adoringly. It was so sweet to be 
importuned. "I — I don't want to wait either, Gi!," she con- 
fessed, frightened at her boldness. "But " 

"Then it's settled," he cried. "Get your wedding dress 
and that's enou^. I suppose you won't get married with- 
out a fancy wedding dress, though I'd be satisfied if you 
wore this blue calico and your white apron." 

"I didn't say I wouldn't get my things," she teased, "I 
only said that " 

"Too late now," he triumphed. "You know as well as I 
do that the sewing can wait. Can't married ladies hem and 
sew as well as single ones ? Better, of course ! You don't 
want to make me wait and wait and wait and see me decay 
into a decrepit old bachelor — do you — like Mr. Ben Waters? 
And think what you'd be, Anah — ^you'd be an old maid. 
Ha — what about that, Miss ? I'll scare you into matrimony 
if I can't get you any other way." 

They laughed together at the picture of themselves in 
aged celibacy. "Now," he went on coaxingly, "you get 
your wedding dress and well fix it up with the minister, 
and Sallie May and Francena can be bridesmaids " 
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"Oh, but Gil," cried Anah, remembering, "father doesa't 
want me to have a big wedding. He doesn't even want me 
to be married at home. He says just to go round to the 
rectory." 

Gilbert was visibly disappointed. "Oh my darling," he 
cried, "I wanted to see you in a big wedding procession, 
with a train of girls following you, not one of them half so 
beautiful as you are, and every one looking at you and 
seeing how exquisite you look and all the men envying me." 

"You do not," laughed Anah. "You want all the girls to 
be envying me — that's what you're really thinking of." 

"Anyway," he said, brightening, "if we don't have a big 
wedding, we can have it that much sooner. This is Thurs- 
day — ^what about a week from to-day?" 

"A week! How perfectly absurd I Besides, I'd never 
get married on a Thursday — it's unlucky — ^"Thursday for 
crosses,' you know." 

"It's desperately unlucky to put off getting married to a 
girl like you a day longer than is absolutely necessary. I'm 
always afraid some one's going to steal you. What about 
Wednesday, if Thursday won't do?" 

Anah shook her head firmly. "This is the first time I 
ever got married," she said, "and I'm going to have some 
little say about it. If we get married in such a hurry peo- 
ple will think I was afraid some one might steal yoit" 

"But I don't see how I can wait," he said, disconsolate. 
Then, very persuadingly : "You don't know how lonely I 
am out in that oM barracks of a house with nobody but 
servants and dogs around. I need you, Anah." 

Loving and wanting may be put by, but no woman listens 
to her lover saying "I need you" and is unmoved by it. He 
could see that his plea was succeeding. 

"Early — early in September, then," she yielded. He 
caught both her hands then and pressed them against his 
cheeks. In all his adventures with women he had never 
dreamed that there could be one like her, or that he could 
care so much. All of the conquering hero tridcs tbat be 
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had learned from adolescence onward, and practiced when- 
ever he found a girl who attracted him, were forgotten 
now. Anah was different. Anah was — somehow — strot^er 
than he. This he dimly felt, but did not resent, for he 
could not reason about this strange and sudden passion 
that had gripped him on that day in church, and had not 
since diminished, but increased. Yet he realized that there 
was a tenacious steadfastness beneath her yielding and soft 
femininity that far outweighed the force of his own shift- 
ing nature. He looked up at her timidly, almost afraid of 
the bond that held him. Slowly she drew her hands away. 

"Let's go into the garden," she said, and he followed her. 

At the crumbling dry fountain they stopped to look at 
each other again. Anah knew that the fountain was out of 
range of the dining-room windows and her father's dry 
smile. 

"Here's where I kissed you first," said Gil. 

"How long ago it seems, somehow," 

"You had on your white dress, and a spray of green 
leaves tiiat smelled so sweet pinned on " 

"Lad's Love," she prompted, and they turned to the cor- 
ner of the garden where it grew. She broke off a little 
sprig of it and held it to his nose. 

"It's the sweetest thing," he cried. "Put it in my button- 
hole, Anah, and break off a piece for yourself. It's sweeter 
than the roses — and it makes me think of you." 

"Do you need something to make you think of me F" she 
asked, mischievously. 

He caught her in his arms again, trembling, his face 
flushed, his eyes hot and glazing, his voice thick and broken. 
"Anah — Anah," he said, huskily, "I think of nothing but 
you — I never thought of anybody else in all my life. No 
man ever loved a woman as I love you." 

"And no woman," she thought vehemently, "ever loved a 
man as I love you." But she did not say it, and in a moment 
he had let her go, afraid of himself, and yet exultant. They 
walked slowly along the box-edged path. 
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"I suppose we must talk sense," she said regretfully. 
'There are so many things to be settled. Father's given 
me the set of furniture that's in mother's room, Gil, besides 
the money. It's the nicest thing in the house. It's mahc^ny. 
Great-grandfather Marble had it sent over from En^and 
when my mother's mother was a little girL I remember 
mother telling me that. I wish — I wish my mother was 
alive. Father's not unkind, but he's never near to me — he's 
almost like a stranger paying calls, sometimes. He's very — 
detached." 

"Oh, my own dear, don't mind. I'll make up to you for 
everything, I swear I will. I'm j^ad you've got the fur^ 
siture if you want it, but we'll buy a lot of new furniture 
when we're on our wedding trip. I'm going to get you every- 
thing you want, the very handsomest things in the best 
stores in New York " 

"Oh, Gil — are we going to New York?** 

"Yes, we're going to New York and Washingttm and to 
Philadelphia and Niagara Falls and we're goii^ to travel 
in style. And we're going to buy a lot of things besides 
furniture. I'm going to get you a little bit of a gold watch 
and chain — a long chain with a turquoise slide on it. And a 
handsome brooch of some kind, diamonds, I think, and 
bracelets. And that reminds me of the reason I came up 
here this morning. Only pressing business could bring me 
here, you know. I want you to get a little piece of string 
or paper or something and measure your finger. I'm going 
to send o£F to the dty and buy you an engagement ring 
thatll be b^^r and more expensive than any girl in Manor 
ever had before. Here— take one of these leaves " 

He pulled one of the scented leaves of Lad's Love, and 
very carefully they measured her finger with it. He marked 
the length on an old envelope drawn from his pocket. 

"You know, Gil," ventured Anah timidly, "I'd just as 
soon not have such a big stone. Do you — do you think you 
ought to spend so much money — just for a ring?" 

He laughed and flung up his head in the way she thou^t 
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so magnificent. "You're as bad as old Judge Maikwood. 
. I told him I was going to sell the meadow down by 
the creek and be nearly had a fit. Myers didn't like it 
either — he's been overseer so long he thinks he owns the 
place. But I told them both that I'd got to have plenty of 
ready money, for I was going to get married." 

"Oh, but they're right, Gil," she cried — her Blades blood 
protesting against this extravagance. "That creek land's 
the best grass land anywhere around here. I've heard 
father say so. It's valuable." 

"That's why I want to sell it," he said lazily. "I'm going 
to make it seem awfully valuable to the buyer. Don't look 
so serious — it's only fifty acres. Lord knows there'll be 
plenty left. Old Myers comes in every morning and gets 
at me about changing pastures, and new cow stables, and 
fencing, and how much acreage ought to go to fall wheat 
and so on and so forth till I hate the very thought of the 
land." 

"Yes, but " she began, and stopped. What her father 

had said of Gil was not true — she would not let it even seem 
to be true. She closed her lips tight over her objections, and 
centered her thot^hts on the diamond ring ... the gold 
watch . . . New York . . . Washington . . . and GiL 
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CHAPTER VI 

"Now, Sallie May, you and Francena run away some- 
where — I'm going to talk to Anah." Mrs. Cremer was no 
more than a pocket edition of her daughters, but she had 
her way with them, and with every one else she had to do 
with. She waved the two big girls peremptorily out of the 
door. 

"You're real mean, ma," pouted Francena, as if she were 
ten instead of twenty. 

"Oh, pooh," retorted Mrs. Cremer. "You young people 
think you own the earth." She came back and sat down 
by Anah's side on the big three-arched sofa that took up <me 
comer of her bedroom. "It's only when we are going to get 
married that we really own the earth — isn't that so ?" She 
smiled at her guest with her bright, shrewd quick-moving 
eyes. 

"Let me see your ring," she went on, putting out an im- 
perative small hand. "Now that's what I call real hand- 
some. I don't believe there's any woman in Manor got a 
bigger one, or one that sparkles better. And that setting — 
right up to date, isn't it? You're a very sly puss, Anah, 
running off with the newest young man in town before the 
other girls get a chance at Hm. I can't blame him, though 
— Hiever did I see you looking so pretty." There was an 
agreeable softness in the way she slurred and forgot her 
final r's, and her veace had that peculiar musical monotony 
that is characteristic of so many Southern women. 

"And now what's on your mind ?" she asked finally, drop- 
ping Anah's hand. 

"It's about my things," said Anah. "My housekeeping 

linen, you know, Mrs. Cremer, and my clothes. Father's 
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given me two hundred dollars and I felt so uncertain about 
what I ought to get " 

"The old skin!" exclaimed Mrs. Cremer, mentally. "He 
could just as easy as not have given her two thousand!" 
Aloud she said nothii^ for a minute or so. She tipped her 
little faded blonde head on one side as if considering and 
her face was perfectly calm and pensive, "Let's get a pencil 
and some paper," she began, briskly, at last. "I can never 
figure in my head. Truth is, I'm not much good at figuring 
anyway — and I don't think a woman needs to be. These 
awfully smart women always seem kind of unfeminine to 
me. Now let's see, . . . You want a seamstress, and 
you'll need her ten days . . . maybe two weeks. Better get 
Molly Plater, she's a dollar and a half a day, but she's 
worth it. And then . , , about household linen . , , my 
great grief, child, I wouldn't buy a stitch of it till I get 
married and settled, for you don't know what Mrs, White 
left — Gil's mother, you know. I've heard that she had per- 
fectly elegant things, and that after she died 'Ras Wliite 
locked 'em up and never let 'em be used. You might be 
carrying coals to Newcastle, Did you ask Gil?" 

"No," confessed Anah. "I never thought about it," 

"You young girls in love are so practical-minded," teased 
Mrs. Cremer, "Well, let's put off planning on linen till you 
have asked him. I suppose you can't be content without a 
white satin wedding dress and a veil ?" 

"We're just going around to the rectory to be married," 
said Anah. "I think a white satin would look queer for 
that — don't you?" 

"Oh my gracious, Francena's and Sallie May's hearts are 
going to be broken to smithereens!" exclaimed Mrs. Cre- 
mer. "They're set on being your bridesmaids. They thought 
you'd have a big church affair." 

Anah looked uncomfortable but said nothing. Her father 
— every one knew his queer ways and she wasn't goit^ to 
apologize for them. He was her father. 

"But you've saved yourself a lot of trouble," went <hi 
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Mrs. Cremer smoothly. "I walked to the altar myself a per- 
fect {^ost from all the rip and tear that went on befoOt- 
hand. Girls nowadays have so much sense. Well, if you're 
going to be marned at the rectory, I'd say a nice silk suit 
was the thing . . . with hat and gloves to match, you 
know. ..." 

She pulled out the pencil and paper and they went to 
work. Dress was Mrs. Cremer's ruling passion, as the ruf- 
fles and bows of her lavender morning gown proclaimed, 
and even the meager sum of two hundred dollars, if it was 
to be spent for clothes, was interesting. She computed yard- 
age, and speculated on trimming, she even went into the 
detail of buttons and linings. She explained where good lace 
must be used and where cheap would serve. She laid down 
autocratic rulings conceroing ribbons. She expounded the 
gospel of accessories. 

She had a good listener, for Anah respected the expert 
knowledge that Mrs. Cremer possessed, and was bent on 
absorbing as iiuch of it as she could. Beyond the natural 
girl's love of new finery lay the deeper motive — she would be 
a more fitting companion for Gil. This bright plumage 
would be for his delight, and she must make no mistakes 
about it. 

At the end of an hour there came an impatient knock 
on the door, and then FVancena poked in an inquisitive 
head. "Aren't you all done?" she asked. "Gil's downstairs 
waiting for you, Anah," 

Anah jumped up, but Mrs. Cremer shook her head. "Go 
long back, and tell him we'll be down in a few minutes," she 
commanded. "Sit down again, child — ^you ought never to 
hurry when your sweetheart wants you. Then he'll never 
be impatient when you really are held back some way. Now 

about this narrow Val " she stopped and laughed. 

"You're not listening," she said. "You're just crazy to get 
away to where he is. You're right deep in love, aren't you, 
Anah?" 

The girl drew a little sigh of content. "Yes, I am," she 
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said, "and I don't mind saying so. It's not a Wt real — but 
it's so sweet I hope I'll never wake up," 

Little Mrs. Cremer's eyes became small points of lauding 
light. "That's what we all hoped," she said. "Me, too. 
And now look at Johnnie Cremer — loves his toddy better 
than his wife, I tell him. And weighs a hundred and ninety- 
five. Don't let Gil get fat, Anah." 

"Oh, I can't make Gil do anything — I've found that out 
by this time," said Anah. "And if he gets fat I don't believe 
it will make any difference to me." 

Mrs. Cremer disregarded the last part of that speech. 
"Don't you get the idea that you can't make him do any- 
thing you want," she counseled, pursing wise lips. "A 
wife's got to make her husband do things, or else he'll never 
do them. You've always been a mighty steady sort of a, 
girl, Anah, and what you can't do with a wild young chap 
like Gil White " 

"Gil's not wild," declared Anah. 

"All men are wild," said Mrs. Cremer, craftily, covering 
her false step. "And it's a wife's place to tame them as 
much as possible. Come on, we'll go down. You better 
stop by on your way going home aftd engage Molly Plater." 

They found Gil sitting by Saltie May in the hammock, and 
Francena below on the porch steps playing with a black 
kitten. Gil jumped up at si^t of them, and there was 
something in the way he did it that gave Anah an unpleasant 
small feeling that he had not wanted her to see him there 
so close beside Sallie May. SalHe May was flushed and 
laughing. 

"Oh, ma," she exclaimed, "I've just been tellit^ Gil that 
we're going to give a party for him and Anah before they're 
married." 

"Itl! be for Anah," said Mrs. Cremer, dryly. "But I 
suppose we won't keep Gil away — probably won't be able 
to if Anah's here. Yes," she went on, turning to Anah, 
"I did tell the girls we ought to get up a party tor you, for 
I know it's not convenient for you to give mie at home, 
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and I do think a girl ou^t to be entertained just to cel- 
ebrate the fact that she's not going to be an old maid. And 
then when Francena and Sallie May get married — if I 
ever do get them married — I'll expect Mrs. Gilbert White to 
give a party for tfiem." 

"You're just too kind, Mrs. Cremer," b^an Anah, deeply 
touched. "You knew how I'd love having a party given for 
me, and when it's you, it makes it even nicer." 

"Oh me, oh my," laughed Sallie May, jumping up from 
the hammock. "Aren't they complimentary, though? It 
must be thrilling, getting married to such a handsome suit- 
or." She threw Gil a provocative glance. "You'll make a 
stunning couple coming up the church aisle. La-Io — la-Ia, 
^a-la — la-la !" She hummed the wedding march and caught 
Gil's arm in familiar fashion and made him parade with her 
the length of the porch. "Look out some one doesn't steal 
him from you," she sang out to Anah gayly from that dis- 
tance. Gil shook his arm from hers and pulled at a loose 
curling wisp of her hair. Sallie May shrieked and pre- 
tended to box his ears and there was a little playful scuffle. 

"I'll know where to look for consolation when Anah 
abuses me," promised Gil, as they came back to the others. 
Tactics such as Sallie May employed were so familiar with 
him that he responded automatically. He did not notice 
the faint disgust in Anah's eyes, the rigidity of her lips. 
Francena and her mother did, though, and Francena 
dropped her kitten and came to put an affectionate arm 
around Anah's waist 

"There's plenty of people who'd be willing to steal him 
from you, I don't doubt," she said, "but I can't imagine 
him being so foolish as to let himself be stolen." 

"No more can I," assented Gil, heartily, as responsive 
to this sentiment as he had been to Sallie May's boldness. 

As he and Anah went down the steps Sallie May called 
after them: "I'm going to ask Seth Markwood to the 
party, Anah, if you don't mind." She stressed the last words 
archly. 
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Anah did not turn her head. "I don't mind," she said. 
"I'd like to have him come." 

"What did she mean — 'if you don't mind'?" asked Gil, 
as they went on. 

"She's only silly," answered Anah, with a colder tone 
than any she had ever used to Gil. 

"Ye»— but she's fun. She's got a lot of go to her." 

She locked up at him thoughtfully. "I didn't know you 
liked that sort of girl. I — I'm not tJiat sort." 

"I should hope not. Sallie May's all rigjit, of course, and 
as I say. she's lots of fan, but nobody takes that kind of 
a girl seriously and no man with any sense wants to marry 
her." 

Worldly wisdom was coming fast to Anah to-day. First 
from Mrs. Cremer, then Gil. But she had never had any 
difficulty in forming her own opinion. 

"I don't think that's quite fair," she said. "You made 
just as free with Sallie May as she did with you. And then 
you come away and say she's not the kind of girl any man 
with sense would want to many. Well, you're helping her 
to be that kind of a girl." 

"I'm not Sallie May's keeper, you know," siud Gil, 
amazedly, after a moment's sUence. "And she began it. 
You saw that." 

"Adam said that, too, about the apple," persisted Anah, 
but smiling, in spite of hersdf. "But of course I know 
how Sallie May is. Everybody in town says she'd have got 
married long ago if she hadn't been so anxious and so for- 
ward with the men. I never thought about it much until 
I saw you two — to-day. I'm mean and jealous, I suppose, 
Gil, but I hated to see you acting so — so familiar with her. 
I never thought you were — like that." 

"Why you darling little thing!" exclaimed Gil, putting 
his hand on hers. "I've hurt you and made you unhappy. 
I wouldn't have done it for the world. I never though— 
why, hang it, Anah, she expected it." 

"But I didn't," said Anah. 
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Gilbert burst out lathing. "You've got a m^ty un> 
expected little tang to your tongue, when you want. But it 
was all harmless— even if it was silly — you know that, 
sweet ?" 

She sighted- "I'm vety nixing," she answered, "but 
I'll never say it again, only jnst this once. I don't like 
you to be silly and hannless. Git. I don't like you pullit^ 
Sallie May's curls, and playing with her. I don't like her 
hanging on your arm, and singing the wedding march. 
You're just mine, Gil, and I'm just yours, and I don't want 
the edges taken off by anybody else." 

He looked a little sulky and injured now. "You're mak- 
ing a mountain out of a molehill," he said shortly. 

"Ill tell you what I am doing," she answered, with a 
flash of prescience. "I'm playing right into Sallie May's 
hands. She wanted to make me uncomfortable and cross 
with you and she very near succeeded. I'm a great goose, 
that's what I am. Don't let's think about it any more." 
She gave his arm a squeeze as an appeal for mercy. 

Later it occurred to both of them that the explanation 
Gil had asked for about Seth Markwood had been evaded. 
By this time it was not of the subtest consequence. Noth- 
ing really mattered if they could avoid small unpleasant 
scenes, ugly flecks on the perfection of their loves. They 
both mentally conceded that, though from different mo- 
tives. Gil, because conscious of the weakness of his po- 
sition should Anah apply the tu quoque method of ar- 
gument. Anah because she would not have a human flaw in 
her demigod. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Twenty-five years ago the smaller southern towns that 
lay outside of the direct path of progress, as defined by 
railroads and commerce, were closed principalities and 
powers unto themselves, complete strongholds of indi- 
vidualism. If the standards of culture and education were 
not high, judged by the standards of to-day, the standards 
of manners and intelligence were undoubtedly higher. There 
was a very general pleasure in comfort and very little stress 
on luxury. Without cheap magazines, Sunday papers and 
picture shows, it was inevitable that the minds of the people 
should be occupied and that their powers of observation 
should be keen — hence they flowered naturally into hos- 
|ritality and gossip. Politics — particularly local politics- 
took much of the men's leisure time and conversation, for 
these people were descended from the English, and all the 
ways and means of government were native to their in- 
terest. The curse of the ready-made garment and the 
ubiquitous tin can had not yet made it possible for the 
woman folk to lose all interest in sewing and cooking. 

Manor was a town of this species, a town possessed of 
more tradition than energy, a quiet, self-respecting, kind- 
hearted, self-centered place, with considerable solid mod- 
erate wealth among its people, and almost no real poverty. 
Even the negroes — half of the population — had their patches 
of garden, their chickens, their fruit trees, and usually 
a couple of pigs and a cow, as well as a bony old horse 
and rickety buggy to drive to funeral and camp-meeting. 
Every one knew every one else, and though there were cer- 
tain strata formations in local society, beginning with the 
Episcopalians at the top, thickening down through the solid 
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bourgeoisie of the various Methodist ccsigr^atioas (M. £. 
and M. P.) and perhaps reaching unbreakable stone in a 
few wild-eyed fanatics who belonged to a sect which 
claimed complete sanctification — these strata did not, after 
all, have any distinct lines of cleavage between them. More 
acute, more distinct were certain family dissensions which 
had to be respected. Old Mr. Benjamin Waters, the town's 
most noted bachelor, for instance, had quarreled in his youUi 
with his cousins the Haydens (his mother had been Per- 
meiia Hayden) and the breach had never been healed. One 
did not, therefore, invite Mr. Ben Waters and any of the 
Haydens to the same whist-and-fried-oyster party. 

Crystal clear as was the social life of these towns for the 
most part, none of them could escape a touch of dirty sedi- 
ment, a lawless lower element that got its living in pre- 
carious ways and dwelt outside the paie of community con- 
vention. In Manor this element was the "Griifin gang," 
notably Ed and Bert GriflSn, and their sister Hattie, who 
inhabited the little wooded cove, hidden frcKn the casual 
passer-by either on the river or the high road, domiciled 
in a roi^h shanty boat. They pretended to fish. In reality 
they ran an unlicensed saloon in the shanty boat, and there 
were always cards and liquor and gross merrymaking 
for the wild young men of the county — and some of the 
respectable older ones occasionally frequented the place. 
The Griffins couldn't be hunted out because they "knew too 
much" about the very men who should have prosecuted 
them. And so they stayed. They were not often seen on 
the streets of Manor, but sometimes Hattie would come to 
town and fiaunt in and out of the stores, as bold as brass, 
commented the staid matrons of Manor. She was a full- 
bosomed, good-loddng gypsy creature, with a sort of evil 
vitality and vivacious animalism that her lanky dawdling 
brothers lacked. She knew she was a pariah, but she 
wasn't bowed down to the dust by it — rather found it a 
distinction. She did not care for the obscurity that Ed and 
Bert courted, but then, she had not so much reason. 
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Counting; out the Griffins, Manor lay secure in its virtue 
and its decency. The easy kindly comfortable life of the 
town flowed on as smoothly as the river that tay bdow it, 
as placidly as the quiet hills that rolled away from its 
narrow shaded streets, through the green acres of good 
farmland and the occasional wooded tracts that hrought the 
sky to earth. The people of Manor were unaware of this 
smoothness and this placidity. They thought they had had 
an exciting summer, beginning with the coming home to the 
White homestead of the son of the notorious 'Ras, now a 
young man grown. The actuality of Gil himself, tall and 
handsome and dashing, with his blond coloring that had 
yet spared him the ignominy of yellow eyelashes and brows, 
had interested the elders and fluttered the girls. No sooner 
had he arrived and before the town had became accustomed 
to his presence he had embarked on this impetuous love- 
affair with Anah Blades, and had in so short a time cut 
out Seth Markwood, that thoroughly steady-going serious 
young man (who had never been greatly appreciated by 
the local bloods) that toi^ues had perforce woriced over- 
time to keep up with the affair. 

Capping all this came the namii^ of the wedding day 
hardly six weeks after his arrival, and coincident with it 
the Cremers' invitations to an evening lawn party in honor 
of the romantic pair. It can easily be seen how sentimental 
folk of all ages had been stirred to the depth. 

The invitations were sent to every one in town between 
the ages of twenty and thirty who could claim to be of the 
E[HSCOpalian faith, or of the Methodist, and only the youth- 
ful sanctified and a very few humbler people — such as the 
shoemaker's daughter and Molly Plater and Harvey Bar- 
rett, who did teaming and was never seen save in blue 
overalls, even on Sunday, were omitted. The guests would 
fill the front lawn, the side lawns, the porches and the par- 
lors, and probably overflow into Mrs. Cremer's garden, 
where she very much did not want them to go. It was a 
mixture of flowers and vegetables with a place for the 
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clothesline — she seriously meditated leaving the clothesline 
up on that night. , , . "After a few of them walk into 
that — the rest of them will keep out. ... I don't want my 
late okra stepped on," she said, and only John Cremer's 
whoops of lat^hter caused her to abandon her idea. 

"Judge Markwood'll have you up for mayhem," he told 
her hetween explosions. 

At the name Franccna looked questioningly at Sallie May. 
"Do you believe Seth'U come?" she whispered. "I don't" 

"If I see him I'm going to tell him to be sure to," whis- 
pered back Sallie May. "I don't want him to think he's 
lost all his friends because Anah's been fickle." 

"I don't know what's got into you, sis," said Francena. 
"You're as spiteful about Anah as you can be." 

Sallie May said nothing. She knew it was true. There 
was something about the radiance of Anah's happiness 
that stirred her to all uncharitableness. She felt, obscurely, 
that it wasn't ri^t for a girl like Anah, a quiet dowdily 
dressed girl who wasn't even counted amongst the pretty 
girls of Manor, to have carried away a prize like Gil White 
and done it so easily. It was such an unnecessary thin^ 
And so unforeseen. She could not help belittling it with 
stabs of petty malice though she could not hope to ac- 
complish anything more than the venting of her own spleen. 
Of all the young men that came and went at the Crem«- 
house — and they were many, for its hospitality was as wide 
and as open as its verandas — none of them had lingered to 
acknowledge permanently the lure of SalUe May. Anah 
had always had Seth Markwood and he should have sufficed 
her. That she should throw over Seth and captivate this de- 
sirable newcomer was beyond all justice. It convicted her, 
in Sallie May's mind, of bigamous greed. 

But the question that Francena had asked Sallie May, 
as to the probability of Seth's appearance at the party, waa 
being asked sedulously all over Manor. Whenever one 
girl met another, two questions were exchanged. "What 
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are yon going to wear to the Cremers' lawn party?" and 

"Do you suppose Seth Markwood will go?" 

Among Seth's friends and acquaintances of the sterner 
sex there was no less interest, and the subject was no lesa 
live. Frequently it led to a spirited debate. Was it, they 
questioned, a more dignified course to keep out of the way 
of a girl who had jilted you — when she appears with your 
successful rival, of course being understood — or was it the 
better plan to go on as though nothing had happened and 
thus convince the false and fair one that she had not hurt 
you? It was a pretty subject and there were great dif- 
ferences of opinion. It is noticeable, too, that interest in 
Anah deepened considerably, and various young swains 
who had thought her quiet and rather dull, now made it 
clear that they must admit of dullness themsehres, not to 
say stupidity. To be brief, they saw that Gil White, a man 
of the world, traveled and college-educated, had found 
some one worth while whom they had overlooked. And so 
they sought for reason also to admire. 

But of all the people who discussed Seth Markwood's 
possible appearance or non-appearance at the Cremers' par- 
ty, none of them was bold enough to put the question to 
Seth. There was something about Seth that quenched 
facetious familiarity before it was begun. But three of 
the town's young bloods, Timmy Slocum, Harry Blair and 
Jeff Hayden, waylaid Archer Archibald and made no bones 
of demanding openly whether he knew what Seth was going 
to do. Archibald was only a youthful hobbledehoy, but he 
was keen. 

"Everybody's so interested," he drawled, "seems like 
they might have thot^t of reading the paper. It's sure to 
be in there." 

"You're crazy," said Tim Slocum, "do you think the 
Manor Democrat'll publish anything funny like that ?' 

"It won't be funny," exclaimed Archer, blinking his eyes, 
"It'll surety be printed in there — the list of the guests." 
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"Yes," said Harry Blair, light slowly breaking on him, 
"But that won't come out until after the party." 

"That's what I meant," affirmed youi^ Archibald, and 
fled. 

Of all the people who spent time in wondering on this 
pressing non-essential, Annamira Markwood spent most of 
all. She would not ask Seth, and she knew that he would 
not tell her. After his flrst phmge into despair he had 
been imperturbaUe. Whatever he feh, he locked in his 
breast, and the stoic in him triumphed powerfully over 
the lover. He spent most of the evenings in his room, with 
the fat volume on "Torts" with which he had been en- 
gaged when this story began, and other fat volumes on 
"Equity" and "Criminal Law" and such like subjects, jejune 
to the lay mind, joined "Torts" and were companions to 
his solitude. He read them with the concentration which 
is only possible to those who do not dare to let themselves 
roam afield into emotions. Torts and equity and criminal 
law were the exorcists of the specter of unrequited love 
that was ever before him. They were not entirely success- 
ful. .. . 

When the invitation had come, he had laid it on his 
dresser and every day thereafter he felt himself hounded by 
his mother's unspoken curiosity. It kept him undecided. 
He could have made his decision, either way, and then 
acted on it, but for the fact that there was this sharp silent 
electric questioning in the house that importuned him in 
the filling of his coffee cup, or glanced in at him at night 
with, "I thought I smelled that lamp smoking." So long as 
he hadn't decided, he didn't need to say. It is a terrific 
and terrible thing, this persecution of a nature barred from 
the confidence of another, yet bound always to desire and 
seek for that confidence through maternal affection. The 
long searching looks of mothers cast on their children are 
demands that the bond forged at the breast shall net be 
denied, — and always in that look is the fore-knowledge of . 
denial, certain denial. 
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Annamira Markwood saw to it that Setb's evenii^; clothes 
were pressed, his shirt and vest and a sheaf of ties (he 
always bungled the first ones and threw them aside) washed 
and ironed under her own watchful eyes by Ethel, who was 
an excellent laundress when she so desired, and who en* 
livened the process by remarking that "Dat dere pee-kay 
ves' done rise out de suds tak it was saying 'Wash me en 
I shall be whiter dan snow'," later reaching a crescendo of 
pious reference when the whole outfit was ready to be taken 
upstairs : "Dat ole Kii^ Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayne lak one of dese, dat he sholy was not. Miss Anna- 
mira, no ma'am, honey." 

On the evening of the party Mrs. Markwood sat rigid 
as Seth left the supper table and made hts customary way 
upstairs to his room. She and the Judge went out to sit 
together on the porch, as usual, but she was fidgety and 
did not attend to the Judge's sonorous recital of such events 
of the day as he thought fit for her ears. Once or twice 
she made little futile errands indoors — for a palm-leaf .fan, 
for a footstool — and at the third breaking in on the Jttdge's 
story, with a murmured excuse of something to say to 
Ethel, her husband's patience rebelled. 

"You get me on pins and needles, Annamira, jumping up 
and down so much. What's the matter with 3rau this eve- 
ning?" 

She dropped back into her chair in calm exasperation. 
She had listened hard at the foot of the stairs, and even 
quietly slipped up a few steps, but she could not hear Seth 
moving about as if in preparation for the party. She would 
not talk it over with the Judge ■ . . she felt as if it were a 
secret between herself and Seth, and though she might pry 
on him, she would not let his father do it. So she settled 
down and pretended to listen to the rest of the story, with 
her ears strained for a step on the stair. It did not come. 

But presently there was a step on the flagged walk, and 
another yout^ man appeared, Archer Archibald, very high 
in the collar and shiny as to shoes. 
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"Good evenii^. Mrs. Markwood," said this tuilo(^d-for 
apparition. "Good evenii^, Judge. Is Seth ready?" 

Instantly Annamira Markwood understood, and Archer'a 
next speech confirmed her understanding. 

"He said this afternoon he wished I'd drop around for 
him and we'd go up to the party tt^cther. Said he'd kind 
of chaperon me." And young Archer gave his droll grin 
over the barrier collar. 

"I expect you'll need it," said Mrs. Markwood, bantering- 
ly. "Come up and sit down here with the Judge, Archer, 
whilst I call Seth." 

She went into the house and started tip the stairs, but 
before she had gone halfway Seth's door opened and he 
came out, dressed in his evening clothes, hat in hand. He 
had forestalled her again. She could not go to his room 
and question him. He had had Archer stop for him that 
he might get away without a word frc»n her. She was 
baffled, yet somehow a little prond of being out-generaled. 
Very few men, reflected Annamira, were half as clever with 
their women folks as Seth. 

"Is Archer there?" he asked. "I'm coming right down." 
So there was nothing for his mother to do but to turn and 
let him follow her down the stairs. 

The Judge saw fit to be jocularly displeased over the 
two young men going to the party together. "Times have 
surely changed since I was young," he affirmed. "There's 
something mighty strange about a yout^ fellow who can't 
get a pretty girl to take to a lawn party on a summer even- 
ing — when there's a full moon, too. It's all against nature 
for you two boys to be stagpag it like this, and I just tell 
you that I'm ashamed of both of you. You don't deserve 
to be invited to a party. Don't you agree with me, Anna- 
mira?" 

But she only laughed and did not answer and the Judge 
was laughing, too. "By the jumping jingoes," he said, 
watching Archer and Seth pass under the nearest street 
light. "I only wish you and I were young again, and off 
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to a party in the moonlight. We'd show 'em. I don't 
know what's got into the young folks nowadays — bo3ra 
going off stag to a party, and girls — well, there aren't any 
more pretty pris — pretty like you were. I look at the 
Cremer girls, and Ma'Louise Wilson, and Rose Hayden 
and Bird Deane and all the rest of 'em flying round, and 
I declare to gracious if I ought to be too hard on Seth and 

Archer. Why, I remember " He was under way again 

and in the full tide of reminiscence. 

That was what Annamira Markwood had hoped for. It 
permitted her to sit at ease and make little deprecating 
or acquiescent noises, as the Judge's high and low key de- 
manded, while her mind was free to follow Seth. He had 
locked very handsome in his evening clothes, she thought. 
How could Anah Blades ... or any girl ... oh, how she 
hoped that he would show everybody that he wasn't hit 
hard. . . . She hoped he'd have a chance to prove to GU 
White especially how indifferent he was . . . and all the 
while her heart ached for him fiercely. 

Meanwhile Seth and Archer had strolled on throu^ the 
moonlit evening to find the Cremer home bewreathed with 
gay lanterns, and throi^ed with laughing, chattering young 
pet^le whose voices almost drowned the quartette of colored 
musicians placed on one of the side verandas, and already 
busy with banjos and guitars. They had come late, but that 
was as Seth had intended. He wanted to get there when 
the crowd had assembled and the business of flirting, danc- 
ing, talking and tete-a-tetes had well begun. It would take 
that much attention from him. Plenty of people would 
have their eyes on him anyway, he assured himself with a 
mental grimace. But that there was no escaping. Anyway, 
he did not much care. He had faith in his powers of self- 
control and dissimulation. And he had reached a point 
when he would have come whether he had this faith or not, 
because he felt he must see Anah. He must see her. He 
hungered for it. Her gate was barred to him by Gil's 
presence, but here, among all the others, he would be free 
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to observe her, to speak to her — perhaps to have a little 
while with her alone under the stars. He wanted it as he 
had never wanted anything so much in all his staid young 
life. His tonging scorched and consumed him. 

And then he saw her, standing dressed in white, the cen- 
ter of a group that had come in just before him, virginal, 
bride-like, her dark head drooped a little, her lips smiling, 
but her eyes ever so little absent in her happiness. Mrs. 
Cremer observed the newcomers and came forward. 

"I was just wondering where you boys were," she de- 
dared. "I told Francena that if the boys who were good 
dancers didn't come I'd never give anotfier party. How's 
your mother, Seth?" She did not stop for an answer but 
passed them neatly on to her daughters. "Here's Mr. Archi- 
bald and Seth, girls, — isn't it nice to see them?" 

Francena and Sallie May were used to the business of 
entertaining, also. "I've always heard Mr. Archibald was 
shy," said Francena, rallying him, "but I didn't suppose 
he'd have to bring you along to protect him, Seth. Now 
you must both go and pay your respects to our honor guests. 
Anah . . . Gil ..." 

Sallie May convoyed him. "This is a perfectly thrillir^ 
moment to me," she girled, as Seth and Gil shook hands. 
"I was afraid you two wouldn't even speak to each other. 
I suppose all this 'hated rival' stuff is out of date, but you 
oughtn't to act quite so meek, Seth, when you've had your 
lady-love whisked away from you in short order." 

It was raw. It was coarse. It was mean. Seth, looking 
at Anah, saw her wince, and raise appealing eyes to Gil, who 
did not heed them, for he was intent on Sallie May and had 
interpreted her words as she had partially intended — flat- 
tery to himself. And now, helplessly, Anah turned to Seth 
and it seemed to him that for the first time in many days 
he felt the taut band around his heart loosen and give ease. 
He, at least, wtiuld not fail her in this moment. He took 
the most effective course. The faith he had in his powers of 
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dissimulation was not, after all, misplaced. He affected a 
loud and hearty mirth. 

"Oh, Sallie May," he said, determinedly drawing her at- 
tention to him. "After all my years of devotion to you 
do you dare to pretend that I ever loved another? What 
do you think of a girl who'll play a fellow such a trick, 
Gil, old chap?" And he clapped Gilbert genially on the 
back, "Just for that, Sallie May, youll dance the next 
dance with me, if I have to order coffee and pistols for 
two with every fellow here. Now don't begin to make ex- 
cuses and say you've promised it. You've trifled with my 
feelings long enough," 

This was the sort of banter that Sallie May adored and 
it completely diverted her small malice. If things went like 
this all evening, she was going to have a good time, she felt 
with a thrill. She instinctively drew nearer to Seth. "Well, 
I've promised it to three," she said, "but — first come, first 
served, you know," she coquettishly threw back over her 
shoulder as Francena beckoned her away. 

Gil was looking elsewhere, and so S«th had a moment 
with Anah. 

"Oh, that was nice of you, Seth," she breathed. "Sallie 
May doesn't mean anything, but she can't help from saying 
little hateful things and she makes me — uncomfortable 
sometimeB. It was awfully good of 3F0U to turn her ofi." 

He answered her in words that came from him invol- 
untarily. 

"Anah," he said, "if there's anything in this God's world 
that I can do for you, I'll do it. And that holds for as long 
as I live." 

Gil had come back for her, and their moment was over, 
but the bright softness of her eyes, and her gratitude, Seth 
knew would stay with him. He left them abruptly and 
went outside and walked in the darkness of Mrs, Cremer's 
cherished garden, doubtless trampling on the very vege- 
tables she most cherished. For a staid and self-contained 
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young man, he was extraordinarily moved. He wanted, 
qtieerly enough, to sob. 

But presently he roused himself from these unmanly 
feelings, and went back into the parlor and claimed his 
dance with Sallie May, He spent the rest of the evening 
being very attentive to her and keeping her as far as pos- 
sible from Anah. It wasn't pleasant — but he did it ef- 
ficiently, and the more he disliked it, the more attentive he 
became. Sallie May, he reflected whimsically, was very 
much like the martyr's hair shirt. No matter how un- 
pleasant the martyr found the hair shirt, he did not remove 
it, for it was a certain means of grace. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Gn. had all his own way about the wedding trip. It was 
magnificent — ^Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Nia^ra Falls, the conventional round of the well- 
to-do bride and gnx)m of that day, with the greater part 
of it spent in New York. Gil made this round with a man- 
ner that left no doubt that he was conferring luster on the 
traveled way, and that there was little else in the worid 
worth seeing. He had been to these cities before and he 
showed them to Anah with a royal air of possessions 
shared. 

They were both content with the traditional isolation of 
the newly married. Gil made no effort to put himself in 
touch with the acquaintances that he might have from his 
pre-Manor existence, though at her request he took Anah 
to see the old house in a shady Philadelphia square, where 
his one remaining relative, his Aunt Carter, had lived be- 
fore her departure to Italian shores. It was a non-commit- 
tal old house, with shutters and front door tightly closed, 
like a prim old face with shut eyelids and pursed lips, and 
Anah was disappointed. It brought her no nearer to him. 

"I wish we could go inside," she said. "Is there some- 
one living in it? Would they let us, do you think?" 

Gil had laughed at her. "I don't want to go inside," he 
said. "I'll bet it smells of camphor and dried apples and 
smelling salts yet. Aunt Carter was a queer one — I don't 
think she ever liked having me about. I used to get out as 
much as I could and go downtown and play pool. Honestly, 
Anah, I feel ever so much more at home in Manor than I 
ever did here — and when we go back I'll feel really located 
for once in my life," 

It made her very pitiful, thinkit^ of his homeless youth, 

doomed to the meager entertainment of pool rooms, but she 
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said DotibiDg alxmt it, merely tucked her hand under his 
arm, and left the old house to its unrevealiog silence, and 
passed on with him to the next wonder that he desired her 
to see. 

He was very wonderful about showing her the world and 
its ways and manners, she thought. He dazzled her with his 
knowledge. These were the best hotels, for Gil had said 
so. Their sight-se^ng was done in cushioned carriages, 
for such, he assured her, was the proper custom ; servants 
ran to anticipate their every want, and the very way Gil 
commanded those servants and used their service so easily,; 
so accustomedly, — whereas Anah, for all her calm uppeax- 
ance, was in a panic of indecision beneath it — ah, it was 
magnificent. 

And if she marveled at Gil, she could not'help but also 
marvel at herself. She had always helped old Sairy cook 
and serve breakfast in her father's house, and when Sairy's 
"misery" was too much for her, Anah had done it alone. 
Now she sat with her hands demurely folded and watched 
a swarthy alien, suave mannered and deft, set before her 
a table with shining silver and white linen and delicious 
food, the more delicious because it was unfamiliar. She 
had never seen the curved and brown French croissants 
before, and studied them conscientiously, thinking it might 
not be difficult to make them at home — after all, wasn't it 
just a trick of their shaping! Bacon and eggs, a familiar 
staple of Manor breakfasts, was glorified by their silver 
cover and various small garnishes. She hoped she would 
remember to tell Francena about the fluted butter pats, the 
toast triangles, and the little pink radish roses with their 
tiny green wreaths of parsley. 

Gil laughed indulgently at her excitement over these 
things. Indeed, they both laughed a great deal and behaved 
very much like two children, at these bedroom meals. Gil 
insisted on having food from Anah's plate, and she must 
dip the tip of his croissant in honey because they were on 
their honeymoon. They found such absurd jokes wildly 
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amusing. They invented fond foolish names for each 
other, they found each other's small tastes and pref- 
erences of supreme interest. That Gil took three lumps 
of sugar in his coffee and Anah none at all was a matter of 
mutual wonderment. Cortez discovering the Pacific was no 
more thrilled than Anah to discover that Gil could go two 
days without shaving before his blond beard showed at 
all. His untidiness in dressing, and the way he left his 
clothes about with no attempt at hangii^ them up or even 
assembling them where they mi^t easily be found i^in 
impressed her only as a lovable idiosyncrasy. By which 
you might gather that their honeymoon was one of the 
usual sort. When they went sigtd-seeing, they saw little 
except each other. 

Their sight-seeing, indeed, was subservient to their shop- 
ping. The money that the sale of his pasture land had 
brought him fairly burnt holes in C^l's pod^s, and not 
even hotel life could make it melt away fast enough to 
suit him. First of all, the little gold watch and a long fine 
chain with a slide of pearls and turquoise. Then some thin 
clashing gold bangles which Anah could not help but dote 
on — the Cremer girls had only silver ones I The prices 
of diamond brooches daunted even Gil's spirit, but the 
matter was happily settled when Anah fell in love with an 
enameled violet with a diamond heart and showed her 
longing so plainly that Gil's pride and pocketlxx>k were 
neither of them seriously wounded by its purchase. And 
then the salesman, shrewdly appraising them, and Gil es- 
pecially, said he must show them the "very latest thing- 
something all tne New York society ladies are wearing." 
This was in the middle nineties, ronember, so that the 
treasure he produced was inevitably none other than a 
silver chatelaine, a long repousse pin, with some half dozen 
dangling trinkets, held to it by chains of varying length — 
a pencil, a purse, a tiny mirror, a tablet with leaves of cel- 
luloid, a powder box t It captivated Gil, aa the salesman 
had known it would, but Anah did not like it 
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"It's noisy," she said, and then whispered to Gil, "and 
that powder box makes me think of Mrs. Tithek>w." 

"Oh, but it's stylish," he protested. And when they left 
the shop, the chatelaine was jingling at her belt 

Gil kept looking down at it proudly. "They've never 
seen anything like it in Manor," he said, more than once. 

"And now I'm going to buy you some new dresses," he 
affirmed. "Silk ones." 

In the "dressmaking parlor" of a fashionable shop this 
was accomplished, to the amusement of a number of sales- 
women, and to the satisfaction of Gil. Anah, too, was 
satisfied, for she had brought his apparent expectations of 
btrying silk dresses by the dozen down to the reality of two, 
one a dark wine color which would give her good service, 
she knew. For the other, be broke over her objections and 
her questions as to where and when she would wear it, and 
chose pale com color, softened and veiled in lace, a ravish- 
ing, Frenchy toilette that was distractingly becoming to her 
dark hair and skin, and did what a dress sometimes doesi 
for a lucky woman — accented every good point she had. 
The hard gray-haired dowager in charge of the fitting room 
unbent to admire when she saw Anah in it, and with her 
own hands brought a yellow rose, which she placed in 
Anah's dark hair. 

"Now," she announced, "it is perfect." 

The lovely floating golden vision that looked out of 
Anah's mirror smiled and shook her head and seemed to 
be wondering about something and not to be very attentive 
to the perfection of the yellow rose. Indeed, she was re- 
membering her faded blue calico — and her reflection as 
she recalled it so plainly in the wavering greenish glass 
of her own old mirror. 

The silk dresses being accomplished, they must buy new 
furnishings for their home — ^not that the White house 
needed any more furniture, but merely that Gil wanted it. 
And now they found out something which shocked and 
surprised them both — and that has shocked and surprised 
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thousands of brides and brid^rooms before tbem — that 
merely because they are married and madly in love with 
each other their tastes are not alike 1 It seemed incredible 
to Anah that Gil should prefer the ornate when he could 
have the infinitely preferable simple, and it was evident to 
Gil that Anah had a penchant for the plain and unadorned 
that was little less than criminal. It was only when he 
discovered that the plain things actually cost more than the 
elaborate ones that he began to wonder if he might be 
mistaken. But a second thought reassured him. She had 
never been anywhere, and never seen anything but the 
parlors and dining-rooms of Manor. He who had known 
the world outside and observed its tables and chairs and lace 
curtains must be authority. He told her this, tactfully, 
to be sure, and she granted that he was right. The appur- 
tenances and decorations of the "best" hotels served to 
prove his point. 

So they bought expensive commonplace "sets" of things 
— a dining-room set in mahogany crawling with carving, the 
sideboard glittering with beveled glass. They bought a 
bedroom set of bird's-eye maple and a brass bed that was 
one mass of elegant floriation ; they bought a parlor set of 
mahogany and satin and a center table trimmed with gilt 
scrolls that trailed down its bent legs and around its glass 
top — a top which raised like a box lid and disclosed a space 
beneath where, the man who sold it to them informed them, 
"there might be a collection of miniatures displayed." Gil 
wanted to buy a gilded cabinet and some gilded chairs, but 
was finally dissuaded. Anah said they could always write 
and get them if the parlor really needed them after they got 
the other things set round. They bought lamps with tall 
standards of gilt, and onyx, and round globelike shades, 
one made of flat jewel-cut many-colored pieces of glass 
set in gilded metal, and one made of colored glass with 
flowers painted on it, and one of marbleized pink glass. 
Then they bought lace curtains, heavy cream lace, weighted 
with endless motifs, bordered to an impressive width by a 
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repetition of amorphous flowers made of the flat lace braid 
and centered with heavy little flat buttonholed rings. There 
were innumerable little points and scallops along this border. 

It was when they got back to their hotel after buying 
these curtains that Anah remarked innocently that she'd al- 
ways have to wash them herself, for she knew that no 
darky had ever been bom who would do justice to those 
scallops and points. She did not foresee what aa outburst 
this statement would bring from Gil. 

"I can't imagine what you're thinking of," he exclaimed. 
"The idea of my wife — my wife—doing menial work — 
washing curtains — washing anything! If we haven't got 
servants who'll do the work properly, we'll send them off. 
But you must never dream of putting your hands to any- 
thing like that. I'll throw the curtains away every time they 
get dirty and get new ones rather than have anything like 
that I" 

"Oh my goodness, Gil!" exclaimed Anah, startled out of 
herself, and a little bit tired from too much shopping, and 
decidedly hungry for dinner and therefore impatient. "Don't 
be silly. I'm neither sugar nor salt that water's going to 
melt me away." 

As Gil was tired and hungry himself, the word "siQy" 
and the energy with which it had been applied to him made 
him immediately angry, and the ensuing scene was the 
one brief cloud on the honeymoon. Not that Anah argued, 
or attempted to justify herself, or explain how many times 
she had already done a bit of laundry work without suffer- 
ing any detriment thereby — it was all Gil, Gil outraged by 
the unkindness of the word she had used, injured by her 
even thinking of such a thing, hurt and incensed that she 
could not see how dreadful it was for his wife— Anah 
White — to consider washing her own curtains. At the 
end, he said, bitterly, "You spoke to me exactly as if I 
was a child," and through her agitation at having distressed 
him Anah could not help but smile. 

She set herself to make him forget his indignation at 
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once, the more eagerly because she could not bear not to 
have him seem what she wanted him to he. She was sur- 
prised to see how easily she succeeded and with her success 
her whole attitude of mind toward him was attuned in an- 
other, and a lower key. Whereas before it had been alone 
"I love him," added now to this was "I must manage him." 

This change did not come with any abatement of tender- 
ness — rather added to it, bringing an element of the ma- 
ternal. She had thought him perfection and now she knew 
hrni for faulty, therefore he was doubly dear — just as a 
mother loves best the naughty child. And yet, it was not 
really a fault in him. It only made him, unconsciously, 
more interesting to her. A husband who must be indulged 
and managed and coaxed opens a wide field of experiment 
to the woman who is keen enough to see it, and has the 
mental character to enjoy it. Not that Anah put into words 
or even coherent thoughts such an heretical opinion, but 
she apprehended dimly that beyond the silk dresses, the 
silver chatelaine, the lamps and the bird's-eye maple, there 
were vistas of marriage as yet unexplored and decidedly 
more subtle. It would hardly decrease Gil's charm that 
this was so. 

With the conclusion of their shopping there came a sud- 
den flatness over the spirit of the honeymoon. The small- 
ness of the hotel rooms, as contrasted with the spaciousness 
they mi^t be having at home, the insipidity of mere si^t- 
seeing, aimless staring at this and that, and a few days, of 
cold fall rain that made the city dull indeed decided them 
to go back to Manor earlier than they had first intended. It 
was Anah who suggested it. 

"I'd like to be getting that house cleaned and ready for 
the furniture," she said. "I don't see any use of staying 
here in New York and looking out the window at the 
rain. I'm tired of seeing all those fussy dressed-up women 
down in the dining room and the corridors with their little 
dogs and their diamonds. And we've been everywhere 
and seen everything, theaters and all," she concluded with 
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the usual provincial blindness to the reality of the city. 

She was standing at the window of their room at the 
Waldorf, looking out at Fifth Avenue where there was noth- 
ing to see except the pouring rain, and a few cabs and an 
occasional private carriage and the horse drawn omnibuses. 
Gil came over to her and flung his arm about her, and she 
leaned contentedly agcinst him. 

"Listen to the old married woman," he said, ruffling her 
hair. "Tired of her husband and wants to get home and 
see to the house cleaning. Well, honey, I'm sick of this 
place, too. I'm just perishing to get my leg over a horse 
i^in. I'll go downstairs and see what we can do about 
tickets and maybe we could get off to-nij^t. Could you get 
ready ?" 

"I'll begin to pack this minute," she said. "Oh — ^you were 
goit^ off without kissing me good-by !" 

They stopped and kissed and laughed, and then Gil went 
out. Presently he returned triumphant. Tickets could be 
had, he had telegraphed to Myers, he had made all arrange- 
ments for everything. 

"And as soon as we get back and get the place in order," 
he said, "we're going to give a great big reception and you 
shall wear your yellow silk dress. 1 wish you'd have let me 
buy you that diamond brooch. Wouldn't that have made 
Manor talk ! You wear things so well. I haven't seen any 
woman on this trip who could hold a candle to you. I 
wouldn't have married a homely woman — not for a million 
dollars." 

"And I wouldn't have married a homely man for two 
million," she told him, adding, "Gil — ^you look — ^and act — 
just like a royal prince ought to look and act !" 

He threw a glance over his shoulder into the mirror and 
his handsome mouth curved with satisfaction. Anah looked 
up from the trunk she was packing and saw it. Sub-con- 
sciously she added to her new estimate of him, "I must 
flatter him." She leaped to her feet, ran to him and kissed 
him. "Oh, my dear — my Gil," she said, "I do love you." 
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If the hcmeytnoon had been happiness, the coming home 
was better, so Anah felt. Here was the sunshine of the 
autumn still summer- warm, and here was the sprawling old 
house where generations of Whites had lived and bred and 
died, with its wide rooms and its hand-hewn steady tim- 
bers, and its whole air of waiting for some one who loved 
it to come again and make it into a home. There was np 
decay about it, but plenty of neglect and shabbiness. Anah 
and her black cohorts fell upon it like a cleansing whirl- 
wind and the dust of half a decade dissolved before them. 
Painters came and went, and the plasterer and the carpenter 
were called into requisition. The bride had to receive her 
first callers on the porch and sit with them there because 
there wasn't a room fit for company. 

Gil, during this process of cleansing and renovation, kept 
out of the way. He had promptly sloughed off his sophis- 
ticated manners and tastes, and reverted Joyfully to a mode 
of life that paralleled the existence of an English country 
squire of sporting tendencies. He got into old clothes 
and spent most of his days in the saddle. He concerned 
himself mightily about dogs and guns, in preparation for 
the opening of the hunting season. He went as naturally 
to out-of-doors as Anah turned to her housekeeping. 

Presently her work began to bear fruit. Cleanliness and 
order prevailed where they had not been for years. The 
new furniture took its place and the new curtains were 
hung, and new lamps filled and posed solemnly on the new 
tables. There was old silver and pewter to be rubbed to 
pale splendor and arranged on the new sideboard, and old 
china to be set out on the new dining table. The com- 
fortable nondescript living-room with its faded rep curtains 
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and its bookshelves — somewhere amoaf the Whites there 
had been a long forgotten bookish soul — and its comfortable 
old cushioned chairs and lounge she had left untouched. 
Gil wanted to dismantle it, and fill it with new shiny stuff, 
but Anah refused. 

"I like it in here," she said. "It gives me a feeling of he- 
longing to your people. Let's have the parlor grand, but 
keep this place the way it is — for a while, anyway." 

"It looks so dingfy," he grumbled. "It doesn't go with 
the other things." 

She flapped a duster at him and pretended to scold. "Oh 
you go and sit in the parlor," she said. "That's your room. 
I'll stay in here with all the family ghosts. And mind, 
when I get these chairs re-covered and the andirons rubbed 
up and the new cushions, don't you come round pretending 
that you like it." 

And so, half bantering, but with good reason under her 
lightness, she had her way. In a little while she was to have 
her way in more important things. 

They were sitting at the breakfast table when the waitress 
who had been running back and forth from the kitchen with 
hot cakes brought a message. 

"Mr. Myers, sah, is waitin' in de office. He says will you 
see him as soon as you kin ?" 

"I wish I had an overseer who would do his work and 
not bother me all the time," grumbled Gil. "I was going 
to ride put to see that young setter Doc Titheiow told me 
about, and I wanted to get off early." Nevertheless, he 
swung himself up from the table and went into "The Office," 
a smalt room at the back of the hall where the farm ac- 
counts were supposed to be kept. Bills of sale, breeding 
lists and factors' reports littered an old desk, and a pair 
of shelves held bottles of liniment and mange cure, a book 
on dog diseases and a litter of spurs, bridles and riding 
crops. 'Ras White's old saddle hung on the wall, and a 
picture of Henry Gay. Anah had had the place scrubbed 
and whitewashed, filled the ink-bottles, and put clean pens 
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and blotters there, otherwise it was left as it had been for 
a quarter of a century. 

She could hear the two men talking, and then Gil's voice, 
raised a little, forced itself on her ear. "You might just 
as well sell it and get what you can for it. I've got to have 
the money, and I'm not going to wait till kingdom come." 

Then Myers, expostulating: "But, Mr. Gil, if you'd only 
hold onto it for two-three months. It's a shame to let it 
go now " 

They seemed to argue, back and forth, but what it was 
to be sold Anah could not tell. Then Gil came in again. 
Bushed and wrathy. 

"That old pighead Myers!" he exclaimed. "Wants to 
hold the wheat until it goes up. I told him if he didn't 
sen the wheat he'd have to sell some of the stock. I've got 
to have plenty of ready money" — his face broke into his 
irresistible smile — "with a wife who requires silk dresses 
and jewelry and fine furniture and wants to ^ve big par- 
ties. Isn't that so, sweetness ? What are you goii^ to do 
to-day, Mrs. White, may I inquire?" 

Anah remained silent on the subject of her tendencies to 
extravagance. "I thought I'd look round the garden and 
see what I could get done there this fall," she said, at last, 
"and this afternoon I'm going to town." 

"Well, order the carriage," commanded Gil, "I won't 
have my wife walking along the dusty road. And tell 
Myers to let you have one of the field hands to work in the 
gfarden — two if you want 'em. My Lord, don't tlie house 
just look great, though ?" 

He bent his handsome head and kissed her, thoroughly 
content with his world and all its elements. 

"Gil," she murmured, from the circle of his arms, "if you 
could borrow some money on the wheat would you be willii^ 
to hold it?" 

"No," he said decidedly. "I don't want people in Manor 
to think I'm hard up and it'd be all over town before ni^^t 
if I borrowed." 
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"But if — if father loaned it to you ?" she said, planning 
rapidly. "No one would know it then. Then you could hold 
your wheat and get more for it : Let me ask father this 
afternoon, won't you?" 

"We-ell," he gave doubtful assent — then, "It sounds queer 
to hear you talking business, Anah." 

"This isn't business," suggested Anah, her black braids 
against her shoulder, "This is for my husband." 

And as she had anticipated he forgot his objections in the 
deligfit of her nearness. 

Presently he went striding out to the stables and a few 
minutes later he rode his sorrel mare, Zilly, round the drive 
under the dining-room windows. He whistled, and she 
came to the window to wave her hand and throw him a 
kiss. Zilly was prancing and he had stuffed his soft hat 
in his pocket so his blond brown hair blew round his fore- 
head unrestrained. He might have sat for a picture of 
cavalier youth. He laughed up at her, then tightened the 
reins and Zilly shot away like a rabbit. In a secmd they 
were gone. 

Anah did not nm to look after him, but turned and hur- 
ried into the office. As she had hoped, Myers was still 
there, composing with difficulty a letter to their Philadelf^ia 
factor. He was a short stumpy man, weatherbeaten and 
homely, and he bent over the pen with his tongue hung out 
like a laborious schoolboy. When Anah came in he rose 
quickly and respectfully. 

"Mr. White asked me to tell you," she began — for she 
had no intention of destroying Gil's face with Myers — "that 
it will not be necessary to sell the wheat. He has changed 
his mind and agrees with you that it would be better to 
wait till the price goes up," 

Myers' shrewd little eyes studied her hard. He knew 
Jehu Blades, and there was something here that smelted of 
him. "That's good, ma'am," he said. "He'll get double 
the present price if he holds it. Wheat's low now, but the 
market's risii^ every day. We've got nigh to three thous- 
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and bushels, sound and bright But if I don't sell the wheat, 
will I have to sell any of the stock? He said 'twould be one 
or tother." 

This was something she had not foreseen. "I think not," 
she said, at last. "Mr. White didn't tell me an]rthing about 
that. Are we over-stocked?" 

"Lord, no — I've sold off most of the young cattle a'ready," 
answered Myers, bitterly, "even the yearlin's. He would do 
it. And that fifty acres of grassland " he paused. 

Anah paused, too, and considered her words. "Well, at 
least you won't have to sell the wheat," she said, "and Mr. 
White didn't say anything about selling the stock, as I just 
told you. Sa I don't think he's so anxious to do it. Good 
morning." 

Myers sat down abruptly in his chair and tore into bits 
the letter he was writing. He gave a long si|^ of relief 
and thankfulness. "She's took a holt," he said aloud ap- 
provingly, and then put on his hat and strode forth to the 
bams with an almost jaunty step. He had an ally now. 

Anah did not wait until afternoon to go to her father 
for fear that Gil might change his mind, finding the situa- 
tion offensive to his dignity. When the money was in his 
hand he would be content. She put the servants at their 
work for the day, dressed herself and ordered the carriage 
and was driven rapidly to town. As she got out at her 
father's door she marveled a little that it had not changed 
when she felt such a tremendous change in herself. She 
rode where she had walked. She accepted service where 
she had served. She held a silk skirt out of the dust where 
she had worn skimpy calico. She had important affairs 
to transact with her father, she who had never known a 
figure of all his note-shaving, his mortgages. And in what 
a little space of time it had all happened! She gave the 
knocker an emphatic rap. 

Sally's daughter met her, grinning a hearty welcome. 
"Lawsy me. Miss Aney, but you do look fine I How's 
Marse Ql? When as I got up dishyer very mawnin' I 
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said to myse'f somp'n was bound to happen to-day, an' 
shore enough, here you come. Yas'm, you'r paw's in de 
dinin'-room, fig^rin'. Yas'm, he's right well an' hearty." 

Old Jehu Blades, before his desk, was as dry, as gray, as 
curt as always. He submitted to his daughter's kiss and 
asked a short question or two about her health. She dis- 
played her watch and chain which he had not seen on her 
first visit to him, and the old man turned the trinket over 
in his hand appraisingly. 

"Must have cost a power of mcmey," he declared. "That 
gold's none so heavy, neither." The subject of money hav- 
ing been thus introduced it was easy enou^ for Anah to 
go on. She sat facing her father, and even in the new 
bloom of early marriage, her likeness to him flared out as 
she spoke. What she said was to the point : 

"Father, Gil wants to sell his wheat to get hold of some 
ready money. Myers thinks he ought to wait for a better 
price. He says wheat's going up. I want you to lend 
him some money on the wheat so it won't have to be sold 
now." 

Her father showed no surprise. The whole world wanted 
money, and the individual desire for it was to him natural, 
no matter whence it came. "Ha-hum," he meditated. 
"How mudt's he got?" 

Anah had not forgotten the overseer's figures. "About 
three thousand bushels. Good, clean, bright wheat, Myers 
says. His word's reliable." 

"And how much's he want to raise on it ?' 

Anah hesitated. She had not discussed amounts with 
Gil nor with Myers. "I should think a thousand dollars 
woukl be enou{^," she said, at last. 

The old man considered again, tilting his head wisely. 
Finally, "I'll let him have a thousand f'r four months on 
his note, and 111 charge him one hundred bonus." 

It mi^t have been her father's own eyes that gave him 
back his gaze. "That's too much," she said. "Say, seventy- 
five." 
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"11 he don't IDte my terms, let him borrow elsewhere," 
said Jehu Blades, quite as he would talk to any applicant 
for a loan. 

"He doesn't want to borrow at all," said Anah. "He'd 
rather sell the wheat. I thought about borrowii^. And 
seventy-five's enough." 

Jehu Blades permitted himself a slight relaxation of the 
comers of his grim mouth. It could not be called a smile. 
"This once," he yielded, "Seventy-five." 

"Thank you, father," said Anah, taking her victory de- 
murely. She fingered her long watch chain. There was 
something else she wanted to speak of. "The young cat- 
tle's been sold off down to the yearlings," she said, at last. 
"What do you think of it?" 

"Poor business," quoth Jehu Blades. "Don't you let an- 
other calf be sold. You want to con-serve that proputty. 
You come to me about things," He put his long fingers to- 
gether, leaned back and half closed his eyes. "Myers is 
a good man," he said. "All he needs is backing. Leave 
him alone and say nothin' to him, but don't stop lookin' 
and thinkin'. That's a good big proputty and it oughtn't to 
be frittered away. You mind me, Anah." He paused and 
from becoming an oracle, he became a mere man. "I wish 
you'd tell Sairy's daughter not to put starch in my n^ht 
shirts," he said, irritably, "and I don't want soda biscuits 
at every meal, either." 

"I'll tell her," promised Anah. "Is there anythit^ else I 
might do for you, father?" 

"No — I'm comf'table enough," he said. His eyes kept 
wandering back to his desk, and it was evident that for him, 
at least, the interview was at an end. 

So Anah got up and betook herself to the kitchen, where 
she admonished the docile daughter of Sairy against too 
lavish a use of starch and soda. From the kitchen she made 
a tour of the house and found it well-tended and clean, so 
it seemed that what her father had said of his ccKnfort 
was true. She had the emotion of one who walks in a 
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dream, in strange yet familiar halls, striving to feel a part 
of her surroundings, yet inexorably alien. Her girlhood, 
in this bare place, was now remote, unreal. Nothing was 
real but the present . . . and' Gil. 

On the porch she waited a moment, and then walked its 
length and stepped down into the garden. She did not 
stop to look at the last of the roses, or the first of the 
chrysanthemums, clusters of jolly little yellow buttons, and 
feathery orange red stars. Just coming out and making their 
color felt among the dulled tints of autumn. She went on 
until she came to the bush of Lad's Love. 

Presently she called Sair/s daughter, "Josephine, bring 
me out the fire shovel and an old newspaper." 

Josephine came, breathless and interested. "Now you 
dig around this little plant," ordered Anah, "and mind, 
leave a good big ball of dirt Don't touch the lug one — 
no, don't dig too near it, either, for I don't want its roots 
hurt. There . . . there . . . that's right. ... A little 
looser on that side around there. Now lift it all out onto 
the paper. I want to take it out home and ;dant it in my 
new garden, you see, Josephine. Wrap the paper round it. 
I won't need a string if you tuck the ends in. Alt right, 
maybe it would be better. Go and get it then, and I'll carry 
the plant round to the porch." 

Josephine flew for a string. "Ill tie it up so's there won't 
a speck of dirt get on you. Miss Aney," she said, and tied 
valiantly. "Lemme carry it out f'r yo'. Want fer me to 
put it in at yo' feet ?" 

"No, put it on the seat beside me," commanded Anah. 
And presently she drove away, holding the little scion of 
the parent bush of Lad's Love close to her. As they drove 
downtown she had the driver stop at the post office and 
go in for the mail, and while she sat there waiting, Seth 
Markwood came out of the post office directly before her. 
He raised his hat, and after a moment's hesitation, walked 
over to the carriage and stretched a friendly hand to her. 
"Better do this and get it over," he said to himself. 
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He had not seen her since the night of the Cremers' 
party, when he had pledged himself to her service with the 
first articulate burst of deep feeling that he had ever per- 
mitted himself to her. Both of them remembered that mo- 
ment at this meeting, but neither was embarrassed by the 
memory. With alt the love that she had for Gil, Anah had 
always liked Seth and felt at ease with him. He was like 
an old glove, easy to wear, but not indispensable to the 
toilette of her life. 

"You're looking well to-day," he told her. He wanted 
to say, "You're looking radiant, you're looking beautiful," 
but his sober tongue tricked him to the colorless word 
"well." 

"I'm fine," she said, "Aren't you coming out to see us, 
Seth — ^we're about settled now." 

"I'll have to drive Mother out some evening," he said. 
"All the women folks in town are on tip-toe to see your new 
furniture — I suppose you know that. People say Miss 
Nannie Meserve went down to the depot and peered 
through the slats of the crates." 

They both laughed at this, and the air cleared between 
them. He was accepting it so easily — this new estate of 
hers — and yet his eyes had noted all — the bloom of her, the 
serene confidence of a woman who is much loved, even 
the dress, unaccustomedly handsome, and the glint of her 
long gold chain. 

"What a story," she said. "How do people think up such 
things ? Do come, Seth, and bring your mother. I'd love 
to see you both." 

"And what's all this green stuff you're carrying round 
with you so carefully?" he asked, touching a leaf of the 
plant of Lad's Love. "Have you gone into the gardening 
business T" 

She looked down at the plant and a shadow of seriousness 
came across her face. Unconsciously a word unusual to 
her tiiought leaped to her lips. 
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"I'm transplanting, Seth," she said, more to herself than 
to him. "I'm transplanting — romance." 

For a moment he stared at her with his heart very pal- 
pably in his eyes — ^it was safe to do it, for she was not 
looking at him. 

"Well, that's a plant that is bound to flourish wherever 
you are," he said, with mechanical gallantry. And then he 
bowed and was gone. The colored boy who was her driver 
had been waiting for the conversation to cease, and now 
he handed her the parcel of letters and papers and got 
into his place. Just as he started the horses a woman 
came round the comer of the street, and looked the equi- 
page over insolently as it passed her. She was dressed in 
violent red and raw pink, but her cheeks and her lips were 
move vivid than the colors of her attire, and her eyes were 
deep and sullen and wholly black. 

"Dat Griffin white trash," murmured Tom, with disgust. 
"Etey dress up an' surge eroun' like dey was somebody. 
Low down white trash — dat's what." 

Anah had observed the Griffin woman with reciprocal in- 
terest, and a trifle less of disgust and condemnation than 
was usual among the good women folk of Manor. 

"Was that Hattie Griffin, Tom?" she asked the driver. 
"The one who lives down in the shanty boat?" 

Tom was glad to be permitted to indulge his loquacity. 
"Yes'm, Miss Aney, dat who she is — sisteh dem Griffin boys 
dat got 'rested las' fall. Dey bad people to fool wid. Ed 
Griffin he stob one man an' dishyer Hattie Griffin, folkses 
say ef she git mad, she swar en fi^t wuss'n a passel er 
wil' cats. Yes'm, dey shore is bad people to fool wid." 

Anah turned and looked back at the renowned Hattie, to 
find, somewhat to her confusion, that Hattie had stopped 
to stare at the retreating carriage. 

"That's queer," thought Anah. "I suppose she just means 
it for a piece of boldness. Poor thing, — it must be awful 
to be bom into that tribe. She wouldn't be so bad looking 
if she was dressed in decent clothes," 
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She kaned back comfortably, dismissing the thoi^t of 
Hattie Griflin in the wonder as to just how she could best 
tell Gil that she had obtained the money to cany him over 
and save his wheat for a better market. She remembered 
her father's words : "You want to conserve that property," 
and they opened a vista of new and wonderful service to 
Gil. Her mind was keen, if undeveloped, and with this 
Brst bit of business accomplished, she felt that she might go 
on to larger successes. Gil was impatient with the petty 
details of farm management — why should she not relieve 
him of them, in so far as she could? Her Blades blood 
tingled responsive to the thought. She would k>ok into 
this matter of the cattle, and unobtrusively obtain from 
Myers his plans for the coming year. She shifted the plant 
of Lad's Love placed at her side and absent-mindedly 
sniffed at it If she could take care of things for Gil, it 
would give him more time for the things he liked to do — 
more time for riding, for hunting, for playing with his 
dogs and the like. There was no criticism of him in her 
determination. Whatever Gil wanted to do, the fact of his 
wanting it made it right and necessary for him. Not many 
women can love without a few mental reservations as to 
the utter perfection of their beloved, but Anah Blades was 
one of this rare type. The eyes of her mind were not shut 
to his shortcomings, but the eyes of her heart were. 

Meanwhile, Hattie GrifHn, the carriage being out of sight, 
turned and flaunted on down Main Street, conscious of the 
stares of the men and the averted eyes of the women. 
Her black eyes were as intent as the tiger about to spring. 
"So that's Gil White's wife," she was thinking. "I ain't 
seen her sence we was both young 'uns, but I know that 
Blades' look. She's mighty soft and pindlin' tookin' f'r 
him." 
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"She would never have looked like that for okv" S^ 
Markwood thought drearily as he went on ircHn the en- 
counter before the post office. "I'm a damned poor stick. 
Always afraid my feelings'll get away from me, and always 
sorry they don't. Caution's the curse of my Ufe. I've 
got weak tea in my veins instead of blood — hello, there's 

Doc Tithelow " he broke off his thoughts and waved 

a detaining hand at the portly doctor, and hurried across 
the street. 

"Mother's been nagging me for a week to get a copy of 
that tonic prescription you gave her last spring," he said. 
"The drug store's lost it, and she wants to take it again. 
Can I drop in at your office and get it this evening?" 

"Turn round and come back with me," su^ested Doctor 
Tithelow, "and I'll give it to you now. I was just going 
up to the office to get my medicine case — I've got a couple 
of country calls to pay." 

They dropped into step. "Feels like fall," went on the 
doctor, who dearly loved an audience, "and I'll be ^ad 
when the cold weather comes. My flesh is a burden to me 
for near about hve months in the year, but Lord, what a 
protection in the winter. I've got it over you skinny chaps 
then. Hello— look down the block, Seth. There's that 
Griffin girl off the shanty boat, — wonder what she's doing 
in town? The Griffins stick pretty close to the river most 
of the time." 

"Rty they don't all fall in and drown," offered Seth, 
tersely. "They ought to be run out of the county. If the 
district attorney had any guts, they would be. He's afraid 
of them." 

»9 
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"Ed Galbreath's got good cause to be afraid of 'em," 
said the Doctor, "and I'm not divulging any secret when I 
say so. But you don't need to be so bitter against 'em, Scth. 
According to report you're the only chap in Manor under 
sixty, married or single, that don't like a little game of 
seven-up or an occasional spree down on the shanty boat. 
And don't you be too hard on your fellow man's craving 
for excitement, Seth. It's human nature. And it's damn 
sight better for a man to work off his craving once in a 
while doing something he oughtn't, than to let it sour into 
mean temper and violence round his family. That's why 
ministers' children are so wild— their fathers never get a 
chance to break out and let the old Adam in *em loose, so 
they pass it on to the next generation. Now you're naturally 
a self- controlled, level-headed, cold-blooded young chap — 
but everybody's not like you." 

They had come to the drug store by this time and were 
going up the stairs that led to Doctor Tithelow's office 
above. As he opened the dcor a stufEy pungent smell of 
drugs and dust and tobacco rushed out to them. The doc- 
tor threw up a window. 

"Sit down," he said. "Ill copy off that prescription in a 
minute. And in the meantime, if you're not in a hurry I'd 
like you to taste a drop of Bourbon that my brother-in-law 
down in Covington sent me the other day, Man, it'll tilt 
even your steady head." He busied himself bringing out a 
bottle and two quaint, squat purple tumblers obviously dat- 
ing back a hundred years. 

Seth tasted the liquor apiweciatively. "Prime stuff," he 
said. "Funny thing, Doctor, that you should taunt me 
with being self-controlled and level-headed and cold-blooded 
just now. When I met you I was walkii^ along cursing 
myself for those very things. What do they get me, I'd 
like to know ? Where will they take me ? They keep friends 
away from me, they spoil my pleasure in the things other 
men like, they " he paused. He had been about to sa^ 
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something more revealing, for Anah's face was before 
him. 

"Well, yes, I s'pose they do," said the doctor, settling 
himself comfortably in one of the shabby arm chairs with 
his tumbler in his hand, and the bottle conveniently near. 
"That is, to a certain extent. All the same, we've got to 
have some men like you, Seth, in every community, or it'd 
go to the dogs." He observed his guest with exceeding 
shrewdness. Doc Tithelow was a wise man and a philos- 
c^er, and fully cognizant of all that went on in his com- 
munity. 

"We can't all be alike," he went on. "Now what I think 
of you is that you've got a big future before you. You 
ought to run for District Attorney next year and shunt Ed 
Galbreath out. After that, you could go to the State Sen- 
ate. And then to Congress, and then maybe the Senate. 
You got a brain, Seth, and people look up to you and 
respect you even now, yom^f as you are. You've been 
brou^t up in politics, so you know the ropes, and you can 
go just as far and just as fast as you want, in my opinion. 
Your father ought've done a lot more than ever he did, but 
he never had the ambitious itch. You've got a harder fiber 
than he has, and you're just as honest. A man that's brainy, 
and steady, who can hold his tongue and play the game 
hard, like a man, and is honest into the bargain — my Lord, 
there's nothing he can't do," 

It would have angered Annamira Markwood beyond en- 
durance could she have heard how openly Seth responded 
to Doctor Tithelow's bid for his confidence, 

"I've thought of politics," he said. "Of course. If I 
could see a chance of getting the nomination next year I'd 
begin to get my fences up now. I reckon you know that 
Jeff Hayden's looking that way too?" 

"Jeff Hayden's got no more chance than a tallow-legged 
cat in hell," declared the Doctor. "Not but that Jeff's a 
nice boy and people like him. But he's got no stuff tn him, 
and everybody knows it. He'd be another Ed Galbreath,— 
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worse, — if you want to get rid of that shanty boat crowd. 
Jeff's been running down there ever since he was fifteen. 
Everybody knows that, too. I tell you, Seth, I keep a 
pretty sharp lookout on the young folks. I'm interested 
in 'em. I've helped to bring the most of 'em into the world, 
and I know every twist and turn of their families, because 
I've dosed 'em, and bullied 'em, and petted 'em, fathers 
and mothers and aunts and cousins. There's not much gets 
past a country doctor. We hear more confessions than a 
Catholic priest. If I was so minded I could sit here and 
point out to you family after family, and tell you just what's 
the matter with them. I could name you women whose 
minds stopped growing when they were no more'n twelve 
or fourteen — men, too, for that matter, I could show you 
a family where every child is ugly-bodied and ugly-natured 
— and why ? Because their mother was forced into marry- 
ing their father whilst she was dead in love with another 
man, and so her marriage was plain hell to her. All her 
hatred, her rebellion, her forced submission in body and 
s[Mrit shows in the mental and physical ugliness of her chil- 
dren. Bound to. And look at those two Cremer girls — 
crazy to get married, over-sexed as the dickens. Well, if 
you'd known old Boone Cremer, their grandfather, and his 
relations with his slave women, you'd wonder that his 
granddaughters aren't on the streets. And look at young 
Gil White — there's an interesting type for you." 

The hand that held the little purple tumbler gave ever so 
slight a shake, but Seth's voice was even and natural. 
"Why, what about Gil ?" he asked. 

Doctor Tithelow poured himself another drop of the 
precious Bourbon and squinted at its liquid mauve transpar- 
ency through his glass. He cleared his throat and began 
learnedly. "I don't know whether they have 'em like him 
so much in the cities or not," he said, "but in every country 
community youll find one or two of 'em. They're children 
of nature and mighty close to her. You can't educate 'era, 
except about horses and dogs and breeding cattle, and 
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things like that. They may take on some of the ways 
and manners of culture — Gil did that whilst he was away 
— but bring 'em back to the country, and they relapse. I'm 
a fanciful old fellow, and I read a lot of mythology, as 
you know, and I kind of like to imagine that that old laugh- 
ing pagan god Pan touched 'em in the cradle, and gave 
them their taste for animals and their devil-may-care ways, 
and their beautiful young bodies — for they're always sym- 
metrical and graceful and beautiful the way a blooded horse 
is. They haven't got much brains — but they've got highly 
developed instincts. They've got to have their pleasures, 
and sometimes these are innocent enough, and sometimes 
they're gross, like old 'Ras White's were. Women always 
like 'em — all women, and, by gorry, I was interested to see 
Gil White marry Anah Blades instead of a buxom bouncing 
young female animal of his own sort. Anah Blades — -for 
all her soft eyes and gentle voice — has got the hard fiber he 
lacks, and she'll maybe save him from going the way his 
father went, I tell you, Seth, just living and looking at 
the folks around you and speculating about them and trac- 
ing out all their threads of character — it's so dosgoned in- 
teresting I'd like to quit my practice and do nothing else," 

Seth had listened to him in complete absorption. Now 
be got up, "It takes a philosopher like you to make it 
seem so. Doc," he said, "Much obliged for the Bourbon. 
It was a treat. Ill think over what you said about the 
District Attorneyship." 

"Talk it over with your father," the doctor called down 
the stairs, after his departing guest. He smiled knowingly 
as he put the bottle of whisky away into his medicine closet. 
"I reckon I gave him something to chew on," he meditated. 
"He's too good stuff to let go mooning around thinking he 
has a broken heart for a girl that hadn't sense to prefer him 
to Gil White. If women would only choose their husbands 
as carefully as they pick out their hats, there'd be a k)t 
of changing partners going on, and not so many funny mis- 
fits." His smile altered into something wry and bitter. 
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"A pity I couldn't have used a mite more judgment my- 
self," he concluded dryly, remembering his artificial little 
wife with her perennial silliness and affectations. And with 
that he picked up his medicine case and lumbered down- 
stairs. 

Meanwhile Seth had gone on, touched with a lightening 
of spirit that was not due to the Bourbon he had drunk. 
Under the Doctor's rambling dissertation there had 
been friendliness, solicitude, and something more, that 
pierced through the shell of apathy in which his despair 
over Anah's marriage had encased him. Fbr the first time 
in many days he felt the quickening of live emotion. He 
had a curious sense of resurrection, renewal, that was al- 
most inexplicable. The pain that he had thou^t unendur- 
able had not gone, but now he knew that he could bear it, 
and that it need not be always in the foreground of his 
consciousness. As one who has gone through long days 
of wasting, racking sickness, and wakes some golden morn- 
ing to find the tides of new life rising slowly through his 
wasted body, so Seth Markwood found that the profound 
sickness of his heart was gone and that he no longer need 
to brace himself to bear it. 

"It isn't that I shall ever stop loving her," he thought. 
"I'd never do that — I wouldn't even if I could. And I 
can't. If Doc Tithelow's ri^t about Gil, and she can make 
him into something, and be happy doing it, I'd be a selfish 
low-lived dog-in-the-manger to wish anything different for 
her. God knows I'm none so proud of myself, — but I'm 
not going to sit around and whine the rest of my life because 
I can't Have her. There's lots of other things I can have 
and I miglit just as well go about getting them. Doc's a 
smart old codger — ^he wouldn't ask me a question and yet I 
could feel him probing round for my sore spots. Well, 
he found 'em. And then he puts s plaster on 'em, a sooth- 
ing plaster of politics, and what I might do if I went at it. 
And I've come away feeling better than I've done for three 
months. I believe 111 just talk to Father. . , ." 
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His mind wandered away into a quick maze of schemes 
and speculations. He knew perfectly all the ins and outs of 
local politics, — who could be conciliated and who could be 
bribed, — ^who must be bullied and who must be deferred to. 
He knew every poor old has-been who must be taken care 
of by the [arty machine, and every petty Warwick who 
fancied himself a king maker. He knew what combinations 
could be trusted to work together, and who must be 
watched. NM for nothing had he been errand boy and 
general factotum at the endless meetings In Judge Mark- 
wood's back oiBce ever since he was ten. It would be al- 
most too easy to get the District Attorneyship. But after 
that he knew that he would have to tight. His breath 
went faster at the thought. There had never been a Mark- 
wood who did not love a fight. 

He had almost walked past his own front gate, so intent 
was he on his thoughts. But as he opened it, and half turn- 
ing surveyed the sleepy street beyond him, he had a sudden 
thrill of memory of the day in summer when he had waited 
for Anah to come home from church — and he had watched 
her pass with the Cremer girls — the last day as he now 
knew, that he might secretly call her his, since it was on 
that day she had had her first meeting with Gil after his 
return. He winced at the recollection of her, virginal and 
lovely, and aloof. She had been no less lovely to-day, but 
different, less shy, more assured, more of a blossom than 
the tight curled bud. 

There was a secret strain of romance in Seth, as there 
is in all clean and gallant youth. He stood for a moment 
and recalled in each small detail that Sunday memory of 
her, her thin dark dress, her delicate drooping hat, the 
careless friendly smile that she had thrown to him. "That's 
what she shall be to me always," he vowed within himself. 
"There couldn't be anything more beautiful. And Til love 
her till I die — and live as if — as if she loved me, too." 

To a casual passer-by he would only have seemed to pause 
a moment to glance down the street — a quiet, self-contained 
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and unremailcable young man — ^just as he entered his home 
gate. Btit in reality he was, for that brief space, Galahad 
beholding his Grail. An instant later, however, he had be- 
come, no more than he seemed. Yet he had won a sudden 
sharp elation and the strange numbness of his heart had 
yielded to it. He came up the flagged walk briskly and 
called to his mother with animation : 

"Mother — Mother — here's your prescription from Doc 
Tithelow. I'll leave it on the table in the hall, I've got to 
go on down to the office." 

Annamira Markwood, sitting sewing upstairs in her bed- 
room, heard his voice and was instantly conscious of the 
rise in his emotional barometer. "Thank you, Seth," she 
called down to him, not betrayii^ her discovery. "You 
and your father be sure not to be late to dinner." Then 
she dropped the fine hem she was rolling and ran to her 
window to see his departing back. She knew. "Now," 
she said with infinite satisfaction, "I was pretty sure he 
wouldn't mope about much longer. Perfect foolishness for 
him to care a snap of his finger over a girl who isn't more 
of a somebody than Anah Blades." She went back to her 
hemming and smiled over it. No mere son can hope to hide 
anything from a mother like Annamira. 

And even Elhel, who was dusting the sittii^-room as Seth 
came in and out, with instinct inherited from jungle ances- 
tors, felt the change in him. A little later she told the cook : 
"Marse Seth done brisk hissef up, honey. Come runnin' in 
jes' now, go-lightly as you please. 'Weepin' may enjure fer 
de night, but joy sholy comin' in de mawnin'.' Dat's de 
trufet" 
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CHAPTER XI 

"I WISH you wouldn't fidget so," said Sallie May Cretner 
fiercely to Prancena. She drew her skirts around her as 
carefully as possible to prevent them from crushing, but 
there was not a great deal of room in the carriage. They 
had promised Anah they would cc»ne early to the house- 
warming and they were on their way. 

"Don't be so snippy," retorted Francena, with equal em- 
phasis. "You've acted awfully funny about this party — 
I hope you're going to be more agreeaUe when you get 
there." 

Sallie May fussily shook out the folds of her wrap, that 
they mi^t not press on the |Mnk silk beneath. Her round 
face had an odd fretted look beneath her elaborately done 
hair. 

Francena's dress was delicate blue, and her coat was 
tan cloth with many capes about her shoulders. She did 
not look worried, — instead her plump blondness was very 
like that of a mischievous cherub. She rolled her blue eyes 
— just the shade of her ruffles — ^naughtily at Sallie May. 
"And you needn't frown so, either. It won't make you 
look any better when you get there. You're too siily about 
Gil, Sallie May. Of course, he makes up to you when you 
make up to him, but much good it can do you now he's 
married to Anah I Youll just get yourself talked about, 
and if Mother notices you again, — well, look out, that's all. 
You ouglit to have more sense than to run after a married 
man." 

Screaming color rushed up under Sallie May's fair thin 
skin, and tears of rage filled her eyes. "Don't you talk to 
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me like that," she said, in a ]ow panting voice. "I won't 
stand it." 

Francena was a little frightened by the tumult she had 
created. "Oh, very well, I won't talk at all, then," she 
said, lifting her chin. She sat still, stealing an occasional 
glance at her sister, who stared before her, her features 
set in a mask of thwarted spite. The silence lasted for 
at least five minutes, but it was impossible for Francena to 
hold her tongue longer than that Her mind had skittered 
on to their journey's end. 

"I'm just craay to see how Anah'll look in her grand 
New Yoric dress," she said. "My goodness, what fun it 
must be to be married and give parties in your own house. 
She wouldn't tell me what they were going to have for sup- 
per, but Miss Nannie Meserve says that Molly Plater was 
sewing for her sister, and she's the station agent's daughter, 
and she said her father said they'd got a barrel of oysters 
from Baltimore. And of course there'll be chicken salad I 
and frozen pudding. And cake. I hope they'll have one 
of those elegant tasting Minnehaha cakes. I know Anah 
got the recipe from Mother." 

"Don't be so greedy," said Satlie May, crushingly. In- 
deed much of the conversation that was exchanged between 
the sisters when alone was composed of scathing adjurations 
not to be so this or that. It is a trait not wholly unknown 
even in our best families. 

But Sallie May could not dent Francena's complacency 
to-night. With a new dress to wear and a party embellished 
with Minnehaha cake and frozen pudding and hours of 
dancing before her, Francena would have had to experieocc 
unexampled misfortune to be deeply affected. 

"Here we are!' she went on in tones of satisfaction. 
"We're the very first. It's all lit up, though. Look, Sattie 
May." 

Sallie May could not be impervious to the delights before 
them, and so she inclined her head amicably toward the 
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window nearest the White bouse, not forgetting, however, 
to Iceep guarding hands upon her dress. 

The carriage stopped at the old-fashioned horsdilock be- 
side the front portico, and the two girls stepped out, Fran- 
cena in the lead. A n^ro boy was in attendance and held 
her skirts away from the wheel, and as she ran up on the 
porch, the front door was opened by a n^ro girl in a high 
state of excitement, who, at sight of her, called back to 
some one invisible: "Tell Mist' Gil an' Mis' Aney folks 
b^nnin' to come." And then, according to instructions, 
closed the door behind the sisters and annoimced in a 
severely punctilious voice: "Ladies tek off deir wraps up- 
stairs, two doors down de hall." 

But as Sallie May and Francena set foot on the lowest 
stair, they stopped and stared, for Anah, in the yellow 
gown bought during her honeymoon, was coming down to 
them, and the dark loveliness of her, set in her shining gold 
draperies, amazed them into silence. Sallie May's heart 
felt a keen envious pang, and Francena gave a cry of 
startled delight, 

"Oh-h-hl" she called out. "AttakI You look simply 
stunning f 

And from the shadows behind her, Gil, foltowing, re- 
plied: "Yes— doesn't she?" 

"Well," said Sallie May, recovering, "it's not very much 
like your last year's party dress, certainly." 

They had met on the stairs by this time, and Anah was 
welcoming them. At Sallie May's words she laughed, 
"You mean my old white lawn with the sash I dyed my- 
self," she said, good-naturedly. "No, this isn't exactly like 
it Go on up and take off your wraps, girls. I'd go with 
you, but I've got some last things to see to downstairs. And 
hurry down, for I want you both to taste the punch and 
tell me if it's right. I'm so glad you came early." 

The two sisters went on, to take off their coats and preen 
before the mirror. Sallie May bit her lips and rubbed her 
cheeks hard. 
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"I hope I'll hive plenty of color," she tmirmured. The 
sight of her pink flounces and white shoulders reassured 
her. She dusted powder on her neck, and shook out a 
scented handkerchief. She commanded Francena to observe 
how her dress looked in the back. While Francena took 
her turn at the mirror, Sallie May stared critically about 
the rocrni. 

"It's that old furniture of Anah's mother's," she an- 
nounced. "She's had it all rubbed up, I wonder if she 
got that bureau scarf in New York. It's real pretty, isn't 
it?" 

Meanwhile Gil and Anah had descended to their lighted 
parlor. In the little office under the stairs they could hear 
fiddlers tuning their instruments, and the chuckling twang 
of banjo strings. 

"Everything looks all right here," said Anah, her fore- 
head touched with a little anxious line. "Oh, Gil, I do 
hope it will go off well." 

Gil, radiant, could see no fault. "Isn't it great P' he cried. 
"This is the way I like to live — something going on every 
minute, — people coming and going, dancing, supper parties, 
lights, and you the queen of it all. Did you put your violet 
brooch on ? I wish you'd have let me buy you that one that 
was all diamonds. Not that you could look any nicer, — 
say, you made Francena's and Sallie Ma/s eyes stick out, 
all right." 

"Let's go in and see the dining-room," said Anah, hardly 
heeding him. Her responsibilities lay heavy on her. Gil 
dropped a step behind her that he might admire her more 
fully, 

"I'm going to dance every dance," he boasted, "and so are 
you. And you must dance every other time with me, do 
you hear? By Godfrey, I don't believe I want you to dance 
with any one but me. You're too handsome." 

"Suppose I say you shan't dance with any other girl," she 
said, mechanically, hardly noticing her words, for she was 
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intent on every detail of the loaded dining-table and side- 
board. 

"Oh, come now, that's not the same," he cried, crestfallen 

as a child. "Listen, Anah " he caught her arms, so cool, 

so smooth. "Listen — you don't believe there could ever be 
any other woman I'd care a snap about, do you?" 

She leaned against him for a moment. "The pleasure of 
iove is loving," grimly says Rochefoucauld. But Anah could 
see no grimness in it. She smiled up at him, teasingly, as 
no woman smiles unless she is certain of her ground. "I 
don't know," she said. "Sallie May's got on a lovely pink 
dress, and pink's your favorite color. And I understand 
Bird Deane's going to wear pink, too. They must think 
they're of some interest to you, if they go to all that trou- 



He stopped the words with a quick kiss. 

"You're a rascal," he said. "Pink dresses, indeed. I 
wouldn't care for a million pink dresses, and you know it." 

"Sh," she warned him, "here come the girls." And they 
were quite grave again when Franccna and Sallie May came 
in. 

The punch, was duly tasted and pronounced just right, 
though Franccna suggested that just a little bit more sugar 
might. . . . But she was voted down. And the arrival 
of other guests drew them all back to the parlor. 

It was a very big party and a very grand one, for Manor, 
The rooms were presently filled with vivacious old and mid- 
dle-aged ladies in the grays and mauves and blacks that 
used to be considered the only proper wear for ladies over 
forty, even on festive occasions, escorted by gentlemen 
wearing varied vintages of dress clothes ; with charming 
girls blossoming in the shades of the rainbow and attended 
by the younger men — all in the highest of spirits ; and for 
more individual personalities, there were Doctor and Mrs, 
Tithelow — she with a little more applied "art" than usual, 
he good-naturedly mopping perspiration from his forehead 
even before the dancing began ; Mr. and Mrs. Cremer, the 
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former intent oo cards and punch, the latter amiably anxious 
to be of unobtrusive service to their young hostess ; Miss 
Nannie Meserve, who, having realized that this affair could 
not be viewed even in vicarious fashion from her window, 
had finally taken a step that she considered of the greatest 
boldness — hired a hack, and ttppCATcd in the crepe-trimmed 
attire that she reserved only for funerals of her dearest 
friends and relatives, her thin little old wrists weighted with 
jet bracelets and her thin little old face with its looped gray 
hair smiling inquisitively above a collar pinned by an an- 
cient brooch the size of a small saucer, twisted tresses of 
several defunct ancestors displayed under its jet and 
gold wreathed crystal; and there was Bird Deane, in a 
frock as pink and as flouncy as Sallie May's ; Rose Hayden, 
' a black-haired little witch in scarlet, choosing to be near 
(for the sake of contrast) tall, blonde-haired Ma'Louise 
Wilson's white organdy; a group of young men hung about 
this color combination — Timmy Slocum, Edgar Harrison, 
Albert Waddell, Harry Blair; Jeff Hayden could not be 
expected to show any interest in his own sister, so he was 
to be found at the elbow of demure Elsie Downes, whose 
down-dropped eyes were merely a tribute to the length of 
her lashes, and whose delicate dove-gray dress aided the 
masquerade of the most heartless jilt in three counties. 

Old Jehu Blades came to the party, too. True, he only 
stayed an hour and had little to say. But he looked at his 
dat^hter in her fashionable gown, and he cast a calculatii^ 
eye on the supper and he tasted the punch. He did not 
play cards with the elders nor dance with the young people, 
but he saw and marked every one who was there. He 
went away, not thinking of his daughter's bloom and beauty, 
but of the one fact which gave him real satisfaction — that 
she had made more show for the money expended than 
any one else could have possibly done and that no one be- 
side himself was aware of it. He speculated, with grim 
complacency, on what proper training will do, even for a 
girl child, and was content. 
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The presence of Jehu Blades was not unmarked. Cer- 
tain elderly gentlemen opined, in husky whispers, over the 
card table, that the women might say what they liked about 
Gil White being a good catch for Jehu Blades's daughter, 
but at that, she'd likely have a tot more than Gil when her 
father passed in his checks, and Gil White had known 
pretty well which side his bread was buttered on when he 
got into that family. And then the whispers became huskier 
still, and punctuated with knowing chuckles. . . . "Gay 
young dog. . . . Griffin's shanty boat . . . didn't know 
anything about cards but would play. . . . And that 
sister of Griffin's. . . ." But here the whispers died 
away lest th^y should be overheard. 

The party went easily about the business of amusing 
itself. Card tables took the older guests out of the long 
parlors into the comparative quiet of the living-room. Many 
a man who in the old days had joined roistering old 'Ras 
White in his cups looked curiously about, amazed to find the 
room so tmchanged. Their womankind were far more con- 
cerned with the newer furnishings, and there was a rumor 
passed gaily about that Miss Nannie Meserve had gone 
down on her knees to examine the New York carpet. 

Meanwhile, dancing began and went on steadily. There 
were six darky musicians, two with banjos, two with 
guitars, two with Eddies, and if you have never danced to 
that combination, well played, with all the African appre- 
ciation of rhythmic accent, you do not know what dance 
music really may be. It is a most- heel-tickling, rollicking 
music, and when, now and again, the musicians were so 
stirred by their own strains that they broke into impromptu 
song, it lent to dancing a delicious mad lilt that tightened 
arms about slender waists and quickened the swing of lithe 
young bodies. 

As at the Cremers' party, Seth Markwood had elected to 
a[^>ear with young Archer Archibald, and they had come a 
little late. Judge Markwood and his wife had already ar- 
rived and Annamira Markwood was holding off a proposi- 
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tion to make up a whist table until Seth should conte in and 
speak to Anah. She was bound that she would see just 
how he appeared and so she remained at a vantage post 
near the door, telling every one that she wanted to watch 
the yonng folks dance a while before she acknowledged 
that there was nothing left for her to do but play cards. 
She was outwardly smiling and composed, and extremely 
handsome, for she was wearing black lace, as only 3 South- 
em matron can wear black lace. Ben Waters gallantly 
importuned her for a waltz later in the evening, and she 
promised it, with an amusing coquetry as charming as any 
of the younger girls could offer. She complimented Gil 
and Anah and admired their house, she teased Francena 
Cremer about her beaux, and was unusually gracious to 
Mrs. Tithelow. 

Inwardly she resented with seething iMttemess Anali's 
gown and her loveliness. It was not ri^t, she felt, that 
this girl who had been loved by Seth should be so desir- 
able. She grudgingly acknowledged that Anah was beauti- 
ful and gracious, that she took the honors of her position 
well, and that she had something more of character and 
poise than the other young girls who were her friends. 
"She's come out wonderfully — I didn't know she had it in 
her. But, of course," thought Annamira Markwood, para- 
doxically, "Seth wouldn't have cared for her if she'd been 
the ordinary kind." 

It was while his mother was thinkii^ of these things that 
Seth and Archer came in. Annamira put up her fan to 
hide a sudden agitation, for she knew that other people 
were looking, that Sallie May Cremer was all malicious eyes, 
that old Miss Nannie Meserve was leaning and peering. 
But a second later the fan came down, and Annamira smiled 
proudly. 

For Seth had been absolutely self-possessed. "Why, 
Anah," he said, "you're magnificent! I never saw you 
looking so stunning. And where's the fond husband ? Gil, 
old chap, what do you mean by letting your wife outshine all 
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the other women here? It's not fair. I certainly 
shouldn't've brought Archer along, for he's yoang and 

unsophisticated " he broke off, smiling, to let Archer 

come up. 

"Well, Seth's only about half said it," said the red-headed 
youth. "I can see that this is going to be a dam bad night 
for bachelors. Everything looks fine, — and oh, my Lord — 
listen to that music. Going to give me a dance, Mrs. White, 
aren't you — or two or three?" 

"She's dancing every other one with me," said Gil, with 
delighted proprietorship, "but I think I'll let her give you 
each one." 

"1 want more than one," declared Seth. "Are you going 
to let Gil White tyrannize over you like this, Anah?" 

Anah had stood by listening to it all, her dark eyes shot 
with amusement, her head bent a little in her characteristic 
pose. She had a curious sense of age and detachment — how 
young these boys were, even Seth. And as for Gil, he was 
so flattered that she should be admired — and she was glad 
that she could make him gratified. All that she conld give 
him of happiness was so small in comparison to what his 
love had given her. What if she had gone on in that quiet 
unexciting way with Seth t She looked at Seth appraisingly. 
It was evident that she was no more to him now than he 
had been to her, — though if Gil had not come, like the young 
Prince in the Fairy Tale — she might very easily have mar- 
ried him, and they would have led the most humdrum of 
lives together. She read Seth so, with that blind unconscious 
heartlessness that a woman deeply in love is bound to feel 
toward the man who represents a slighter tie. Yet, in spite 
of that, she turned to him with a little special kindness. 

"Ill have this with you, Seth," she said, "unless you want 
to dance with some one else." 

"I can't imagine myself wanting to dance with any one 
else when you're around," declared Seth, deceivingly 
debonair. And they fell instantly into the quick gayety of 
a two-step. 
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Gil and Archer looked after them admiringly. And Sallie 
May Cremer came nearer, seeing her chance. 

"Now which of you ts going to dance with me?" she 
asked, her eyes on Archer, but her fingers laid lightly on 
Gil's arm. 

Archer grinned knowingly. "I think you've picked him 
already, Sallie May," he said, and turned away to where 
Rose Hayden's scarlet draperies fluttered invitingly. 

Annamira Markwood was making her way out to the 
whist tables. "The gossips'Il have to sing another tune 
now," she thought. "Seth looked so cheerful, and he and 
Gil were so friendly. I'm glad he danced right away with 
Anah, too — but I hope he don't dance with her again. He 
ought to dance with his hostess once — but that's enoi^h, 
under the circumstances." She strolled in unconcernedly 
upon the scene of the card players. Her husband came 
gallantly to meet her. 

"Here we are," he said. "Mr. and Mrs. Cremer and I've 
been playing dummy waiting till you came. Shall I bring 
you a glass of punch before we begin i^' 

"If you please," said Annamira, sitting down at the table, 
across from Mrs. Cremer's lavender satin, "But where's 
John Cremer?" she asked, as the Judge departed toward 
the dining-room. 

Mrs. Cremer laughed. "Oh, he's out at the punch bowl, 
too. You know how he is when there's any good liquor 
about. And I will say that the punch is elegant Anah's 
arranged everything very nicely, I think." 

"So she has," assented Mrs. Markwood. "It's downright 
wonderful considering how little she was ever used to. Not 
that Jehu Blades couldn't have done, of course." 

But Mrs. Cremer was not regarding her. Instead she 
was staring directly over Mrs. Markwood's handsome 
shoulder at the window. 

"FHinny thing," she commented. "I thought I saw a 
woman's face outside there staring in — sort of wild-look- 
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Mrs. Markwood turned and looked out but could see 
nothing. "Just one of the darkies, I reckon. You know 
how they love to peep at what's g:oing on. Ifd kill my 
Ethel if she couldn't hang around when I have company. 
Sometimes I get right provoked about it. But what's the 
use — they're just like children." 

Mrs. Cremer wrinkled her forehead. "No, it wasn't 
anybody colored. It looked like that awful girl off the 
shanty-boat — that Hattie Griffin." 

"Oh, I don't think she'd be brazen enough to do that 
And she'd have to come five miles. Well, here's our punch 
at last. How do, Mr. Cremer — your wife and I were just 
wondering if you and the Judge had found prettier girb 
to talk to." 

"Oh, pshaw, Annamira," quoth Mr. Cremer, "there never 
were and there never will he any girls as pretty as you and 
'I-exine here. And, by Jingo, you don't either of you look 
a day older than you did on your wedding day. Sit down, 
Judge, and deal, whilst I take the punch glasses back." 

And in a few minutes they were on the full tide of whist. 
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HiQH resolves are all very well to make, but devili^ly 
hard to stick to. That is a platitude that usually old age 
alone will acknowledge. Youth has a sublime belief in it- 
self and its untried responsibilities. It had been easy enough 
for Seth Markwood to say to himself that he would be happy 
in Anah's happiness, even though she was not for him. but 
now, when he saw her, so lovely, kind and unattainable, 
when he took her in his arms and felt the young roundness 
of her body close to him in the strange delicate intimacy 
of dancing, he was not so sure that he was capable of keep- 
ing his promise to himself. He had come there quite con- 
tent with his secret noblesse oblige, and confident that he 
need make no controlled pretense of ease, as heretofore. 
He had, he thought, administered an effective opiate to his 
broken heart, a true opiate, but not a cure. That, he did 
not wish nor expect. 

But now he began to wonder if indeed it had been an 
opiate at all. He wanted to speak to her ... to tell her. 
. . ."But, good Lord, I can't do that," he muttered. 

"What did you say?" asked Anah, 

He made a desperate effort to rally himself back to the 
moment of his entering into this house. "Oh, nothing. It's 
been a long time since we danced together." 

"Not so long — this summer at the Cremers'. You've for- 
gotten." 

Seth pounced upon his agonized spirit and shook it with 
his will. He wouldn't make a damned fool of himself 
now. And yet — how heavenly dear she was, how shadowy 
black her hair, how maddening the faint curve of her neck 
as she turned her head half toward him. And the round 
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[unk lobe of her little ear. Seth found himself thinking 
with sympathy of Saint Anthony, and tightened the hold 
of his arm ever so slightly. 

"I had forgotten about that," he said, "but that really 
hardly counts, for I only danced with you once there. I 
was thinking of the Christmas dance last year." 

That was a dance to which he had taken her. It had 
marked a certain definite change in their relations to each 
other. She had known, and he knew that she had known, 
without his telling, that he cared for her. From merely 
"going together," as Manor parlance phrased it, they were 
now "going together seriously." But spring had come, and 
summer — and Gil, and she had been swept away from Seth 
without resistance, — more than that, voluntarily. There 
were plenty of memories for both of them in that last 
Christmas dance. 

But Anah was not embarrassed by the reference. She 
was still sure of her belief that she had really meant but 
little to him, and that if he had cared be was now well 
over it. His mention of the past seemed to her just a 
little flattering touch. 

"We had an awfully good time at that dance, didn't we?" 
she said lightly, "Remember how that young man from 
Hiiladelphia, the one the Haydens brought, slipped and fell 
and how mad he was with everybody? I think he believed 
we played a j'tdce on him," She laughed, and Seth smiled, 
too. Her unconsciousness helped him. 

"The next time we come round by the dining-room door," 
she went on, "stop a moment. I want to look in and see if 
everything's all right. I'm not used to giving parties, you 
know, and I do want everjthing to go off well." 

"How do you like it, as far as it's gone?" asked Seth, 
searching his mind for conversation that would be a screen 
to his feelings. 

"Oh, I like it." She lifted her eyes to his and there was 
a quaint look of amusement in them. "And I daresay 
nothing's the matter. But Gil's so anxious that there 
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shouldn't be a single slip, and we've got two or three strange 
darkies in to help — ^well, I suppose I needn't bore you to 
death by telling you the details of the kitchen." 

They had stopped beside the dining-room door and he 
walked out beside her. Instantly she forgot him. "Take all 
the used glasses out right away, Violet," she told the girl 
in attendance, "and have Mattie bring them back as fast 
as she's washed them. In that way there'll always be plenty 
and the table won't be messy looking. And keep the bowl 
filled." She turned to Seth. "You don't mind if I desert 
you, do you, Seth ? We can have another dance later. I 
think I ought to go out to the kitchen." She looked up at 
him in the direct way she had. "It was a lovely dance," 
she said. "I can't tell you how much I liked it." 

Seth took 3 step after her toward the kitchen door, but 
then ste;^>ed back. Clearly that was a kingdom where no 
male guest would dare to tread. He knew the close of that 
particular two-step was near, but he didn't want to go back 
and seize another partner for the tag end of it. He wanted, 
very much, to be alone for a moment and assort and rear- 
range and quiet his emotions. Out through the little office 
there must be a back porch. Suppose he just went out there 
for a moment, to — well, to cool off. 

He edged past the musicians, and t^ned the door. It 
was exactly as he expected, and the diill dark of the ni^t 
pleased him. He could not see very much at first, coming 
from the brightness within, but after a moment he observed 
that the porch turned the corner of the house and was built 
against one side. He followed it, and presently found him- 
self opposite the window near which his father and mother 
were playing whist with the Cremers. 

How much at peace they were— how commonplace, he de- 
cided, standing well within the shadows and gazing in at 
them. He saw them smile, — those easy smiles of contented 
middle age, at which youth always gazes pityingly, and he 
felt himself older, more experienced than they. There could 
be nothing in his father's past of the blight and devastation 
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that he felt in his own heart — every complacent self-indul- 
gent line in the Judge's face denied it. And his mother — ■ 
Seth wavered there. There was a mysterious quality about 
Annamira Markwood that made her son wonder if, after 
all, she, too, might have been in her youth, something as 
elusively magnetic and as desirable as Anah. Seth did not 
know it, but his very granting of that quality to his mother 
was part of her passionate love for him, just as every 
mother who loves greatly her son creates between them a 
spiritual bond of sex, infinitely more binding and more 
subtle than that between man and wife. In his own 
thwarted love, Seth questioned his mother's inscrutable 
maternal eyes. 

But even the most unhappily thoughtful of young men 
cannot remain very long in the frosty air of an October 
night and muse on the qualities of his parents' youth. Seth 
stuck his hands in his pockets and turned to go back into 
the house, when he felt, rather than saw, that some one was 
moving very slowly, very stealthily, in the Tagged clump of 
arbor vitae that made a wind break at the side of the gar- 
den. 

"Now who " he said, and made a flying leap that 

hurled him against that moving figure. It grappled and 
struggled with him, in desperate silence and to his amaze- 
ment he found that he was holding a woman, a woman 
nearly as strong as himself, who, instead of trying to get 
away, aggressively attacked him and gave him several active 
moments before he could catch her wrists and hold her so 
that he would not hurt her. He had thought it was some 
skulking negro — a horse thief, perhaps — and the quality of 
his catch amazed and dismayed him. She writhed and 
twisted and jerked among the whipping branches of arbor 
vitae, and resisted being drained toward the light with 
frantic desperation. 

"Le^p, or I'll bite," she whispered fiercely. 

"Well, I'm damned," said Seth, for the first time in his 
life surprised into profanity before a woman, as the light 
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fell across the face of the creature he was holding. "It's 
Hat Griffin ! What're you doing heref" 

He kept a tight hold of her wrists and she was suddenly 
warily still, the sort of stillness that precedes a sudden 
desperate violence. He knew it for what it was, and his 
hold tightened. The Griffins were a foul breed, and she 
might easily have a knife. 

"What're you doing here?" he repeated, as she did not 
answer. 

"Nothin'." 

"What're you doing here?" he repeated again. It was 
his coming courtroom manner and more able witnesses 
than this poor creature were to go down under its cold 
inquisition. 

"I wanted to see 'era dancin' an' carryin' on," she jerked 
out at last, sullenly. 

"Wanted to see who?" 

Her nerve was coming back. "Oh, Gil White, and his 
fancy new wife." She flung up her head and he could see 
her eyes gleam animaMike in the dark. 

For a second Seth almost relaxed his hold on her wrists. 
There had been something in her voice when she had said 
Gil White's name . . . something that told him ... in 
sudden angry disgust he was sure. . . . 

And then, before either of them could move, the kitchen 
door was opened and a wide flare of brilliance from its 
lights fell directly upon them, half darifened immediately 
by the shadow of some one, and he heard Anah's voice ex- 
claim : 

"Why — what in the world " 

Seth looked round calmly. "Go back in the house and 
don't say anything, Anah," he commanded. "It's only a 
tramp-woman. I'll get rid of her." 

Instead of obeying him, Anah shut the door behind her 
and came swiftly out on the porch. Seth had to make an 
instant decision. He loosed the girl and stood quickly back 
from her. 
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"Get out of here as swift as you can leg it," he said in a 
swift undertone, "or I'll have the dogs out after you and 
run you all the way to the river. D'you hear me? Get." 

Hattie Griffin wasted no time, for she knew that he meant 
it She darted away into the night and they could hear 
her scrambling through the garden hedge. Then, running 
steps on the hard path outside — and then — silence. Seth 
put up his hands and smoothed his hair, shook down his 
sleeves and mechanically arranged his somewhat disordered 
array. Meanwhile Aaah had stood, silent, on the edge of 
the porch. 

"You'd better go back inside," he said, speaking very 
gently and with as much unconcern as he could muster. 
"You'll catch cold out here," 

"But who was it?" she asked. "It looked like that Griffin 
girl from the shanty-boat." 

There was nothing in the least significant or alarmed in 
her tone. "So long as she's seen," he thought, "there's no 
use trying to lie to her," 

"It was," he said, as unconcernedly as he could, and came 
up on the porch beside her. "She was han^^ng round in 
the bushes out here and I cau^t sight of her and thou^t 
she was a man and jumped at her. She fought like a wild 
cat." (He even managed to laugh.) "I daresay she was 
trying to steal a horse blanket, or a laprobe out of one of 
the carriages. Do go in, Anah — ^yoj haven't got any wrap 
on. How did you come to look out here, anyway?" 

It was extraordinarily sweet to he there with her, in the 
tingling night, with the consciousness of this exciting secret 
shared. How calm she was ! Any other girl would have 
screamed loud enough to alarm the neighborhood. In the 
darkness her golden dress was luminous, but her black hair 
melted into the shadows, leaving her face a triangle of pale 
pearl. 

"I was looking for the other ice cream freezer," she said, 
prosaicly enough, "and when I opened that door and saw 
you there — it gave me the queerest feeling for a second. 
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That wcanan's ^es shone green over your shoulder — like a 
wild cat. I'm certainly much obliged to you, Seth, for 
pcaring her off. D'you think she'll come back ?" 

"No — I don't believe she will. Of course, if you're wor- 
ried about it you might tell Gil " he advanced this last 

with hesitation. He wondered whether it was best Gil 
should know — though at least it would warn him of what 
£ort of creature he was trifling with. 

"Oh, there's no use telling Gil," said Anah, as one 
mig^t speak of an indulged child. "He's having too good 
B. time to care about anything. I'll ask Myers to watch 
about a little, though." 

"That's a good idea," said Seth, "only don't you bother. 
Ill hunt him up and tell him." 

She did not return by the kitchen but walked by his side 
to the door from which he had come. Within, the first 
people they met were Gil and Sallie May Cremer, heads 
together, ^e leaning against his shoulder, amorous hands 
on his arm. With a throb of recollection Seth had the 
memory of that summer night of a few months ago when 
he had protected Anah from Sallie May. There was no 
need to protect her now. With laughing self-confidence she 
advanced on the two. 

"Run off and dance with some one else, Sallie May," 
she ccnnmanded. "I'm going to have this waltz with Gil 
myself." 

Gil obediently put his arm around Anah's waist and 
swung her into the waltz, and Seth did not miss how the 
alert decision of her manner melted into a sudden dreanqr 
ecstacy at her husband's touch. 

Sallie May turned away, disctxnfited. Anah, a matron, 
in a gown more lovely and more costly than her own, could 
not be snubbed or set aside as Anah, the girl, in her Ump 
white muslin of three months before, could be. 

"But even so," thought Seth, with a fierce exultance, "she 
still needs me. I protected her against Sallie May that 
pi^it, and now I've protected her from smnething infinitely 
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worse. And tf I were her husband she wouldn't speak of 
me with that easy way of making my decisions for me. 
Gil 'mustn't be bothered about anything unpleasant' — and 
she's the one to say whether he's to be bothered or not. 
Thafs not marriage." 

He found Myers and delivered his warning to the little 
overseer. Then he came back and in order not to seem too 
good-for-nothing a guest, he asked Qara Tunis to dance. 

"Where'd you get that scratch on your cheek?" demanded 
Clara, as they started off, with the frankness of an ac- 
quaintance that dated from infants' class in Sunday school. 

"Oh, that," he promptly improvised. "Funny thing — I 
went out just now to walk round the porch and cool off, 
and missed my step in the dark and fell into a whole 
bramble-patch of bushes of some sort. Does it look bad ?" 

"It's really nothing much," said Qara. "Only I saw it 
when you turned your face round. Seth, did you notice 
Miss Nannie Meserve ? I honestly believe it's the happiest 
night of her life. Look at her. She never had so many 
new dresses and so much furniture to look at and feel of 
at any one time before. She's sat on every chair in the 
room, and nibbed her fingers on the carpet. Isn't it 
funnyf" 

"Oh, well, women are like that," commented Seth. 

"They are not," Gara pouted at him, "and you ought to 
be ashamed to say such a thing. I'll tell your mother on 
you. My, she's stunning to-night in that black lace dress — 
she doesn't look a day over thirty." Clara prattled on 
lightly. She was a good dancer and a plump arm-filHn« 
little creature. Seth answered her inconsequences in kind, 
though he did not give her more than one-quarter of his 
attention. Within himself, he was suddenly keenly alive 
and interested in life. His recent adventure was a secret 
link to make him part of Anah's life, just when he had felt 
that he was forever barred from her. He might become 
vital to her and her happiness. He promised himself that 
he would look into this affair of the GrifEn girl and see that 
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Anah was adequately protected against her. It all gave 
him an exciting sense of combined chivalry and intrigue, and 
he laughed at Clara's nonsense and swung her about mas- 
terfully. Clara was charmed. She told herself that she 
had always thought Seth very handsome, — and now that 
his romance with Anah had ended so tragically for him, it 
was really wonderful and brave and splendid of him to try 
to bear up so well. Such were Qara's mental adjectives, 
heavily italicized. She was a sentimental little dumpling. 
Before the evening was over she had passed her views on 
to half the girls and some of the matrons who were there. 
Seth would have writhed to hear her, and it is probable that 
if Annamira Markwood had heard her she would have slain 
her where she stood. 
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BOOK TWO 

CHAPTER XIII 

These was no possible doubt in Gilbert White's mind bat 
that his marriage was perfection. He was deep in self- 
content. Here was his bouse, made over and refurbished 
into something far grander than any other in the whole 
wide neighborhood, talked about and, as he imagined, greatly 
envied ; he enjoyed the easy comfort to which the mechanism 
of the household was adjusted, with nothing apparent to 
himself but the gratifying results; the very food that ap- 
peared on his table was invariably chosen to conform with 
his likes and dislikes ; and always at the head of the table 
sat Anah, not only beautiful to look at, but unmistakably 
centered on himself. There was evidence of her devotion 
in every glance she gave him, in everything she said or did. 

And it was, moreover, the sort of devotion that flattered 
and soothed and did not irritate. She never clutched, she 
never demanded. She let him go his way, as free as air, 
assuming always that it was her place to wait for him, to 
cater to him, to adjust life into a beautifully cushioned 
ease for him. Not that she was without spirit — for she 
could ^ve and take and tease as well as himself. But be- 
neath these surface lightnesses, there was the flame of serv- 
ice, always burning steadily. 

What he did not see— nor did she— was that though he 
seemed to be sovereign, he was but a royal figur^ead, 
steeped in a self-indulgent idleness. It was so easy to turn 
to her and say, "I wish you'd talk to Myers this morning — 
the old boy always makes me mad, somehow, kicking about 
every little thing I want done and acting as if he owned the 
117 
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place." She was only too glad to obey him. So from 
that first transaction of the wheat it was Anah who sat 
in the little office with the overseer, and plodded through 
the tiresome rows of figures, listened to his prosy reports, 
and planned with him the details of the work of the farm. 
She was interested, quick to leam, with a natural aptitude 
for management, where Gil cared little and knew less. 

It was an arrangement that was satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. To Anah, because it was something she- could do 
for Gil, and because she knew she served his interests better 
than he possibly could ; to Myers, because instead of having 
to deal with easy-handed prodigality and an obstinate igno- 
rance, he was directed by a mind as keen for thrift and as 
clear as his own, with a far-seeing commonsense that sup- 
plemented his own greater knowledge of the farm itself ; and 
most of ail it was satisfactory to Gil, because it relieved 
him from the endless friction with Myers that he, being easy 
tempered and indolent, disliked, and found the one flaw 
in his otherwise delightful existence. 

For Gil was essentially a pagan and a primitive, as 
Doctor Tithelow had said. The veneer given by his school- 
ing and the more sophisticated environment of his teens 
dropped off easily. He reverted to the type of his forebears, 
whose contentment lay in such simple sports and coarse 
pleasures as the countryside afforded, and asked for nothing 
more. 

There were his horses to ride, his dogs to follow him, and 
his game cocks to see to. In the stubble and the woods 
there was good hunting, and the care of his guns seriously 
engrossed a good bit of every day. He had early foregath- 
ered with Jeff Hayden and Harry Blair, two of the town's 
wildest young blades, and the three of them formed a con- 
genial group which was endlessly concerned with such facts 
as a hunt to be given in the neighboring county, a cock 
fight to be arranged, a litter of pups by Doc Tithelow*s 
celebrated setter, Blaster May, a barrel of prime whisky 
sent down from Baltimore to old Ben Waters, and other 
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matters of sport and exdtement. The three played cards 
together, and rode hard, and in general lived a genial life 
of the senses that is only possible when the blood runs 
quick with youth, and wild nights are easily made of primi-' 
tive elements. 

In an unused stable Gil presently arranged a pleasant 
little bachelor habitat — two rooms, one a small but perfect 
theater for a cocking main, and the other a sitting-roonit 
with lounge and arm chairs, a stove whereon Harry Blair, 
who was a better cook than any woman in Manor, would 
mix up savory supper dishes, a table for eating and for 
cards, and a cupboard for liquor and such heavy china and 
^assware as they needed. It was a comfortable little place, 
— not the only one of its kind in the neighborhood, but 
most of such private masculine quarters were either the 
property of bachelors who were under no domestic law, or 
of married men whose wives frowned on such indulgences, 
and only permitted them under protest. Gil's pleasure 
house suffered no ban from Anah. If that was what hd 
wanted, then she was only too pleased that he should hav0 
it, and she did not quarrel with the time he spent there 
away from her. She was so supremely secure of him 
in her own mind that she could afford to give him all the 
rope he wanted, knowing that he always came back to her 
an adoring lover. When Jeff and Harry rode up late irt 
the evening, with perhaps another man or so, to bum the 
midnight oil with cards and tobacco, she could kiss Gil 
goodnight and send him out to his friends without a mis- 
pving. Had she not had all the first part of his evening? 
And why should she grudge him anything he wished, when 
he was equally generous with her? 

But there was something more than nights in the little 
bachelor house. One small place, be it ever so rich with 
attractions, could not always content these restless spirits. 
It was inevitable that the three friends should go to thf 
shanty-boat, and go more frequently than most of the 
others who frequented it. A very occasional spree wa* 
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quite enough for the average male citizea of Manor and 
its vicinage, but of all who turned their horses' heads into 
that winding, pine-carpeted trail through the woods, that 
turned off the traveled road only a few miles above the 
White farm, there were none so often as Gil and his asso- 
ciates. The trail led over a hill and across a marshy cause- 
way rudely constructed by the Griffins themselves with 
logs cut at hand. A quick dip and turn brought them to the 
river bank, with the still dark water beyond and the squat 
ugly shape of the shanty-boat peering at them with its two 
little malignantly bright window eyes. The horses would 
be tied to convenient trees. And then the visitors would 
stumble across the two planks that formed the gangway 
aboard. 

Inside Ed and Bert Gri£5n would be sprawling at the 
table with the inevitable cards. It was said that they played 
every minute that they were not eating and sleeping, or 
on their occasional fishing trips. A flaring kerosene lamp 
above made the rough room very light, and spared none of 
its ugliness. At the back, sometimes lying on one of the 
mde bunks, sometimes busy with dish-washing, or cooking 
— for there was a codt stove and a table at one end of the 
boat, — would be Hattie Griffin, savage and dark and mag- 
nificently fleshly, her scarlet ribbons no redder than her 
lips, her black hair lost in shadows, her eyes agleam with 
intense vitality. Where Ed and Bert were sallow and lean 
and lazy and unsavory, she was firm and white of flesh, in- 
stinct with vitality. The two men would always welcome 
the newcomers. But Hattie would speak or not, according 
to her mood, and if she was in one of her high tempers, 
she would, if it suited her, break up the game and send 
everybody home with a profane violence that none dared 
gainsay or attempt to thwart. 

She had been in one of these moods of violence the first 
time that Gil White had gone to the shanty-boat, a month or 
so before his marriage. It was a hot and still night, with 
sheet lightning playing in a lowering slcy. Waves of heat 
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seemed to come from the woods, brii^ing overpowering per- 
fume of the [rities, and from the river itself there rose that 
strange close odor of wet slime that always exudes from 
slow water on nights like this, 

Hattie was sitting outside the boat, on the tittle uncovered 
deck, her dress half off her shoulders, her hair shining and 
matted with beat. She bad called out, as the three young 
men came down the bank : 

"You all c'n get on your horses and go right back/' 
she said. "Nobody's comin' aboard to-night" 

"What's the matter, Hattie?" asked Jeff Hayden, un- 
heeding. He bad already set foot on the gang plank. 

She leaped to her feet, stooped and laid her hands to the 
plank. 

"Ill tip the whole damn lot of y' in the water if y* dont 
mind what I say," she snarled at him. 

It was then Gil White took up the plea, and as he spoke 
the light from the windows fell straight on his face, and his 
eyes laughed at her. 

"Oh, don't be so mean to a stranger," he said. "Tip Jeff 
into the water if you want to, but let me come on board 
first." 

She had lotted up, arrested, by his voice. Her hands 
came slowly away from the plank, and she knelt in the dark- 
ness and stared at him. 

"Who are you?" she asked, "giving orders so free aroimd 
here? Nobody never asked you to come." 

"But I'm here — and I want to get acquainted. Aren't you 
going to let us on ?" 

There was a moment o£ silence, and then she got up and 
went back to her bench on the deck, 

"Come on, if you want to," she vouchsafed. The three 
of them promptly followed her bidding, and as Jeff and 
Harry went inside, Gil had stopped beside her. 

"That was pretty nice of you," he said. 'Tm much 
obliged." 

"What's your name?" she demanded. 
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"Gil White, at jfour service," he said, sweeping off his 
hat with a bow. It was playfully but not mockingly done. 
*TVhat's your name ?" he demanded in return. 

He could hear her breathe hard in the hot darkness and 
then, the answer came in one word, half choked between 
her teeth. 

"Dirt." 

It was the cry of an inarticulate, protesting sou], and it 
shocked Ql White's easy, light nature into soberness. It 
was his instinct to be kind when it cost him no effort, and 
he answered her as he would have responded to any suffer- 
iag thing. 

"Why, you nnistn't say things like that You — you're 
awfully upset and unhaj^y about something, aren't you? 
I'm sorry. If there was anything I could do " 

It was the first decent word from a man that Hattie 
Griflin had ever heard, and she looked up in amazement. 
This man spoke as if she was just like anybody else. He 
didn't put his hands on her, or make a joke of her, or . . . 
She waited unbelievingly before she answered, 

"You go along in with the boys," she said, at last, "I'm all 
right." 

But she moved her seat so that she could see him as he 
sat with the others around the table, and dealt the cards, 
and when Ed called out to her to get the drinks, she did it 
with a willingness that was new in the annals of the Griflin 
family. 

Later she came and sat down by Gilbert White and 
watched his cards as he played, but she did not speak to 
him, and the set of her brows and her stormy eyes forbade 
any banter from the others. Gilbert had paid no attention 
to her, had in fact hardly been aware of her, and this she 
knew. It whetted her appetite for him. 

"Wait till after he's married," she said to herself. "Then 
well see." 

She read him with entire exactness, "He's as weak as 
water when he thinks there's any fun going on," she said 
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to herself. "But there's nothing real low down or mean 
about him. He's just a big good-looking kid, and he'd be 
awful easy to handle once he got going." 

When the game was over, and the guests had paid th^r< 
losses to the brothers, and paid for the drinks they had 
shared — for it was the law of the shanty-boat that Ed and 
Bert never drank at their own expense — Hattie got up with 
the lantern and held it high so that they might see their way 
back to shore. 

"So long, (31 White," she called out after him. "Come 
back again." 

But so strong was her reputation as a vixen and a term- 
agant that it was not until they were riding away through 
the steaming woods that Jeff Hayden said, laughing: 
"Well, you made a hit with Hattie, all right I never heard 
her speak so decently before in all my life." 

"Neither did I," chimed in Harry Blair. "She surely was 
struck on you, GiL" 

Gil gave a more or less self-satisfied little chuckle. 

"Oh, get out," he protested. "I hardly looked at her. 
You fellows don't seem to remember that I'm pretty near 
a respectable married man. No mixing up with shan^-boat 
females for me." 

'That's where you're smart," Jeff Hayden said. "Hattie's 
a bad one. I'd rather have Ed and Bert both mad at m^ 
with their knives out, than get a tongue-lashing from her. 
She's a terror, I tell you." 

They had gone on to talk of something else, but the scrap 
of comment had stuck in Gil's mind. A wedc later he had 
met Hattie on the road, as he galloped his horse out of his 
own front gate. He was on his way to Anah in ^ fever of 
impatience, but something stronger than his will made him 
draw up his horse beside that gypsy figure. 

"Hello," he called to her, "Where are you going?" 

She had gazed up at him devouringly. "You look m^ty 
fine on that horse," she drawled. "Ain't you afraid to 
speak to shanty boat trash like me ?" 
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The words were simple enough, but the look that went 
with them was bold and demanding, provocative. It made 
Gil White tingle and he answered her unspoken rather than 
her spoken words. 

"By George, I am half afraid to speak to you," he ex- 
claimed. "You're as heady as a drink of liquor, Hattie." 

"You caint know that — y€i," she said, "but maybe you 
will some day. Ride your way. I can wait." And she had 
drawn back into the roadside. 

He had ridden on more slowly. "It's as queer as the 
dickens," he told himself with a puzzled naivete. "Here I 
am just crazy mad about Anah, and yet, that girl, with her 
big dark eyes and her slow way of talking — I ought to be 
ashamed of myself to let her distract me for a second. 
Looks as if there was something in what Jeff said the other 
night." And again he felt the pleasant self-consciousness. 
He had never been unaware that women, both in general 
and particular, liked him, and were attracted to him. Even 
the high plane of feeling to which Anah had drawn him 
could not obscure that. 

But after this he had seen Hattie Griffin no more tmtil 
wdl after his marriage. Then, while Anah was busy with 
her endless — to him — house renovation, he and Jeff, one 
afternoon, had taken their way to the shanty boat again. 
The brothers Griffin were away — fishing, Hattie told them. 
And Jeff did not want to stay unless he could have his cus- 
tomary game of cards. He had declared his intention of 
riding on, but Gil, on a sudden impulse, said that he was 
tired and would loaf around for a while, perhaps waiting 
until Ed and Bert returned. It gave him an hour with 
Hattie, and he did not know it, but she had passionately 
willed it so. 

As socHi as Jeff had gone, she came and sat very near to 
him and talked to him, her full ripe body moving restlessly, 
her eyes burnt with primitive desire. She knew that she had 
foimd a man she wanted and she made no delay in letting 
him know it. In the end, Gil rode away in haste, sick with 
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disgast at himself, his pockets emptied of money that he had 
forced on her, as if in some sort to clear himself of any 
blame. Never, never, never would he go bade again, he 
vowed. 

In the main he had kept his word. He had not gone again 
unless there were other men with him, and he stayed with 
them, at the game, every moment of the time. He did not 
lo<^ at her, or do more than nod to her when he saw her. 
It was because of this that she, thwarted and sore, had ven- 
tured to come and hang about the shadow of his home while 
he and his wife welcomed their friends to their house-warm- 
ing. She wanted to see him again, no matter how, and she 
bad some wild dark idea that she might see Anah, and 
perhaps do her a hurt. If she had not lost her usual cautim 
and stepped too far into the light, she would never have 
been caught. But she knew the Markwoods and there had 
been that in Seth's iron hands, and his cold voice, that had 
frightened her from her design. She had gone home, sob- 
bing and raging. Yet her intent was in nowise changed. 
All the savage strength of her was but drawn back a little, 
cowed for the nuMneiit. 
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Delibekate by habit and design, it took Seth Markwood 
a long time to make up his mind to warn Gil about the 
stianty boat woman, and during that time, while the crisp- 
ness of October turned into the dullness of November, and 
November's dreariness into the bri^ter, colder days of De- 
cember, he was eternally arguing with himself as to whether 
or not he should do it. He would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment if he could have been sure which course would be the 
more protection for Anah. 

"li I tell him," he said to himself, time and again, "he 
may be angry because she's said nothing to him about it, 
and he may let something slip that'll rouse her suspicions 
and then the fat'll be in the fire. H I don't tell him, he may 
go on, fool-like, until something worse happens than hap- 
pened that night. He ought to have sense enough, if he's 
going to do anything like that, to keep Anah clear of it." 

The question whipsawed back and forth in his mind fur- 
ther. He gave a long and candid sigh. "And I want to be 
sure," he ai^ed with his silent mentor, "tiiat I'm not doing 
it out of plain self-righteousness. I want to be sure that I'm 
unselfish and really thinking about her, and not getting a 
measly little satisfaction over the fact that I know Gil 
White's a rotten hound, and can tell him so and prove it to 
him, and feel that smug, holier-than-thou feeling whilst I'm 
doing it. I'm not his keeper, God knows. I'd let him ride 
his way straight to perdition if it wasn't for Anah. And 
if this thing isn't going to profit her anything, I'm not going 
to mix up in it, just because I'd like to put it to him stra^ht 
what sort he is," 

He walked back and forth in the old office that had been 
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-the legal stronghold of four generations of Markwoods, set 
low under the maples, bare now, their branches creaking in 
the wind. The stove gave out a fervent ruddy heat. It was 
a black, pot-bellied thing, able to hold, as Judge Markwood 
bitterly complained, three scuttles fiill of coal at a time. 
Wash, their man of all work, kept it going at top speed as 
soon as cold weather began. Seth was there alone, for his 
father had gone down to the Raster of Wills, and Archer 
Archibald had gone with him, more to provide an audience 
for the Judge's sententiousncss than to be of any real use. 

Presently the outer door opened and Annamira Mark- 
wood's handsome head appeared. "Where's your father ?' 
she asked, coming in and shutting the door behind her. She 
stretched her gloved hands to the stove. "My, that feels 
good. I wish you'd send Wash up to the house and let him 
fix our fires. Ethel nearly dies when she has to. I was 
scolding her this morning about lettii^ the rai^ go down 
so low and what do you suppose the ridiculous thing an- 
swered me? "While the fire holds out to bum, the darkest 
sinner may return.' Can you imagine?" She laughed, show- 
ing her white and even tMth. But now she glanced at Seth 
more sharply. 

"What's on your mind?" she asked. , 

Seth looked at her in exasperation. His mother's tele- 
pathic powers had not been exercised against him over- 
much of late and he was grateful for the respite. Now she 
was beginning again. He wished she would stay away from 
the ofHce, though he knew that her visits were rare enough, 
if he would have thought fairly about them. 

"Nothing," he said. "What makes yoa think there's any- 
thing on my mind ?" 

The minute he had said that he r^etted it, for it gave her 
a loop-hole. "I don't think H," she said. "I know it My 
goodness, Seth, if a mother can't tell when her only child's 

worried and fretted about something " she stopped. It 

seemed absurd to finish so self-evident a phrase. 

"Wdl, Mother," said Seth, "you're mistaken this time. 
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I've got plenty on my mind, with that Supreme Court case 
coming on, but nothing special. I guess I'm getting too 
serious looking. I'll have to bow and scrape and do a little 
jig step when you appear to convince you that I'm not in 
the depths about something. I can see that." 

Annamira Markwood got up and buttoned her coat about 
her throat. "A jig step wouldn't convince me," she said 
cahnly, "but I don't want you to tell me unless you want to. 
I only came in to tell your father that Henty's Saloon's got 
fresh fish in from Baltimore, and I wish he'd have some sent 
up to the house in time for supper. Suppose you send Wash 
down with a note, and then he can bring the fish right up. 
Everybody in town's flocking there to get them, and if I'm 
not to have them I want to know it in plenty of time to plan 
somethii^ else for supper." 

She paused at the door. "And you'd better get to thinking 
about that Supreme Court case instead of stewing over 
something that don't make a real bit of difference." With 
which Parthian arrow she retreated. 

Seth burst out laughing at the closed door. "Mother's 
too darned clever," he said. "I'll bet she could pretty near 
name what was posing me if I'd stay in the room with her 
five minutes and keep my mind on it. I'll take care of 
that." 

In a way, however, Annamira's visit had cleared the air. 
Seth summoned Wash and sent him on the errand, and went 
back to his own work in a somewhat freer mood. He laid 
the obstinate question in his mind and determined not to 
resurrect it. Let the world wag, — he would be no more than 
a bystander and a looker-on, he said to himself. 

He might have held to that safe and satisfactory position, 
if he had not met with Jefif Hayden a few days later, in the 
(^)en hallway of the Manor Hotel, which, in winter, served 
as a more or less informal club for most of the male popula- 
tion of the town. In summer the row of chairs under the 
portico outside was the favored meeting place, but in winter, 
the hall with its fireplace and its proximity to the bar and 
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tiie pool room, was a spot designed to suit the masculine 
spirit 

Jeff had aomehow missed his particular cronies, and stood 
waiting for someone whom he might induce to shoot a game 
of pool with him. When Seth appeared he seized on him, 
not with much hope, but as one who takes what he can get 

"No," demurred Seth, "I'm in a hurry. I only came in to 
see if I could find Ben Waters." 

"Oh, come on," urged Jeff. "Don't be so cursed bttsy all 
the time. Anybody'd think the world hung on your shoul- 
ders, the way you hustle round and get after things." 

"Quit piddng on me," grinned Seth, good-humoredly. 
"Where's Harry Blair— or Gil White? You're the three 
musketeers, aren't you? Have they both gone back on 
you?" 

Jeff's eyes lit with the joy of the bom male-gossip, at the 
recollectioa of a succulent bit of tattle. "Say, what d'you 
think?" he said, breathing the words into Seth's ear. "You 
know the Griffins — the shanty-boat crowd?" 

"Not so well as you do, Init to all intents and purposes, 
yes." 

"Think you're smart, don't you? Well, the ^rl — Hat 
Griffin, you know — she's got the damdest crush on Gil 
White— kind of gone off her head about him. I'd hate to 
have that wild female stalking me the way she does him. 
She makes me think of stories you read about the jungle — 
tigers sneaking up on their prey and then pouncii^, you 
know." 

"Meaning Gil by the prey, I suppose?" 

Jeff hesitated. His ingenuous young face, a little bhtrred 
by his dissipations, yet wholly likeable, grew troubled. "He 
doesn't really take it in, / think. He just sort of avoids her 
and looks the other way. Yet I think it sort of pleases him, 
too. Of course, if he had any sense he'd stay away entirely, 
but he likes his game, and of course a man just married 
doesn't want a lot of wild Indians at his kouse all the time. 
The way I took at it, Seth, is that the shanty-boat kind of 
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gives the touch of excitement that a young man — a man 
with red blood in his veins — has got to have. But Hat Grif- 
fin's too exciting for me — and that's no joke." 

Across Seth's mind there leaped a vivid memory of those 
straining frantic hands in the darkneas, the gleam of wild 
eyes, a sullen strangled voice saying: "I wanted to see Gil 
White and his fancy new wife." 

"What does she do?" he asked. 

Jeff grew vague. "I don't know — exactly. She follows 
him round, and once he said she waited for him by the road, 
maybe more than once. Of course on the boat £d and Bert 
are always there . . . she can't say much . . . but she 
comes and sits beside him . . . and looks at him. And you 
can't say anything to him, you know, because — well — you 
just can't There's something mysterious about it. She's 
an awful bad lot, Hattie, Got an ugly temper. I'd hate 
to cross her. And as 1 said, sometimes, I think he kind of 
likes it. Gil's all right, you know, but he's not — ^he's not 
very deep-thinking," finished Mr. Hayden, in a man-of-the- 
world tone. 

"Here comes Harry Blair," said Seth abruptly. "Now 
you'll get your game." And before Jeff could protest he had 
gone his way. Just outside the door he ran full into Gil 
White, evidently also bent pool-ward, and the sudden sight 
of him quickened his resolution. 

"Hold on, Gil," he said, catching him by the arm. "Could 
I see you a minute or two ?" 

"Sure thing," said Gil, jovially. He was ruddy and blithe, 
smiling. Why not? Hadn't he everything in the world to 
make a man happy? "Come on in — ^Jeff and Harryll be 
there, too." 

"No— I want to see you alone a minute. Walk down 
the street with me." 

"All r^ht Shoot," assented Gil, tumii^ to walk beside 
him. 

Seth smote without preamble. Half turning so that no 
word might be caught by any passer-by, he began : "On the 
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night of your housewarming, I got pretty well heated up 
with dancing and stepped outside for a breath of air. I saw 
someone skulking in the slinibbeiy — out on the west side of 
the house, you know. I thought it was one of the darkies, 
and so I reached tn and caught hold of the person and 
dragged out, much to my surprise, that woman off the 
shanty boat, Hattie Griffin." 

Gil turned a startled, guilty face, and would have spoken, 
but Seth went on. 

"I asked her what she was doing there, and she said she 
wanted to get sight of you, and your wife. Get that ? — ^your 
wife. She waa in an ugly temper, but I scared her off, and 
threatened to set the dogs on her if she didn't get out, and 
get out quick. I didn't say anything to you about it, because 
I didn't want to meddle in what wasn't my affair, but since 
then I've been hearing — other things. So I thought I'd 
better tell you and warn you. You'd been away a good many 
years, Gil, and you don't know that Griffin crowd. They're 
bad, and the woman's the worst of the lot. She's older than 
you are, she's ignorant, and she's a holy terror. Of course, 
I know you can take care of yourself," (he threw this in 
diplomatically), "but if she got a grudge against Anab — 
well, you know you live a mile or so from any neighbor, 
and there aren't always servants on hand when you want 
'em. A word to the wise, eh — ? As man to man, I thought 
you ought to know it." 

They walked on in silence. Seth knew that Gil was strug- 
gling for words that would conceal his real thou^ts and 
feelings. He could fairly feel the other man's fumbling 
mental process, his wish to be at ease, and hide the certain 
panic that had seized him. "I've given him a good lead," 
thought Seth. "I can't help him any more." And so he 
waited, silent. 

"Did she say — did she say anything about me? That 
night at the party, I mean ?" brought out Gil at last, moist- 
ening his lips nervously before he spoke. His eyes shifted, 
and I'.e did not look at Seth. 
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"No, she said nothing in particular about you" said Seth 
coldly. (Damn the chap — thinking of himself when he'd 
told him that the Griffin woman had had his wife's name in 
her foul mouth). "But her tone implied a good bit." 

"Implied." said Gil, vaguely. "What do you mean?" 

"If you want it in plain words," said Seth, his anger rising 
in spite of himself, "she was apparently in a sort of jealous 
frenzy, and though she said she'd only come to look, I've no 
doubt that she'd have been up to something if she hadn't 
been caught in time. She might have set your house on fire, 
or she might have shot at — at your wife — I believe she's a 
very good shot " 

Gil was silent again, and Seth was silent, too. It was a 
queer talk, he reflected, not at all as he'd expected it. 

"Well, I don't know what to do," said Gil, at last, and 
his tone was that of a somewhat sulky, annoyed schoolboy. 
" Twouldn't be a bit of use for me to say anything to her, 
I'm — I'm sort of afraid of her. What — ^what would you do 
if you iwre in my place, Seth ?" There was real appeal in 
his voice. 

Seth's thin handsome face twitched with rage. "Do!" he 
exclaimed. "Do ! There's only tyac decent thing you can 
do. Keep away from her, and keep away frtun the shanty 
boat, and send her word that if she annoys you or — or your 
wife — in any way, shape or form, youll land the whole lot 
of tbem in jail. Tell her 111 do it, if yoa won't. I'm not 
afraid of her." 

"Would you do it for me?" asked Gil ea^rly, as one who 
snatches at succor from any source. "Would you do it, 
Seth ? But — hold on, maybe it wwildn't do any good. It 
might just make her go to acting worse." He waited a mo- 
ment and then, in a sudden burst of confidence, added : "It's 
no use my saying anything to her, as I told you. She knows 
she's got something on me, and she'd use it in a second, if 
she felt like it." 

Tbeie was something in his voice that made Seth's rage 
fall away from him and die. What good to be angry or dis- 
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gusted with a man who was not a man, but a mere bewil- 
dered stupid, selfish boy. Impossible to judge him by aduh 
standards I No fibre, no principle, nothing but a presence 
like a pagan god, and a brain like a ten-year-old youngster. 
Doc Tithelow had read him aright. Try as he would, Seth 
could not hold resentment against him — even though he 
wanted to do so. When he replied he spoke almost kindly. 

"But your word's as good as hers," he said, "and a good 
deal better. If she tries to blackmail you, or frighten you 
in any way, or threatens you, you let me know and I'll settle 
her. People like that are outlawed, Gil. They can't do 
anything, even if they have got something on you, unless 
you're coward enough to let them — or unless they've got re- 
liable witnesses," he added thoughtfully. "The only thing 
I was afraid of was that she might injure Anah," 

Panic again seized Gil. "D'you suppose " he stam- 
mered, "d'you suppose, if she went to Anah — and told her 
— things " 

"Anah wouldn't believe anythii^ you told her wasn't so," 
said Seth, with the conviction with which one speaks unim- 
peachable truth, "She's got plenty of sense, and she knows 
what the Griffin gang is. And if Hat Gnffin goes to Anah 
and tries to tell her anything about you, you've got to lie 

and stand to it, Anah's too good and too " he searched 

for a word that would express his thought and yet not be too 
warm, "and too fine a woman," he added rather lamely, "to' 
be touched with that sort of slime, when it's all your fault. 
But you mustn't let Hat Griffin think she's got the upper 
hand with you, Gil. Cut away from her, and let her see Uiat 
you're doing it not because you're afraid of her, but because 
you want to straighten up and be decent." The last word 
came out bitterly. As soon as it left his lips Seth regretted 
it. Suppose Gil should resent it — as he very well might. 
Seth reflected that he'd like to see any other youDg man tell 
him to be decent. 

But Gil did not resent it. He took, on the contrary, a very 
different slant. "I think you're kind of hard on Hat Grif- 
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fin," he said slowly. "She's just mean and bad because she 
never had a chance to be anything else, seems to me." 

Seth stared at him, astonished. "I can't help that," he 
remained with irony. "I'm not thinking about social justice, 
Gil, or anything of that sort. You've got to look at the facts. 
Whatever made Hat Griffin bad is not your concern or mine. 
She is bad, and you're mixed up with her, and she may make 
a lot of trouble for you, and maybe for Anah, too. Good 
Lord, man, isn't that enough for you?" 

"Well, what am I going to do?" asked Gil, with a helpless 
sigh. 

Seth realized that they were back at their starting point. 
"For all I've said, and told him, and pretty near insulted 
him, he hasn't got the slightest comprehension of what he's 
really up against," he thought. "I've just got to handle it 
myself, as long as I've gone this far." 

"Suppose you don't do anything," he said alood, and with 
authority. "I'll look into the matter farther, and if anythii^f 
happens in the meantime, let me know at once. Don't say 
anything to anyone, and especially keep quiet before Anah." 
He broke off. They had walked far and were near to the 
outskirts of the town where the more widely spaced resi- 
dences were placed. And bearing down on them, her wide 
skirts and waving feathers moving in the breeze like a full- 
rigged sloop, was Sallie May Cremer, all smiles and invita- 
tion, conscious that her new broadcloth coat and black velvet 
hat were extremely becomii^, and that neither of these two 
desirable young men could escape her company. 

"What in the world are you two doing out here?" she 
called out, merrily. "You look so solemni Now you've 
both got to turn round and walk back down town with me," 

She caught an arm of each and turned them playfully 
about, placing herself between them. "My, how grand it is 
to go walking out with the two best-looking men in town," 
she went on. "Gil, you rascal, everybody's talking about the 
way you and Jeff Hayden and Harry Blair are carrying on, 
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— ^it's perfectly scandalous, from all I hear. I'm going to teH 
Anah to scold yoa good, that's what I'm going to do." 

Gil had smiled, instantly responsive to the caress of her 
voice and manner. Though she still kept her hand on Seth's 
arm, she had fairly linked herself to Gil's. There was an 
understood intimacy between them, whkh Seth had no difB- 
cul^ in perceiving. 

"What's a fellow to do when a pretty girl like you scolds 
him, I'd like to know?" said Gil, bending to her. "But 
don't you go setting Anah at me. Yoa wouldn't spoil my 
fun, would you now, Sallie May?" 

"Well, I don't know," she coquetted. "If s all very weH 
for Jeff and Harry — they're bachelors — hut you're a mar- 
ried man, and you ought to behave yourself." 

"What I don't understand," said Gil, shaking his head in 
playful wonder, "is bow Jeff and Harry can want to stay 
bachelors when ttere's a girl Kkc you to be had. I'll bet 
there's something the matter with their eyesight" 

Sallie May tossed her head. "Maybe I'm not interested in 
them," she offered. "The trouble is with me, I find that 
all the nice men are married." 

Seth released himself firmly from Sallie May's clinging 
fingers. 

"I've got to go back to the oflice," he said. "Goodbye, Gil, 
don't forget what I told you, will you?" 

"Sure not," said Gil, carelessly. "And I'm much obliged 
to you, Seth." He had hardly looked away from Sallie 
May's admiring gaze as he spoke. 

Seth lifted his hat and went his way. He was pondering 
that question that so many men have asked concerning other 
men. "WTiat do the women see in him ?" he queried in blank 
amazement. "All the women, apparently. I could under- 
stand Sallie May, or that shan^-boat wench, but when I 
think that Anah— Anah — fell in love with him, and married 
him, and can't see what he is even now, months after they're 
married — well, it beats me. It beats me. And there isn't a 
woman in this town, except mother, who doesn't think he's 
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'fascinating* and 'attractive' and *a perfect dear.' Ill bet 
mother'd like him, too, if she wasn't so resentful that he 
married Anah away from me. By Jiminy, the more I see 
of what women think about men the more I have to wonder 
they display any sense about anything. And I didn't get a 
thing through his head — might as well have been talking to a 
deaf and dumb man. Well, — I'm going to handle this my- 
self, and make a mighty thorough Job of it, too. Even if she 
didn't know any better than to marry him, she's not going to 
suffer for his meanness, — not if I know it." 

And his vein of naive cynicism concerning the way of a 
man with a maid lasted Seth all the way back to his office 
and recurred to him at intervals of his afternoon's work. 
He even started to tell that incorrigible youngster. Archer 
Archibald, in a moment of leisure, that women are queer, 
but checked himself in time. It was a discovery which he 
thought Archer might be trusted to make for himself. 

At intervals, too, there came to him a pleasure in the 
thought that it was he, after all, and not Gil who must pro- 
tect Anah, and be responsible for her peace of mind and 
happiness. He could not help being sectrtly glad of that. 
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Gilbert White had not been so callous as he had seemed 
to Seth's critical eyes. Much as he disliked being made un- 
comfortable by a contemplation of his shortcomings, and 
easily as he had responded to Satlic May's blandishments, as 
a way of escape from such discomfort, he was yet quite 
aware that he was facing something very unpleasant, and 
that merely to be sony for ' what he had done was not 
enough. It seemed to him frightfully unfair of life that to 
be sorry should not be enough, but be had an uneasy con- 
sciousness that since he had called the tune to an unworthy 
measure, to that tune he would be compelled to dance. 
Under this consciousness Sallie May's fascinations wore 
very thin, even before they had reached the shop where she 
proposed to buy some fine linen to make, with her own 
hands, a half-dozen handkerchiefs for her father. 

"Ill hemstitch some for you, too, if you'd like them, and 
it wouldn't make Anah too jealous," she suggested, hope- 
fully, after she had told the purpose of her outing. 

"That's awfully sweet of you," he responded. "I'd love 
them, of course." But there was no eagerness in his voice. 
He was wishing that she hadn't mentioned Anah. And 
suddenly he felt that to be with Anah, to tell her, to make 
a clean breast of it, was just the one thing that he must do, 
and that at once. 

He saw Sallie May disappear into her desired shop with 
a sigh of relief, and went on quickly to the hotel. His horse 
was tied there, well blanketed, waiting for him. He fairly 
tore the blanket off. and adjusted his saddle in such unaccus- 
tomed haste that Zilly turned her wise little sorrel head and 
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looked at him in surprise. He was usually so genfle with 
her. He leaped on her back and galloped away, unmindful 
that Han7 Blair and JefiE were pounding on the hotel win- 
dow to attract his attention. He wanted to get home, and 
speak to Anah. 

At the last he came hurrying into that old and livable 
sitting-room where so many generations of Whites had spent 
their leisure hours. He felt sure that he would find her 
there and he was not mistaken. At the door he paused, see- 
ing her as he had not seen her since the first days of their 
marriage, and struck anew with the sense of her beauty. 

She sat in a low chair by the window, sewing, and from 
the top of her smooth bent head, down to her shoulder, and 
on to the hem of her skirt, she was set in a curving line of 
loveliness. She was finished and complete, yet pliant, and 
intensely living. Above all, serene. The sapphire blue of 
her dress toned subtly with the golden darkness of her skin, 
and the ruffle of lace about her throat, and the white stuff 
she held in her hands lightened and clinched the values of 
the picture. Her needle moved with even, placid movements, 
but was suspended in mid air as she caught Gil's step at the 
door. 

She turned surprised eyes, instantly anxious, to meet him. 

"Why, what's the matter?" 

He came in, still looking at her as though he would never 
let the sight of her fade from his memory. Never, in all 
his careless life, had he been so serious, so genuinely af- 
fected by something outside himself, as now. But he did 
not see, for the life of him, how he was to tell her. 

He threw his hat and riding stick on one of the old rep- 
covered chairs, and drew another near to her. "Oh, noth- 
ing. I just wanted to come home — and be with you." 

She looked at him a little doubtfully, yet with her eyes 
lit with pleasure. "Why, Gil, darling," she said. "You 
didn't, really! Couldn't you find Jeff or Harry? Or — don't 
you feel well ?" 

"Does it seem so strange as all that — my wanting to ctane 
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hcnae to you?" he asked wistfully. (Ob, why was she so 
good and dear, and how could he ever have got into the 
hands of that other woman 1) 

"It seems a little bit strange — but It's very nice." She 
smiled at him serenely. 

He dropped to his knees beside her, and put his arms 

around her. "Anah — Anah, dear " he said, in troubled 

passion. "You do love nae — you do love me— don't you?" 
He pressed his hot face against the fragrant coolness of her 
neck. He clung to her. 

"Why, my dear — my dear," she cried. "What is it? You 
know I love you. What's the matter — ^what's troubling you ? 
Tell me." 

But at the first touch of her he knew he never could tell 
her. No, he could not. He dared not face what she might 
say, that she might withdraw herself from him, might take 
away from him the love that he knew was the most exalted 
thing he had ever possessed. 

"Anah," he asked, not moving, for he did not want to feel 
her esres on him. He was afraid that she would read him. 
"Anah, is there anything I could do that you wouldn't for- 
give me for? Do you love me enough to foi^ve me any- 
thii^, anything at all? Do you?" 

"Why, Gil," she exclaimed, "I never saw ywi Hke this. 
What M it ? Are you in any trouble ? What do you mean ? 
Do you need any more money ?" 

"No," he cried. "No, I don't need money. I only want 
you to answer me, and tell me the truth. Is there anything 
I could do that you wouldn't forgive me? Or do you love 
me so much that nothing matters ? Tell me the truth, Anah. 
Be serious. I mean it. I must know." 

She hesitated over her reply. Since he was so imperative, 
so dreadfully in earnest, she must meet him with nothing 
less. Yet she did not take his high emotional tone. Her 
reply was quiet, but it rang true. 

"I d<Hi't think I ever thou^t about it," she said. "Of 
course you know I don't expect yoa to do dreadful things, 
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Gil— you couldn't. I don't believe, come to think it over, 
that there's anything except just one — that I couldn't f oi^ve 
you for. I don't know — maybe I could forgive that — I 
suppose I'd try to. But I'm afraid it would be beyond me 
to do it. Now what are we talking like this for? It's ab- 
surd, that's what it is. Get up, you big baby, and tell me 
what put this foolishness into your head." 

But still he did not move. "What's that one thing!" he 
demanded. And he knew before she spoke what her answer 
would be. 

"I don't believe," she said, very slowly, "that I could for- 
give you if — if you were unfaithful to me." 

What had Seth Markwood said — "You've got to lie and 
stand to it, that's all." He tightened his arms around her. 
It was no use. She had closed the door, she had confirmed 
his conviction that he could never tell her. Better to live 
from day to day in happiness and trust to ludc for its con- 
tinuance, than to confess and know that she — that she 

Words came to his lips with a fluency that surprised him. 
He had not known how invariably easy it is to tell a life- 
saving lie — how instantly one's mental processes back up 
the instinct to preserve one's character from discovery. 

"But you know," he said, "but you know that is the one 
thing that I could never be. Don't you know that, Anah? 
It's unthinkable. It would be just as impossible as for you 
to be unfaithful to me " 

And as he said it, there on his knees, with his arms around 
her and her cheek against his, he quite believed it. He 
wiped out the past with an airy mental gesture. It was 
unthinkable. It wai impossible. So great is the human 
power for self-deception he almost wondered what he had 
been raising all this pother about. Seth and his warnings 
disappeared like a mirage. 

"Oh, Gil — don't even say anything like that," ^e broke in. 
"You couldn't imagine " 

"Forgive me," he be^ed. "It's outrageous that I should 
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have said it, I know. I'm such a fool, Anah — I wonder 
how you can love me." 

But now she had to laugh at him. "You are ridiculous," 
she said. "Gil, I don't bdieve you'll ever grow up." She 
was silent for a moment and then her laughter died away. 
She put her cheek against his. 

"Listen to me," she said, and her voice was quick with 
feeling, "listen to me, Gil. I love you more than anything in 
the world. I love you more than I can tell you. You're 
everything to me — ^you're my husband and my — my lover — 
and my whole life. Nothing matters to me but you, FrcHU 
that first moment I saw you — in church — and from that first 
time you came to see me — and in the garden — ^you kissed 
me — I've just been yours. I can't imagine anything else — 
ever." 

She stopped, and pressed his head back and kissed him 
on the forehead. "And why in the world," she went on, 
more lightly, "you're making such a fuss over your poor old 
stay-at-home wife I can't imagine. Just want to be fussed 
over and petted, I suspect. Just want her to tell you you're 
the nicest man in the world, and the handsomest, and the 
funniest . Just vanity, I reckon's what ails yo%t." 

He got up and towered above her, pretending to threaten 
her. "You stop abusing mc, woman," he cried. "Every 
time I try to be attentive and pretty to you, you accuse me 
of vanity. This is the last time I ever give up a whole after- 
noon of my time to come courting my wife, if that's the way 
she's going to act. I ought to whip you, that's what. Poor 
stay-at-home wife, indeed. Probably sitting here waiting 
for some young man caller. That's why you're so mean to 
me. Well, I can stand a good bit, but this is ahnost the 
limit, I can tell you." 

She folded up her sewing and laid it away in the little 
cabinet by her side. "Well, since you're here," she said, 
"and bound to keep the young man caller away that I was 
waiting for so patiently, I'll have to make you useful You 
come right along out with me to the stable. Myers thinks 
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we ought to have a new box-stall alongside of Zilly's and I 
think it's going to make things awfully crowded. Though 
we might have the end knocked out and build an addition 
for the work horses. You come along out and we'll look." 

It did not occur to Anah to read into Gil's mood any- 
thing more than one of his sudden emotional whims, a little 
different from anything he had ever before manifested, but 
to be treated just as she treated all else he did, with indul- 
gence. If Gil wanted to rush home in the middle of the 
afternoon and tell her that he loved her, why not? It was 
an act foreign to the tradition of Manor husbands, but that 
only added to the delight of it. She was not suspicious nor 
questioning. It would no more have occurred to her to 
doubt him than to doubt herself. And it was eminently 
characteristic of her, that having let him have his emo- 
tional moment, she should turn him toward some matter of 
practical importance. 

She put on a dark cape and threw a scarlet knitted scarf 
over her head. As they went out of the door she looked up 
at him expectantly, and he leaned to her. They kissed, a 
confidential understanding kiss that seemed to end and dis- 
miss the past half hour as a touch of embroidery on the firm 
weave of marriage. 

And then they went on, arm in arm. He was as serene 
as she. 

"Seth was quite right," he thought. "You've got to He 
and stand to it, if you want to manage things. What beats 
me is, how he knew it. One thing's certain — I'm going to 
be a whole lot more careful in the future. No more foolish- 
ness for me." 

Having made this good resolution, and laid it on the altar 
of reparation, he gave his undivided attention to the problem 
of the box-stall. He felt elated and happy. Somehow or 
other, be was sure, he'd successfully got out of a rather 
nasty mess, and it hadn't been such a diflicult process. But 
then, he reflected, he'd always been lucky. Even so, he' had 
the sensation of having managed the whole thing rather well. 
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It was only in such minor matters as the building of a 
box-stall or the disposal of a colt that Anah ever demanded 
her husband's attention to details that had to do with the 
farm and its running. For the rest, she took thin^ in her 
own bands. It was a loving service she would render Gil — 
so she thought of it. He "did not want to be bothered," 
but some one m%tst be bothered, must look after the wide 
fertile acres from which their support came. There was 
something more in this than service, though she was un- 
aware of it. Blindly as she adored Gil, she instinctively 
distrusted his judgment, and she found it much easier, much 
safer to make the right decisions herself than to mold and 
manipulate him into making them. That first transaction 
that she had managed — stopping the forced sale of the 
wheat — gave her confidence. Time had fully justified her. 
The wheat finally went to market at a price that paid her 
father's loan and left a good lump sum of cash over. 

Myers, craftily waiting until Gil had gone with his dogi 
and gun for a day's hunting, brought the letter and the check 
to her and gave it to her with an elaborate carelessness that 
concealed a deep anxiety. 

"Here's a letter I plumb overlooked till now," he said. 
"Got pushed under some papers on the desk, I reckon. 
Must've come a couple days ago," 

His embarrassed look — for he was a straightforward soul, 
unused to subterfuge — gave away his scheme. It was evi- 
dent that he had something big on his mind, and that he had 
been waiting for this moment. As Anah looked at the check, 
she gave a little exclamation of surprise and pleasure, and 
the overseer drew a sigh of relief. 

"We done pretty well with that wheat, didn't we?" he 
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asked. "Yes, if I do say it, we done pretty well. And it 
give me an idea. Mis' Ancy. I've been turning matters over 
in my mind, and it seems to me that if Mr. Gil's got no 
imraegit use for that money, what say we get a little bunch 
of young steers and turn 'em into that far pound, by the big 
fodder stack ? We ain't goin' to need that feed ourselves, 
and it'd about keep 'em through the winter. Turn 'em out 
to pasture in the spring, and have a couple dozen pretty good 
weight beef to sell come fall, I just happen to know of a 
feller's got some young cattle to sell — right cheap. We'd 
turn a pretty penny in cash. And thai there's the manure." 
He regarded her with anxiety. She was a mighty young 
female, he reflected, for a man of his age and experience to 
have to consult. Nevertheless, he had faith in her sagacity. 

"And you was speakin' about plantin' some new orchards," 
he went on, "and you ought to git your tree order in. That 
hill over bey<md the creek'd be a likely place for peaches. 
We ought to ^t some small fruits in, too. Now you're set- 
tled to live here, you'll want raspberries and strawberries and 
such. They've all been let die out 'cept for them little 
patches over round my house. Of course, that's all yours, 
but there ot^it to be enough to give both of us all we want, 
eatin', preservin' and so forth and so on." 

Still she did not answer, and the stumpy little man flew to 
still greater heights, producing his most cherished dream. 
"What I say is, and what I always wished was, that we 
could have a windmill. By gracious. Mis' Aney, if you ever 
seen one of 'em at work, like I have, pumpin' up the water 
just by the power of God's winds rushin' through the air, 
you'd be im-pressed. They're ^racticof. It'd save the work 
and the wages of one hired hand, outright. 111 take my oath. 
On a great big place like this it pays to be pro-gressive." 
Ambition shone in his eyes. He looked over and beyond her 
and saw himself managing giant whirling wheels that saved 
the time and the wages of a hired hand, and the vision was 
beatific to his soul. "I've got it all figured out. And I've 
looked up alt the different makes and chose the best. If we 
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was to order and pay spot cash, we'd get the benefit of a 
ten per cent, discount. And say," casting his most powerful 
argument, "we could put it up with the hands right here on 
the place, in their spare time. They send a man from the 
factory to over-see it, you know." 

Anah had listened to him with close attention. This was 
the sort of thing to which the Blades' tradition responded. 
She answered him thoughtfully. "111 take the check in town 
and bank it," she said, "and if you have your order for fruit 
trees ready, I'll mail that, too. Leave the letters open, for 
I shall want to talk them over with my father. And you can 
buy the cattle. We surely ouf^t to have them. Keep every- 
thing down as close as you can, thou^. We've got to 
expect extra expenses, here and there." 

"I've got everything ready," said Myers, in earnest haste. 
"I wrote the orders last night. And I told Mr. Bream to 
hold the steers 'til he heard from me — had to pay a lectio 
option down on 'em, but I Jiggered we'd take 'em, I'll drivt 
you int' town myself and see Bream whilst you talk to you? 
father. I don't s'pose Mr. Bladesll take much stock in the 
idea of a windmill," he added wistfully. It was plain that 
the windmill was his darling. 

Presently the carriage came round and Myers took the 
driver's seat. As they drove into town the two, the gnarled 
and plain little overseer and the young lovely woman, talked 
again of the projects in hand. 

On practical matters they might have been one age, and 
if he was more experienced than she, she had a certain keen 
intuitive judgment that he lacked. Latent in her were the 
money-making, money-holding instinct of her father, and 
she could no more help exercising these awakening facul- 
ties than she could have changed the color of her eyes. 

She found old Jehu Blades in his customary place before 
his desk, his mortgages and notes before him. He was mak- 
ing entries in a battered old account book, long and gray and 
worn, like himself. There was a fire on the hearth, but 
the room was uncomfortably cold and so he had wra[^>ed the 
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old sha\vl that he had worn about his shoulders when a 
young man, round his thin old knees. The hall and the 
rest of the bouse were unwarmed and a chill draft came in 
under the doors. But the old man's wits were not congealed 
by the atmosphere. He welcomed his daughter a little more 
affectionately than usual. 

"You're a sight for sore eyes," he declared. "I was hopin' 
you'd run in to-day. How's everything with you ?" 

Briefly she told him. "The money's come for the wheat," 
she said. She named the amount. The old man lifted 
pleased brows. 

"And now we can pay back your loan. And I've got some 
projects I want to talk to you about." 

She laid Myers' letter before him and explained about the 
steers. He listened absorbedly, nodding his gaunt head. 

"That's good business," he said. "You sure you got plenty 
fodder?" 

She was sure. Next came the orchards and the fruit 
garden. Again he nodded approval. 

"Myers is right about that. He oughtn't never to have let 
the small fruits die out, but of course he couldn't foresee 
when Gil'd come back there, and it'd've been waste land. 
The peach orchard'll be a good investment. You can ship 
to Baltimore and Richmond market, both — and Washington, 

too, maybe. But now this windmill " he stuck out a 

dubious lip and meditated. 

"I'm not sure about it myself," said Anah, "but Myers is 
pretty level-headed. Here's the circulars. I thought I'd 
better bring them in, too." 

The old man studied them with the expression of one un- 
willing to be convinced, yet bound to cmcede a hearing. He 
whistled softly between his teeth as he did so, an old Con- 
federate tune: "On the bank of the Potomac there's an 
Army so Grand." Old Jehu Blades had ridden with Moi^ 
gan. It was the great adventure of his hard and colorless 
life. 

It was said of him that he knew the value of every farm 
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in the countf, and the value of every house. That he could 
tell you offhand how many bushels of com and wheat, how 
many tons of hay had been raised by every individual 
fanner. Also how many head of cattle he owned. It was 
quite true that Jehu Blades was thoroughly conversant with 
tfie resources of his neighborhood, and followed closely the 
fortunes of its individuals. It paid him well to do so. To- 
day this knowledge stood Myers' pet project in good stead. 

"This is the same sort of windmill," pronounced the oracle 
at last, "that William Husc of M. put up year before last. 
He says it's a raoney-saver, easy to run, everything that's 
claimed for it, and he's nobody's fool. And he don't own 
near so much stock as Gil. I believe Myers is all right on 
this, though I don't hold with these new-fangled contrap- 
tions as a general rule." 

Anah smiled. Myers' prophecy was coming only partly 
true. 

"Then III go ahead," she said, gathermg up the letters. 

"We-ell — but look here — you're not running too close to 
the wind for ready money, are you ?" asked her father. 

She shook her head. "We've got a lot of hard wood we 
can sell if we need to. And there's plenty for running ex- 
penses ahead for a year, and that we won't touch. Some of 
it's on interest," 

"That's ri|^t," a^^roved Jehu Blades. 'T)on't let money 
lay idle. Money breeds money. Keep your money out and 
stint yourself on spending unless it's something in the nature 
of an investment, like this here." He rubbed his long blood- 
less hands together zestfully. "Well, I never gave you any- 
thing much to spend, Anah, but seems like I taught you how 
to spend pretty well, even so. You listen to what I tell you I 
Waste of monk's a crime, and it ought to be punishable 
by law. Work your land, and work your money, — that's 
what I'm always telling the farmers who come to me to 
borrow, but they can't see it. Of course it stands to reason 
that you and Gil, beii^ young, won't show the sense you 
mi^t if you were older. I don't expect you to live plain. 
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and do without thii^s — 'tain't nature, 'speciaDy with him. 
But don't you ever forget that money wore out on your 
back and money put into your stomach, and money paid out 
to servants to wait on you, beyond what you can g^ along 
with — that's money thrown away where itll never come 
back." 

No clergyman expounding his creed could have been 
more fervent. His deep-set eyes showed a fiery spark and 
he leaned forward to shake a long forefinger at her. Then 
he suddenly relapsed into his usual quietude. 

"Gil in favor of buying these things?" he asked. 

"Oh, Gil doesn't like to be bothered," she answered, sur- 
prised, answering in Gil's own phrase. "He leaves every- 
thing about the place to me." 

Jehu Blades gave a dry chuckle. "He's got more sense 
than most men," he affirmed. "There's plenty women in this 
town who could run their husbands' businesses a sight bet- 
ter than their husbands can." 

"You're coming out for Christmas dinner with os?" asked 
Anah, ready to leave. 

"I reckon so. My rheumatism's at me again." He touched 
one of his knees. "That's why I'm wrapped up in this 
shawl." 

She knew that more than anything else he hated solicitude 
for his health. Therefore she made no comment, but she 
picked up a little braided rug before the sideboard and 
folding it, laid it at the hall door. "That'll keep some of the 
draft out," she said. 

She was at the door when he called her. "You want to 
keep after things every minute," he said. "And look to the 
future. Come another Christmas I'm hoping to see my first 
grandchild." 

There was a little timbre of tenderness in his harsh 
voice. It was the most intimate speech he had ever made 
to her, and its unexpectedness brought quick, burning color 
to her cheeks. That vague and shadowy likeness to himself 
that had been clear and sharp while she had talked to him 
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of Myers and his plans, vanished into a soft and meltirg 
womanliness. 

"Oh, father," she cried. "I — I hope so too. More than 
anything." 

In mutual embarrassment he turned back to his papers 
and she fled to the door. 

Outside she saw Myers waiting in the carriage, his nose 
blue with cold, lodcing anxiously for her coming. He knew 
that his windmill was in the balance, and he could not rest 
until he knew its fate. She nodded to him reassuringly. 

"It's all right. You can mail all the letters." 

The little man's wrinkles re-knotted themselves into a 
beaming smile. "All 1 got to say is," he remarked joyfully, 
"that I'd a heap rather transact business with you, Mis' 
Aney, than any man I know. You an' me, we can make 
that old place hum. Folks round here's going to stare them- 
selves pop-eyed when we get things to going, and that's no 
joke." He paused and coughed delicately. "How do you 
think Mister Gil's going to take it?" he asked. "He was 
kinda figgerin' on gettin' a race horse or two, an' runnin' 
'em at the county fairs, — leastways he said somethin' about 
it. Mighty costly business, racin' is." 

Anah spoke with assured serenity. "Oh, we couldn't 
afford that, Mr. Myers. Not yet awhile, anyway." 

"I don't think so neither," persisted Myers. "But does 
her 

She kwked at him in surprise. "Why, I hadn't talked it 
over with him," she said. "But, of course, he'll want to 
do what's the best thing for the future," 

Myers tamed his head to hide a somewhat quizzical grin. 
He knew Gil White perfectly. "Just as you say. Mis' 
Aney," he agreed. "I suppose you don't mind mentionin' it 
to him, do you ? Because I'd rather not. Seems if every- 
thing I do sorta riles Mister Gil — not but what we git along 
all right, too, most the time." 

He was offering at once a warning and an explanation. 
Anah, still intent on the last words of her father, dreamy 
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and absorbed in them, was only half listening. "Ill tell him 
of course," she promised. "Don't worry about that. It'll 
be all rigbt." 

Myers shn^ged his shoulders. "Lord loMnrs I hope 
so," he said, under bis breaUi. 
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"And if we do all these things," she OHichided, adopting^ 
the overseer's argument, "it'll make this place the most pro- 
gressive in the county, Myers says it'll make everyone 
stare themselves pop-eyed." She laughed — but a little 
anxiously. She had not thought it wfts going to be at all 
hard to tell Gil, but he had turned curiously sulky with her 
first words, and displayed a resentful disappointment, which 
brought back vividly to her the lace-curtain episode of their 
honeymoon. With the memory came again her realization, 
"I must manage him." 

"I'll never get as good a chance at those horses," he said, 
sprawling in his deep chair, his chin down, his lip stuck 
out like a pouting little boy. "I was going to lay out a 
track in that field by the woods " 

"But you didn't say anything about it," she protested, pa- 
tiently. "How could I know you wanted to do it ?" 

"I don't see that a man has to tell his wife everything 
he has in mind to do. Myers knew it. He's put up a job 
on me, the old scoundrel. He ought to be fired for it, too. 
What do I care whether the neighbors stare or not? They'd 
stare all right if I had a couple of horses that'd win big 
purses. That three-year-old of Goldsborough's as good as 
Nancy Hanks — or she will be. H he didn't want cash — 
Well, Myers can just countermand that order for the young 
cattle and that damned windmill — that's all. I'm not going 
to have them, and that's flat. Serves me right for letting 
things go, — I might have known Myers'd play some dirty 
underhand trick on me. Of course you couldn't be expected 
to know what he was up to, Anab^— I'm not blaming you, 
you understand." 
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She had sat opposite him, considering, during this out- 
burst. Why, why, if he must have toys, expensive toys, 
couldn't he be contented with useful ones? His tirade 
against Myers she largely discounted. She had heard it 
before. 

"I'd like you to have a couple of good race horses, too, 
Gil, — but if youll look over the books, you'll see that the 
fann simply won't pay for them this year. The money we 
got from the wheat doesn't make up for the letting that 
titty acres of grassland go, and as for those yearlings — 
this bunch of young cattle merely takes their place " 

Gil gave his handsome head an irritated toss. "I'm so 
sick and tired of hearing about that grassland and those 
yearlings," he said. "My good Lord, Anah — we're only 
going to be young once. What's the use of going through 
life denying ourselves every pleasure, and holding onto our 
money as if it was good for anything except to buy things 
with ? That's what money's for. I'm not going to live along 
like an " (he almost said like an old miser, but remem- 
bered Jehu Blades and checked himself just in time) — "like 
an old mummy, never having any enjoyment or seeing any- 
thing. I could've bought those horses and we could've had 
another trip to New York out of that money. And we're 
going to have it, too. I'll show Myers who's master around 
here, once and for all. He's too infernally bossy and manag- 
ing, that's what he is." 

His eyes brightened, and the gloom of his face lifted as 
he thought of New York. "And say, Anah," he went on. 
"We'll get some more furniture, and some more splurgy 
dresses for you — like your yellow one. And that diamond 
brooch " 

"You can't spend any amount of money more than once, 
you know," she interrupted teasingly, "You've already 
spent this about five times, I should say," 

"That's ail it's good for — to spend," he said. "Dam that 
old Myers putting you up to buying windmills and cattle to 
fatten white my back's turned for a moment. And a fool 
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orchard. What do we need of an orchard, I want to know. 
We're going to have some fun with that money." 

The propitious moment had come, and Anah felt it. His 
anger at Myers had lessened. Yet she must go cautiously, 
even though she was sure of what the outcome would be. 

She went over and sat down on the broad arm of his chair 
and dropped a cajoling arm about his neck. "Gil," she 
b^;an, "I want you to let Myers have his way this time. 1 
think he's right." 

He drew her down to him, laughing. "Now, what makes 
you think that old blockhead's right, when I tell you he's all 
wrong. Looks to me as if you were rebelling against your 
husband's authority." 

"You know I wouWn't do that. But, Gil — you haven't 
thought " 

"But I hofut thought. That's what I've been telling you. 
And I'm going to give Myers something to think about, 
too." 

She was glad that he had dropped into a farcical spirit. 
It wag always his most approachable mood. 

"But, Gil, Myers isn't to blame for all this. I am. I 
didn't want this money spent for things that wouldn't mean 
something for the future of this place, and for its upkeep. 
I want — I want this place made into the best and most pro- 
ductive farm anywhere round here. It means, of course, a 
great deal more money for us to spend later, in just a few 
years probably, but it means something much more. It 
means — it means — that when we have — children " 

His arms tightened about her instantly. "Anah," he 
cried. "Anah, darling — not really — is it true ?" 

She laid her smooth cheek against his. "I wish it was 
true," she said. "Oh, how I wish it was true. But it isn't, 
yet. It would make me happier than anything else in the 
world. When a woman loves a man as I love you, Gil, 
there's nothing in the world she wants so much as to bear 
his child. And that is what I think of, and hope for — and 
pray for — all the time — all the time. Tliat we shall have 
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children, and they shall live here with us, and make part of 
our life together, and — and " 

They were breathlessly silent for a moment. "So you 
see," she went on, "so you see, don't you, Gil, why I want 
this money to be spent so that it will mean something; more 
than just having a good time, or more furniture, or frocks 
and jewelry. I want it to mean something for the future. 
You know there's nothing I begrudge you having. But 
when Myers came to me and told me of his plans, and I 
didn't know anything about what you wanted to do with 
it, — and you've told me time and again to do as I thought 
best about things — why, it seemed to me that it was by far 
the wisest thing to do — to make this place so fine and big 

and splendid that there will be an inheritance " she 

paused, and again that tender moving silence fell upon 
them. 

"Of course you're right," he said at last. "Of course 
you're right. I must seem awfully careless and thou^t- 
iess to you, Anah. Of course I'd been looking at those colts, 
and talking about them to Jeff and Harry — and they are 
a good buy — I'm convinced of that — but I don't have to have 
'em, you know " 

"And, Gil, they're not the only horses in the world. 
There'll be plenty more whenever you're ready to buy them. 
With just a little time this place can be made to pay for a 
big string of racers, if you want 'em — and anything else 
you want. It's only for a little while. You can eat your 
cake and have it, too, — if you'll only wait till it bakes." 

He laughed and rubbed his chin fondly against her dark 
hair. "I'm fond of cake, but I reckon I can wait," he said. 
"I'd like to have a little piece of cake to pass along, too, 
honey. Wouldn't it be great to have a couple of young- 
sters — I could teach 'em to ride — and to shoot " He 

laughed again boyishly. "Let old Myers have his way, 
Anah, and don't interfere with him this time." He spiJce 
as if it had been her purpose and not his to spend the wheat 
money in extravagance. "We'll just keep our hands oflf, 
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and let him make all the improvements he wants. We'll 
need everything we can get whea we have a family, Mrs. 
White," He drew her to him caressingly. 

"Myers 's got a pretty long head, I'll grant you that," he 
went on, "And he's always been devoted to my interests, 
I 3*houldn't wonder if he thought of this same thing, Anah. 
Of course he does make me mad sometimes, acting as if he 
owned the place and disregarding what I want to do, — but 
I reckon he means it welt. It'll be kind of nice to have a 
big windmill put up." 

She did not marvel at his about-face — she was too glad 
of it. 

"It will be nice," she said. "I'm glad you're pleased, Gil. 
And I'm sure you're right about Myers. It seems to be 
his amlntion to turn this place into a sort of show place for 
the neighborhood — but of course to do that he's got to have 
some encouragement and help." 

It was exactly the phrase to appeal to Gil White. " 'A 
show place.' Well, there's no reason why he shouldn't. 
Say, that's not so stupid of the old fellow, is it? I wouldn't 
have thought he had that much sense. No wonder he's been 
such a crab when I interfered with him. Yes, I reckon I'll 
keep hands off from this time on, Anah, and let him go 
ahead and do his best." 

She wanted to tell him that of all things in the world that 
would be the most desirable, but she did not "At any rate, 
you can give him a try at it, and see how he gets along," 
she said, "for this year. I'll keep an eye on the details, — and 
you don't mind if I consult fa^er now and then, do you? 
He knows so much about managing." 

Gil had as much respect for his father-in-law's judgment 
as he had pity for his philosophy of life. "That'll be fine," 
he said, readily. "If Myers knows your father's watching 
him, bell waQc a chalk-line all right. Itll mean a lot more 
to him than if he knows that there's only yon and me to 
account to. But look here, — ^you don't leave me a thing to 
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do but enjoy myself. I don't feel as if that was quite fair. 
Makes me seem an awful lazybones." 

She rumpled his hair, and bent to kiss him on the ear, a 
proceeding which he detested and which always began a 
playful soiffle. He seized her wrists and pretended to twist 
them. "Goodness, Gil, but you're strong," she cried, "In- 
stead of buying racers, I think 111 send you round to the 
fairs as a sideshow — lifting a ton of. lead, and things tike 
that. Quit it — ^you're hurtii^ me." 

"You began it," he grinned. "I've told you not to kiss 
me on the ear. It's a dangerous i»t>ceeding. Are you sorry? 
Do you beg my humble pardon I" 

She wrenched away from him and ran out into the hall 
and up the stairs. "No, I don't," she called back. "You 
go on into town, and be sure to be back home in time for 
supper. You hear me ?" 

"Yes, ma'am," he said, pidcing up his hat. "I'm going. 
But I don't know as I'll ever come back, you treat me so 
mean. Say, Anah — you mi^t tell Myers I said it was all 
right about the windmill." 

"I'll tell him." 

She heard the door slam behind him, "He trusts me with 
everything," she whispered proudly. "With everything. He 
trusts me even more than he knows. And I'll do the very 
best I can for him. And perhaps as Father said — another 
year " 

She bu^ed the thought of her father's words to her 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

It was in such manner that Gil White signed his final 
abdication, though neither he nor Anah so regarded it. She 
merely observed that he had done the sensible thing without 
so much protest as she had anticipated, and she still re- 
garded herself as a satellite, revolving round him as the 
dominating sun. She still gave herself lavishly to his ser- 
vice. She sewed on her deity's buttons with a thrill of lin- 
gering fingers. She ordered his meals as if the fate of the 
nations hung on his preferring spoon bread to muffins. 
With meticulous care she saw that he had not a single re- 
sponsibility, large or small. She reduced him to a puppet, 
under the delusion that she was creating happiness for him. 
And his slow but inevitable deterioration was invisible to 
her. 

She was incapable of seeing him truly. Beyond her real 
existence she had another, a detached idealized state, where- 
in she dwelt with a Gil who was a high figure of romance 
and beauty, a great lover, a refuge, a strength, a glory to 
her life. 

Many women, with strong character, but little experience, 
married to weak men whom they love with blind and too- 
devoted infatuation, have this imaginary retreat. It is the 
triumph of .the subconscious mind which sees the lack of 
strength in the real beloved, and acknowledges it by making 
him in imagination something finer and more dear, and by 
subtle mental alchemy welds the two personalities so in- 
extricably that the wife cannot tell where one leaves off and 
the other begins. This is the secret of many otherwise in- 
comprehensible happy marriages. When you say of a 
friend, "How can she be happy with such an extraordinarily 
157 
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stupid or vain or trifling man ?" (choose your own adjec- 
tive), you may be sure that she does not thus b^old him, 
but that his faults are hidden under the glamor of imagining 
him as she would most like to have him be. Men do not, 
I believe, possess this same power. It is a pity. It would 
save them those bad moments when they think frankly of 
their wives. 

It was Mrs. Cremer, mother of Francena and SaHie May, 
who was most aware of Anah's feeling, and who spoke ro 
her of it. There was a special friendship between the two 
that had begun with the day when Anah had come to ask 
the older woman's help in choosing her wedding outfit. 
Francena complained that Anah would rather talk to Ma 
than to her, and she was right. Occasionally Mrs. Cremer 
would pick up her fancywork, order the surrey and drive out 
to the White place to spend the day in good old-fashioned 
way with Anah. The two women would sew and talk to- 
gether more intimately, on Anah's part, than she had ever 
talked to a woman before. To Alexine Cremer, a senti- 
mental, rather bored and thoroughly disillusioned woman, 
who, even so, had no bitterness or resentment in her heart, 
but who had evolved a comfortable, rather twinkling phi- 
losophy to live by, it brought a new interest to watch and 
be a small part of the flowering of the girl. 

"You know," she said, while her small be-ringed hands 
moved deftly over an embroidery hoop whereon a wild-rose 
centerpiece was becotnii^ rapidly pinker and more gay, 
"I told you I never saw a girl so much in love as you were 
at the first, Anah, and now I vow and declare I never saw 
a married woman stay in love so. You don't hardly breathe 
but it's concerned some way with Gil." 

Her tone was not too personal, and Anah was used to 
her comments. "Well, isn't that right — isn't that what I 
should do?" she asked, smiling. 

Mrs. Cremer tilted her head critically and Int off a long 
strand of pink silk before she answered. "Of course — of 
course. Keep it while you can. Most people can't. I was 
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just thinking that everything I'd said to you since I've been 
here, you've referred to Gil in some way. If I talk about 
the church supper, you wonder if Gil wiU want to go. If I 
tell you about Ben Waters falling down on the ice, and hav- 
ing to let the Haydens, who he hates like poison, as every- 
body knows, and has for these last twenty years, pick him 
up and he^ him home, and he swearing with every breath — 
why yoa tell me what Gil said Jeff told him about it. And 
when I ask you for your sand-tart recipe, you have to re- 
mark that Gil likes 'em better than any kind of little cakes 
except fruit cookies. Half a dozen times since I've been 
here you've thought up little things you must do for him, 
and left me while you attended to 'em. And then there's 
something more." 

Anah was listening, with the attention which we always 
display when we ourselves are the subject of comment. 

"Oh, pshaw," went on Mrs. Cremer, "I ought to've put 
in the darker shade there. As I was saying — you don't do a 
thing but think Gil, all the time. I suppose you eat htm and 
breathe him, too. I'm sure of it. And you're never quite 
here if he's not in sight. I can see it in your eyes. You're 
off walking in some lovely garden with him, and all the rest 
of the world can go hang. Now that's quite a poetical 
thought. But it's true. I've seen a lot of girls in love, but 
I never saw one in love quite the same way as you are." 

Anah had turned her head and was looking dreamily out 
of the window, through the shelf of flowering plants, trans- 
lucent stemmed begonias, pink and gray green, rose gera- 
nium with little clustered flowers among the furry scented 
leaves, fuchsia, with rich-colored bells drooping toward her. 

"I suppose if s true," she said, hesitatingly. "You know, 
Mrs. Cremer, I had such a queer lonesome sort of child- 
hood and girlhood, just living there with Father, and he 
almost never talked to me. He wasn't unkind, and I know 
he loves me in his own way. But now I look back at it I 
was just kind of starved for affection. I used to envy Sallie 
May and Francena climbing all over you and Mr. Cremer, 
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and hugging you, and hanging on to you, and you cuddling 
them up, and making a fuss over them." 

"You poor little thing," said Mrs, Cremer. "I wish I'd 
realized it. You always seemed such an independent little 
piece — wouldn't even play kissing games at the children's 
parties, I remember." 

"Oh, but that was different. I didn't want to be kissed 
and hugged by all the boys in town. I didn't want them 
to touch me," 

Mrs. Cremer gave an irrepressible giggle. "I wish Fran- 
cena and Sallie May^d had that much sense. Remember the 
time at Allie Burgess's party when you were all about eight 
or nine, Sallie May called out Ed Harrison, playing post- 
office, and he wouldn't come, and she cried and kicked and 
screamed and nearly broke up the whole afternoon. She 
was a linJ>, if there ever was one." 

"Yes, I remember. And Bird Deane said Ned was her 
beau and he shouldn't kiss anybody but her. And everybody 
took sides and the boys fought. Wasn't it ridiculous?" 

"Children are so funny. But we're getting away from 
you and Gil. I suppose when you fell in love with him you 
had no idea of what it meant. Of course there was Seth — 
he'd been going with you for years." Mrs. Cremer looked 
straight at Anah and shot her question. "Anah, didn't Seth 
ever kiss you — not once?" 

Anah lifted incredulous eyebrows. "No, he didn't. He 
never even wanted to, so far as I know," she replied with 
equal frankness and in a tone that was convincing. 

"Well, that's queer. He certainly was in love with you. 
But he's got a right cold nature, I suspect. Goodness knows 
where he gets it. His father beaued every pretty girl in 
three counties before he married Annamira, and as for her 
— she was a born coquette. Men just naturally flocked after 
her as if they were pulled with strings. And when she'd 
come in to the New Year's balls, in a bright blue silk, or a 
red brochi — she was fond of bright colors and looked su- 
perb in them — why, she'd fade out every girl in the place. 
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and there'd be so many men crowding up with their cards to 
get dances that you couldn't see Annamira at all, you just 
knew she was there by the thicket of black coats all around 
her. I used to get right mad at Johnnie Cremer — he'd leave 
me to run after Annamira any minute, I used to tell him." 
She sighed reminiscently. 

"There don't seem to be any girls like that nowadays," 
said Anah. "I've heard Miss Nannie Meserve tell about 
Mrs. Markwood, too. She's awfully good-lookit^ yet, — 
something about the way she holds her bead makes me think 
of a blooded horse." 

Mrs. Cremer brought the conversation deftly round again 
to her point. "Seth doesn't look a bit like her, though he's 
real good-looking in his way. And he certainly hasn't got 
his father's ardent nature if he never tried to kiss you in 
all the years you went together. I sort of think you're fib- 
bing to me." 

"I'm not. Why should I? It wouldn't make any dif- 
ference to me if he had wanted to kiss me." 

"You're a queer girl, Anah. I suppose you mean you're 
so wrapped up in Gil that it doesn't matter what any other 
man thinks or feels about you, don't you?" 

Anah put down her sewing. "I feel as if I'd never lived 
at all till I fell in love with Gil," she said. "I feel as if 
I'd been cold and frozen and only half-alive before. The 
minute I saw him I — I knew." 

Mrs. Cremer was looking at her with avid interest. "Isn't 
that wonderful !" she murmured. "It's just like a love story 
in a book. Keep on feeling that way as long as you can, 
my dear. It might last always — but it's not likely to. Men 
are pretty much alike, is my observation. Feet of clay, as 
the saying goes." She had heard rumors of the revels in 
the shanty boat and was willing to offer a friendly vague 
hint. 

"I reckon everybody's got feet of clay, men and women," 
said Anah, with a touch of old Jehu Blades' dry manner. 
"But Gil— Gil's so sweet-tempered, Mrs. Cremer — and so 
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kind. And he's so gay and lively around — and so generous 
— why, after that big still house at home, bare and poor, and 

always lonely, why this " she sent a little embracing 

gesture toward the room around her, " — why this is like 
coming into the sunlight out ol a cellar." 

"Yes, I should think it might be," quoth Mrs. Cremer, 
with understandit^. "Oh, of course everything you say 
about Gil's true. But take care you don't spoil him, — don't 
do too much for him. No woman ought to make herself 
into a doormat for her husband. Now Francena and Sallie 
May are the doormat kind. Once let them get married and 
they'll wait on their husbands hand and foot, till they get 
them so spoiled they'll be unendurable. I wish Francena 
and Sallie May would get married, Anah, There never were 
any old maids in my family, nor in John's either, so far as 
I know, and why they don't go off I can't imagine. They're 
both pretty girls and good housekeepers. I think they're 
too anxious to please, myself. 'Specially Sallie May. If 
I've said to her once, I've said it a dozen times: 'Let the 
men do some of the courting, can't you?' But she's ready 
to wag at a kind word. It makes me so provoked." She 
stabbed her embroidery with sudden vehemence. 

"They've got lots of time yrt," proffered Anah, wishful 
to console. 

"No girl's got lots of time when she's past twenty," said 
Mrs, Cremer, compressing her lips, "and Sallie May's 
twenty-five, though I tell her to say she's only twenty-three. 
Of course lots of people know her right age, so it isn't much 
use, I think they take after the Cremcrs, myself, more than 
after me. They marry later in the Cremer family than in 
mine. That's a poor consolation, but it's the best I've got. 
Now you aren't quite twenty-three yet, are you?" 

"Twenty-three last month— and Gil's twenty-four." 

"There you go, Gil again. It doesn't matler how old a 
man is — ^he can always get somebody. You've got a good 
head on your shoulders, Anah, I'll say that, running this 
house so well, and managing the farm." 
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"Oh, I don't do that — Myers does all that," demurred 
Anah. 

"Yes, but everybody says you and he collogue together 
over it, and Gil gives you a free hand. It's none of my 
affair, of course, but if I were you, I'd make Gil attend ta 
all the outdoor things, and keep the house for my own do- 
main. I wouldn't bother and stew and worry about crops 
and cattle and such things, not for a minute. No, siree. 
You'll get wrinkles and lose your looks, sure as the world, 
if you do." 

"But, Mrs. Cremer," said Anah, "Gil doesn't want to. 
Somebody's got to look after things. Why, I'm thankful 
and glad I can. It makes things just that much happier for 
him, don't you see. He hales everything about the farm, ex- 
cept the horses, and though I can't do very much, I'm glad to 
do what I can. And Myers is awfully good. Honest as the 
day, and knows his job. Father even says that. If he and 
I can manage to get along without plaguing Gil to go over 
accounts and seeing after things, day after day — and you 
know on a place as big as this you've got to keep right after 
every little detail, — why, I don't care if I turn into a mass 
of wrinkles. I don't consider that I'm doing any more for 
Gil than when I put in his collar buttons. I want to do 
everything for him. I want him to be happy. And he isn't 
happy when he's fussing about the farm." 

Her candid eyes, her earnestness, prevented the answer 
that lay at the tip of little Mrs. Cremer's shrewd tongue. 
But on the way home in her surrey, the good lady slowly 
shook her head. "I wanted to tell her," she thought, "that 
all the little bit of backbone Gil White ever had, she's just 
taking out of him. If she does the work he ought to be do- 
ing, why then there's nothing left for him but riding and rip- 
tearing and raising Ned generally, and that's his inclination. 
But if she'd put his nose to the grindstone and make him 
take the man's part, he'd maybe get a taste for it after a 
while. Funny, how much sense she's got, and not sense 
enough to see that. And I'll bet that old skin Jehu Blades 
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has been egging her on, because he knows she's got a better 
head than Gil. Well, so she has. But she oughtn't to use 
it in the way she does. Gil's the sort who needs a clinging 
wife to make him straighten up into something to cling to. 
And Anah's encouraging him to flop. A man can't do noth- 
ing around here and not get into mischief. I wish I'd have 
said it to her, plain. But there, I never was a meddler, and 
I'm not going to b^n now. Everybody's got a right to 
mess up their own lives any way they like, I say. And 
they're both young. Maybe they'll get some sense yet." 
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No inkling^ of what had been in the back of Mrs. 
Cremer's kindly little head got through to Anah. She had 
volunteered to join the army of women who, in one way 
or another, spoil their menfolks, and being thorough l^ 
nature, she did an exceedingly good job of it. To be sure, 
she had promising material. And even as the film of fat 
grew over his muscles, and altered ever so slightly toward 
grossness the clean lines of his body and face, so also did a 
fihn of fat grow over his spirit and his tastes. Where 
before he had followed the lead of His two cronies, Jeff 
Hayden and Harry Blair, now it was he who led and they 
who followed. Yet with all of it, he kept away from the 
shanty-boat, save at infrequent intervals, and always ac> 
companied. He did not trust himself, he did not want again 
the uneasiness and distress of mind that he had felt before. 
Now and then Seth Markwood's warning returned to htm, 
and though he dismissed it easily, with the mental comment 
that Seth was a strait-laced old prig, yet he was not un- 
aware of its truth. Moreover, why go hunting trouble ? 

But there came a night when, with the recurrent question 
of where they should go and what they should do, there 
was a disagreement between the three. Gil was for riding 
over to arrange a main between his young champion cock- 
erel, Silver Spur, and a promising game chicken at the 
other side of the county, owned by a farmer named Greene, 
who had the additional attraction of having lately broached 
a k^ of wonderful hard cider. 

Harry Blair suggested that it looked as thou^ h might 
rain and they'd better shoot a little pool at the hotel, and 
maybe get hold of young Archer Archibald to jmn them, 
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Archer being judged as promising material to turn their 
trio into a quartette. 

But Jeff Hayden was all for going to the shanty-boat for 
a game of cards. They hadn't been there for a coon's age, 
he said, and he warted a game. If it rained it didn't mat- 
ter, none of them were si^r or salt. Anyway, he didn't 
think it was going to rain. He was pretty sure Fred Greene 
wasn't at home, and even if he was it was a ten-mile ride 
over there and ten back and his horse wasn't up to it — 
had a little limp, and he didn't want to make it worse and 
lay him up for a week maybe. 

In the end, Jeff had his way. Early in the evening the 
three of them took the road through the pine woods. 

Winter had softened into spring, and the air was full 
of soft promise. It is strange and beautiful, the singing 
awakening of the earth, of the trees, of the humble littk 
hedge-row roots and shrubs, that comes so suddenly in that 
part of the South where winter means at most but a 
short season of chill and discomfort, without the severe 
rigors of New York and New England. The frost thaws 
out of the ground in a few days of sunshine — sunshine 
grown suddenly almost too warm. Instantly the willows 
veil themselves in a shimmer of green. Honeysuckle buds 
turn into emerald rosettes overnight, and peach orchards 
burst into a flame of iridescent color comparable to nothing 
else on earth in loveliness. The birds return, — robins, 
blackbirds, flitting carolling bluebirds, and the little brown 
sparrow whose life is oppressed by that hard bully, his 
English cousin. Everywhere there is the scent of stirring 
life, vital and sure, the heady perfume of creation renewed. 

The three young men felt something of all this as they 
rode through the early darkness. The clear life sap of the 
awakening trees that bent over them was a tide pulsing in 
tune to the blood in their vigorous young bodies. Jeff Hay- 
den swept off his hat and lifted his irreverent face in rever- 
ence to the gods he could feel but could not name. 

"Spring makes me feel as though I could lick creation," 
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he said dreamily, "and yet it makes me realize what a 
worthless hound I am. I'd like to live forever riding 
through a spring night like this, with the wind against 
my face, and the stars shining, and Tinker's hoofs sinking 
into the soft ground with that comfortable, quick little 
sludgy sound." 

"So'd I," agreed Harry Blair, "but it makes me kind of 
restless. I get to thinking about the girls. Sure's the world 
some one of these spring days I'll catch myself asking 
some girl to marry me, just because she happens along when 
I've got a spell like that. Then I'll have the rest of the 
year to repent in. But God Almighty, what's a fellow going 
to do? Spring's mighty hard on a bachelor." 

The two of them laughed, but Gil did not. The excite- 
ment of spring was on him, too, but something more. With 
every step that brought him closer to the shanty-boat 
he knew that he was nearing danger. His racing thoughts 
outstripped his horse and he could see as clearly as though 
she was before him, the light that would leap into Hattie 
Griffin's fierce dark eyes when he would come up the 
shaking gangplank. It had been a long time since he had 
been there, but her last word had been : "Oh, you'll come 
back." And now, he had come back. And he could not 
help being glad of it. 

He did not think at all of Anah, or of the possible con- 
sequences that would follow hard after his going back to 
Hattie Griffin. His palate was dry for her coarse quality 
— he was hungry for grosser indulgence than he had ever 
known. In such a mood a man has no mind, no soul, no 
spirit. He is all body and desire. 

He let the other men tie their horses and go on ahead of 
him down the river bank, while he fumbled and pretended 
to have difficulty with his bridle. They were inside the boat 
before he reached the gangplank. And before he could set 
foot on it, a dim figure came suddenly out of the darkness, 
and he heard Hattie Griffin's quick breathing. 

"It's you," she said. 
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Without another word they turned together and went 
back up the crooked, steep little path. Her warm shoulder 
pressed against his arm, and even in the darkness he was 
aware of the rich color of her, her flaming black and scarlet, 
that the night could not shadow. 

Back in the woods, pregnant with spring, there was si- 
lence, solitude. There was no need to go far for these. 
But when he turned and seized her in his arms, and pressed 
his hot face against hers, he felt tears upon her cheek. 

"I watched for you mighty long," she whispered chok- 
ingly, "I thought you wasn't coming no more." 

Danger — why, this was not danger. This was living. 
He laughed in triumph. "I don't know why I stayed away 
so k>ng," he told her. "I'll not do it again." 
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Anar was working in her garden. There had been an 
invasion of rosebugs overnight and she had determined to 
deal with it herself. Violet, the cook, had brought a pail of 
hot water from the kitchen, and it was set on the gravel 
walk, where the pestilential insects might be promptly 
drowned. Anah, in knitted cotton mitts, and ruffled sun- 
bonnet, with a cup and brush for weapons, set busily to 
work. 

The method of procedure was simple. The sticky, din^ 
ing bugs were brushed into the cup, the cup emptied into 
the pail. It was pleasant out there in the sunshine, though 
the garden was only a travesty of what a garden might be. 
Old 'Ras White had cared nothing for it, and Myers was 
not an esthete, though he had kept the place weeded and 
occasionally pruned the wild shrubbery. The old flower 
beds had long ago vanished, and though Anah had had sotix 
new ones spaded up in the spring and planted to annuals, 
there were still great grass-grown spaces which told of 
vanished glories. Here and there in these spaces a strag- 
gling peony or bleeding heart emphasized the persistence 
of nature against big odds. 

As Anah worked, she planned. This wildness and dis- 
order must cease. She could not prevent it in the garden 
at home, for her father would not have anything done 
there, but she was no longer in the domain of Jehu Blades. 
Here she was absolute mistress. There should be flowers, 
abundance of them, all in good time. The roses and the 
flowering shnibs must be cut back to trimness and the new 
flower beds must be supplemented by others. She thought 
etijoyably of the flowers she would have and their color. 
169 
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There must be larkspur, blue and pink — but especially blue, 
lots of blue larkspur. There must be tall, white lilies — 
Mrs. Cremer had some that were wonderfuL There must 
be hollyhocks, a long vivid hedge of them ; and poppies ; 
and pansies beneath the taller flowers ; and dusty miller ; 
and pink lady slipper. And because practical things were 
never far from any of her plans, she would have, over at 
one side, a big bed of herbs, sage, lavender and sweet 
marjoram, tansy and basil. "Lavender for the linen, and all 
the others for seasoning. I wish I'd have started it last 
fall. There you go!" and she turned to consign a specially 
clinging rosebug to death and became aware that she had a 
visitor. 

"Why, Sallie May," she exclaimed. "Now this is nice! 
I hope you've come to spend the day." 

Sallie May was pinker and fairer than ever in a pink 
lawn with a wide looped sash, and a big pink bow on her 
flaring hat. "What in the world makes you fool with 
those horrible bugs?" she cried when she came near enough 
to know Anah's occupation. "I'd rather die than touch 
them." 

"But I don't touch them. I just brush them into the cup. 
And I can't let them eat up my roses. Come on, let's go 
up on the porch — I'll postpone this slaughter and save your 
feelings." 

"Oh, go ahead," said Sallie May inconsequently. "I'll 
bring a chair out and sit down in the shade and we can talk 
anyway." 

All of which was presently accomplished. *'How're your 
mother and Francena?" asked Anah. "And why didn't 
they come with you?" 

Sallie May fidgeted. "They didn't know I was coming," 
she said. "I saw Doctor Tithelow starting out on his 
rounds and I got him to drop me here, and promise to stop 
for me when he comes tack. I'd gone downtown on an 
errand." 

"Well, I'm awfully glad you came," said Anah, heartily. 
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"Gil's off for the day, so I'm all by myself. Now you just 
make up your mind to spend the day, and III take you 
back in town myself this evening, and you can just tell 
Doctor Tithelow so when he comes back. Let me go in the 
house a moment and tel! Violet to make shortcake for din- 
ner — I know you like it." 

Sallie May fidgeted still more. Her round face had the 
important expression of a child with a secret. It was clear 
that she had something on her mind. "Don't bother," she 
protested. "I really have to go back — I don't think I'd 
better stay to-day, Anah, thank you just as much." 

Anah looked at her in amazement. "What's the matter 
with you ?" she asked, with the familiarity of long acquaint- 
ance. "You know perfectly well you can just as well stay 
as not. I'm going right on in and tell Violet about the 
shortcake." 

"No, no — really," cried Sallie May, getting up hastily, 
then sitting down again. "No — I only came — because — 
well, because I want to tell you something," 

"My goodness," laughed Anah. "It must be something 
important the way you act. What is it, Sallie May? Are 
you engaged— or Franccna?" 

Sallie May puckered her face into wrinkles of sly spite, 
not unmixed with fear. It was evident that she wanted 
awfully to tell her secret, but that it was difficult to nerve 
herself up to its disclosure. She rose and walked about 
with little aimless steps, Anah watched her in amused 
surprise. Sallie May in this mood was new and funny. 

"Everybody's talking about it," burst out Sallie May 
jerkily, "every one. And I thought you ought to know. 
I thought it was the act of a true friend to come directly 
to you and tell you, Anah, and I want you to feel that no 
other motive would have prompted me to do it. I've al- 
ways been your friend, ever since we were children, and it 
didn't seem right to me for you to be left in ignorance. 
I'd want you to do as much for me if the shoe was on the 
other foot." 
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"For pity sake," said Anah. "What are you getting at ? 
Of course we're friends, Sallie May, and I hope we always 
will be. But what is everybody talking about ? What do 
you mean ?' 

Sallie May pursed up her full red mouth, and there 
was a gleam of triumph in her eyes that she could not hide. 
She wanted to prolong the sensation as far as possible. 

"it's a very hard thing to tell," she went on, "and if I 
hadn't felt it was my bounden duty wild horses wouldn't 
have dragged it out of me. And from what people say there 
isn't the slightest doubt but that it's true. Even father and 
mother think so." 

"Stop beating about the bush," commanded Anah, steel 
in her voice, "and tell me what you mean." 

Sallie may fired to anger. "All right — I'll tell you," she 
shrilled, "and you won't be so high and mighty after you 
hear, either, t mean — Gil and that shanty-boat girl." 

The two women faced each other in the scented stillness 
of the garden for a long and tense moment. From the 
kitchen came Violet's falsetto "Pore mo'ner, we shall be 
free," very faintly, like a cadenced echo, far away. Anah 
was the first to relax. 

"Don't be ridiculous, Sallie May," she said, contemptu- 
ously. 

Sallie May's rounded ptnkness advanced a step and she 
tossed her head. "I'm not ridiculous. It's perfectly true, 
and every one knows but you. He's been with her a lot, 
and he gives her money. She's been bragging about it — 
she says she knew she could get him away from you " 

"She ought to be horsewhipped for lying, and — and so 
ought you, for listening to such lies, and for coming here, 
for daring to come here and repeat them to me. Do you 
think I believe such things ? Do you think for an instant 
that there's a word of truth in it? Of course Gil goes 
to the shanty-boat, just like every other man tn town does 
— just like your father does, according to report. Most 
men have got a wild streak in them, and they're bound to 
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break loose and drink a little and play cards and all that. 
What of it ? But when you dare — and pretending to be a 
friend of mine — to come here and tell me that Gil's mixed 
up with a woman like Hattie Griffin — honestly, Sallie May, 
I think you've gone crazy," 

But Sallie May was not daunted. "It's all very well for 
you to take a high stand and pretend you don't believe it, 
and that there's nothing to it, but you just investigate 
and find out for yourself. Ask Gil — and see what he says 
— see if he'll have the face to deny it. That's all. Just 
you ask him." 

"I wish he was home," said Anah, "Fd call him out here 
and make you repeat what you've said before him." She 
stopped and tried to calm herself. "Maybe it wouldn't be 
any use to tell you this," she said steadily, "but I couldn't 
distrust Gil, — there isn't any room for any jealousy in my 
mind against him. There never was a woman who had a 
better, kinder husband, nor a more devoted. There are 
lots of times when I have to just stop stone-still and think 
of how happy I am, and how wonderful it is and how 
perfect. You'll have to peddle your nasty stories somewhere 
else, Sallie May. There's nothing you can say, and noth- 
ing any one else can say that would make me believe they're 
true, even for a second." 

"You're a perfect silly," said Sallie May, "and for all 
you don't believe it, it it true, and the whole town is talk- 
ing about it, and pitying you, too." 

"The town's got to talk about something, I suppose," 
said Anah. She took her white ruffled sunbonnet from her 
head and absent-mindedly smoothed her black braids, 
"But if you were really a friend of mine, Sallie May, you'd 
tell them they needn't talk about this, and needn't pity me, 
either." She looked at Sallie May critically, "I've Imown 
you a right long while, and you've always hated to see any- 
body else happy. I shouldn't wonder if you made up this 
whole story to come out here and worry me. You wanted 
Gil, yourself, and he never so much as looked at you, and 
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even now you make up to him whenever you get the chance, 
and try to make me jeakms, and of course you know you 
can't. But I didn't think you'd try anything as bold and 
wicked as this. I thought you were just foolish, and man- 
crazy, as you've always been." 

This was carrying the war into the enemy's country 
with a vei^fcance and Sallie May was not prepared for it. 
Tears of mortification and disappointment welled up in 
her eyes and she lost her head completely. 

"You'll find out soon enough whether what I've told you 
is true," she said. "And as for me running after Gil White 
— or wanting to marry him, I reckon I'd look a little higher 
than old 'Ras White's son, and him following in his father's 
footsteps as hard as he can go. I'd rather live and die 
an old maid a hundred times over than marry any such 
trash. I'm not so crazy to get married as all that." 

She flounced about and started toward the garden gate. 
Anah followed her. "I'm sorry I said what I did, Sallie 
May — only you got me so mad for a second, trying to set 
me against Gil. Don't go away like this. Of course, you 
ought to have more sense than to come out here and repeat 
such an ugly piece of gossip to me, when you know it isn't 
true, and can't be true. I don't understand what your mo- 
tive can possibly be. But I hate to have you go away like 
this, even so. I'm so fond of your mother, and Francena, 
and " 

Sallie May wheeled on her. "Well, mother believes Gil 
goes to see Hattie Griffin, and so does Francena, and they 
both said you ought to know it, but they'd never be the 
ones to tell you. So there!" 

Anah sighed, then set her lips in lines of decision. "Then 
you can just say to your mother and Francena for me that 
they're mistaken, and there's not a word of truth in it. 
And I tell you this, Sallie May Cremer, you'd better stop 
repeating that story, or I shall take steps to see that you do. 
I've stood everything I'm going to stand from you. When 
you go out of that gate, I don't want you ever to come into 
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it again, unless you're willing to apologize and take back 
everything you've said. That's my last word." 

"Then I shall never come back — you can count on that," 
flashed Sallie May, and with that pushed the gate open and 
went through it. 

Anah stood still and watched her make her way out to 
the road. 

"She can walk all the way back to town for all I care," 
she said aloud. "I never in my life! Trying to tell me 
that Gil— that Gil " 

Slowly she went back to her rosebugs. She burnt with 
a sense of outrage and shame. "I never heard of such a 
thing in my life . . . and pretending to be my friend . . . 
of all the outrageous, spiteful stories . . . Gil . . . GU 
. . . trash Uke that Griffin girl. ... I wouldn't even stoop 
to ask him . . . it's too disgusting. . . . Upon my word, 
I wish Satlie May was a rosebug. ..." 

The sense of outrage persisted, and there were long inter- 
vals when she stood, brush and cup in hand, and looked at 
the rose bushes as something strange and unknown. She 
had always felt the latent malice in Sallie May, beneath her 
veneer of easy good-nature and smiles, but never so openly 
as this. It was an ugly thing, an ugly, ugly thing. She 
could not get over it, and though she tried to bring her 
thoughts back to her garden plans and the usual placidities 
of her days, it was impossible. Sallie May had shaken and 
depressed her — it was useless to deny it. 

Yet she did not for one moment waver in her belief in 
Gil, nor even consider that there might be a grain of truth 
in Sallie May's accusation. She could just as easily have 
believed that her roses were blue instead of pink, and that 
the grass had turned black before her eyes. She did not 
even believe Sallie May's word that the whole town was 
talking about the story, or that Mrs. Cremer and Francena 
believed it. 

"She heard somebody say that Gil went down to the 
shanty boat to play cards, and she made the whole thing 
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up to he hateful to me. But why, for goodness sake? 
That's what I can't understand. She must have got a crazy 
streak. Just wanted to make trouble, I reckon, that's all. 
I don't see how she and Francena ever came to be sisters. 
I'd like to go right in town and tell Mrs. Cremer and 
Francena — but of course I can't do that, for after all they've 
always been nice to me, and I think a lot of both of them. 
But Sallie May surely does beat the Dutch. Such actions." 

She called to Violet to bring out another bucket of hot 
water, for she might as well go on with the destruction 
of the rosebugs. It needed doing. But it was hard to keep 
at it, and she was glad when presently she saw Doctor 
Tithelow's kiw-swung gig coming along the road. He drew 
up at the gate and leaned forward to call her. 

"How do. Miss Anah — how're you this morning? 
Where's my passenger?" 

It was reassuring to see his big bulk, and hear his hearty 
voice. Here was something normal in this topsy-turvy 
morning. 

"Sallie May decided to walk back," she told him, "She 
went quite a little while ago— she must be in town by now." 

"Is that so? Well, it'll do her good. Sallie May's get- 
ting a mite too fleshy for her age, and she ought to walk 
some of it off. Now don't you smile — I know you're think- 
ing I ought to take some of my own advice, but it don't 
make any difference how stout an old man like me gets, 
provided he can still navigate. With a pretty girl it's 
different. How's everything with you. Miss Anah? You 
don't need medicine, that's sure, for I never saw you so 
blooming. If everybody looked like you, I'd starve to 
death. And how's Gil?" 

"He's fine," she laughed. "Only I tell him he's getting 
too fat — you'd better talk to him about it instead of to 
Sallie May. He went off this morning over to Jasper Dun- 
ning's place — they're breaking some colts over there and 
you know how Gil is about horses. Won't you come in. 
Doctor, and make a little visit? I'm just out here in the 
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garden fighting the rosebugs — they're a regular pest this 
year." She hoped he would come in — it would be good 
for her peace of mind to talk to Doctor Tithelow for a 
while. 

"I can't imagine anything I'd like better, but I can't do 
It this morning. They've got a couple cases looks like 
diphtheria over on the other side of town, and I'm r^ht 
anxious about them. I was out there last night, and I'm 
going right on over there now." 

"Well, come some other time and bring Mrs. Tithelow 
with you,** she said, wistfully. She wished there was some 
way to detain him a little longer — she fcH a sudden dread 
of her day's solitude. 

"I'll be pleased to indeed," he said, gathering up the 
reins and sweeping bis b^ hat off his bead whb a fine 
flourish of gallantry. 

"Nothing queer about bim," mused Anah, gazing after 
the swaying gig. "If he'd heard all this story Sallie May 
says every one's telling be'd have shown it some way, it 
seems to me. He wouldn't have been so likely to talk as 
easy and as natural as he did. Oh, she's crasy. I'm not go- 
ing to let myself think about it any more. As if Gil " 

But with ^e thought of Gil her indignation returned. If 
there was a grain of truth in it — no, she would not even 
acknowle^e so much, — but if people were really talking, 
she must let Gil know it, and he would have to stop going 
to the shanty boat. On the other hand, if he did that, 
wouldn't people talk all the more? But were people talking 
at all, or was Satlie May just a hateful story-teller? She 
ran the tiresome thread of it back and forth, and tried to 
find the end, or the beginning. Should she tell Gil? Or 
shouldn't she? Perhaps better not until she knew a little 
more about it? But to whom could she turn for information 
and counsel? Her father? Perhaps, — though it was un- 
likely that he would know it, no matter how hi^ local 
gossip ran. People did not go to Jehu Blades with scandal. 

But if not her father, to whom then ? Of course there was 
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Mrs. Cremer, only Anah did not want to tell tales on Saltie 
May to her mother, nor to Francena either. Perhaps she 
could ask Mrs. Cremer without giving away the name of 
her informer, but the little lady had a sharp way of getting 
at the bottom of things. Better to leave Mrs. Cremer as a 
last resort. 

There didn't seem to be anybody who was exactly suitable. 
She had had no real intimates among the girls of her own 
age — Sallie May and Francena had been the nearest. Then, 
across her memory, there came a vivid recollection of the 
words Seth Markwood had said so earnestly that night, al- 
most a year ago, at the Cremers* party. "If there's any- 
thing in God's world I can do for you, Anah, I'll do it, 
and that holds for as long as I live." 

Would it not be possible to go to Seth with this? Seth 
knew how Sallie May had behaved to her — and Seth knew 
that the GrifGn woman had lurked about the house the 
ni^t of their house-warming. He had been the one to 
find her and drive her off. Seth was steadfast. Seth was 
close-mouthed. Seth was utterly dependable. 

She gave a great sigh of relief. Here was a way out. 
She now only needed to form a plan by which she could see 
Seth without making it too noticeable. Perhaps she would 
meet him on the street sometime soon, or she might even 
send him a note and ask him to ride out on an afternoon 
when she knew Gil would be away. That wotdd perhaps 
be best. Surely Seth would know, or would be able to 
find out, if people were telling slandercms stories about Gil, 
and the GrifHn woman. 

"He'D know," she thought, "because Mrs. Markwood'U 
hear it, and tell him, without fail. She's such a great crony 
of Miss Nannie Meserve." 

Violet came out on the back porch at this moment. "Yo' 
dinner raidy. Miss Aney," she announced. 

Anah dropped her cup and brush. "Take all these things 
in, Violet," she said. "I'm not surt whether 111 work out 
here after dinner or not." 
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Violet came out to obey. "My — lot o* kerriges comin' 
down de road," she said, pausing to look with eager curios- 
ity. Anah turned also. 

There were a lot of carriages for that quiet thoroughfare 
— ^three together, and the second one looked like the gig 
of Doctor Tithelow that had passed an hour before. As the 
two women watched, the three vehicles drew up before the 
gate, and suddenly Anah had a clear sense of impending 
trouble. 

"Something's the matter, Violet," she said, and started 
down the path. As she did so, a man jumped out of the 
first carriage and came toward her. It was Seth Markwood 
and he looked pale and drawn, but he spoke to her quietly. 

"Come in the house, Anah," he said, "and be as brave 
as you can. Gil's had a fat! from his horse, and he's been 
hurt pretty badly." 

She did not move, but looked at him fixedly. Something 
in his eyes told her the truth. 

"He's dead," she half-whispered, and knew that it was 
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At the words Violet gave a scream of barbaric terror 
and grief that echoed strangely through the fair sunshine 
of midday. 

"Be quiet," said Seth sharply. "Go into the house." The 
n^ro flung her apron over her head and ran sobbii^ back 
to the kitchen. 

"You'd better go in, too, Anah," he said, taking her arm 
and trying to turn her gently away. 

But she was staring past him. Other men had got out 
of the carriages, and from Doctor Tithelow's gig they were 
lifting something — something that seemed limp and heavy. 
An arm dangled helplessly. 

"No — I'll go — to him " She tried to pass Seth, but 

he held her back, 

"Not yet, Anah," he insisted. "Come into the house. We 

must " he cast about desperately in his mind for some 

excuse — "we must have a couch for him " 

"Good God," he thought, "if there was only some woman 
here to be with her I" She submitted to his will now, and 
he led her into the house, which suddenly seemed a drear 
and empty place, so completely does quick tragedy trans- 
form the familiar. She did not cry, but she trembled, and 
clung to his arm as they entered. 

"Have them — have them take him into the sitting-room," 
she said, faintly. "There's a lounge in there " 

Violet and another negro woman stood wajting uncer- 
tainly in the hall, their eyes distended, their dark faces ashen 
with the peculiar pallor of the negro. 

"One of you go call Myers," ordered Seth, "and take — 
take your mistress upstairs," he told the other. 
i8o 
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"Go upstairs, Anah," he begged, "for a little while. You 
mustn't see him yet. He was thrown and dragged — his 
horse shied at something. I'll send for your father, and 
this girl must stay with you until he gets here." It seemed 
to him as if every word he said was a blow on her heart, 
and as they reached the foot of the stairs she swayed and 
almost fell. Yet she did not cry out, and there were no 
tears in her eyes. Her face was set in a white mask of 
terror and pain beyond anything Seth had ever seen. It 
brought tears into his eyes. It was almost past his endur- 
ance. "Why did I let them make me tell her?" he thought 
wildly. "I can't bear it — I can't bear it" 

There were heavy steps on the porch outside, and Anah, 
with her foot on the stair, suddenly turned back, stiffening. 
"No^I won't go away from him," she cried, and pushed 
back Violet's detaining hands. She walked firmly to the 
front door and threw it open, "Bring him in here," she 
said, and motioned to the open door of the sitting-room. 
Then she stepped forward and lifted his poor dangling 
hand. There was blood on it that stained her own, but she 
did not falter. The men who were carrying Gil turned 
away their heads, as deeply affected as Seth had been, 
but she walked beside her husband's body steadily as they 
brought him in, and when they had laid him on the old 
lounge, she gently put his hand she held at his side. She 
leaned over the still form and made as if she would raise 
the handkerchief that some one had thrown over his face, 
and then, with a long pitiful shudder she lifted her anns 
in a strange, weary gesture, and dropped fainting to the 
floor. 

"It's a lot better so," said Doctor Tithelow, tears openly 
streamii^ down his round face. "Seth, you help me pick 
her up and take her upstairs. Jeff, you better ride bade to 
town as quick's ever you can and get her father out here. 
Ask 'Lexine Cremer to come, too. My God, it wasn't an 
hour ago I was laughing and talking with her out in the 
garden there, and she told me Gil was feeling fine. And at 
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that very moment, probably, he was getting his death. Oh, 
the poor young things — the poor young thit^! Lift up 
her head there, Seth, easy now. I hope she don't come to 
till we get her out of this." 

"I can carry her best by myself, doctor," said Setb. "You 
go up ahead, and call that darky girl." The truth was he 
did not want any one else to touch her, and mingled with 
his grief and his sorrow for her, was a painful thrill of 
ecstacy as her dark head dropped against his shoulder, and 
he felt the weight of her in his arms. Her lashes brushed 
his chin, and her soft hair lay against his cheek. It seemed 
to him that his heart would break from his body, it pounded 
so. He wanted to put his lips against her lips, that drooped 
so pitifaHy in an unconscious grief-stricken curve, and call 
out to her that be would care for her, that he would shield 
her, that he would have given his life to spare her this, — 
yes, that he would be willing to change places with that bat- 
tered shell of a man in the room behind them, now that 
he had once held her so. He followed Doctor Tithekiw 
blindly, not seeing and not carii^ where he walked. He 
laid her at last on her bed with lit^erii^ tenderness, reluc- 
tant to give up the touch of her, and yet aware that so 
long as he lived she would stay witfi him as she had been 
in these brief moments. 

"I've got some stuff in my bag that'll revive her," said 
Doctor Tithelow. "Slip down and get it, Setit — it's in the 
gig. When she comes out of this, she'll probably not real- 
ize what happened. You get me some cold water," he com- 
manded Violet 

Seth ran to do his bidding, and presently returned, carry- 
ing the worn black bag that was Doctor Tithelow's ever- 
present companion. The doctor rummaged in it, found the 
bottle he was looking for and with his hand on Anah's 
pulse, held the vial to her nostrils. "Raise her head a teeny 
bit, Seth," he said, and once more Seth had the painful 
happiness of feeling her close to him. He hoped the doc- 
tor did not see how it greatly affected him, but whether he 
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did or not, he gave no sign, but kq>t a close watcfc on his 

patient. 

"There she comes — let her head down, easy." 

Anah's eyelids fluttered, raised, and then stayed open, 
showing distended pupQs, blank of all expression. Her 
bosom rose and fell with a painful breath, like a strangled 
sob, and Seth hearing her, felt his throat contract, choking. 

"Just's I thought," whispered the Doctor. "It sometimes 
happens from a big shock — some nerve's snapped some- 
where, and she won't come back to herself for a long time. 
I wish 'Lexine Cremer was here— Jeff went after her, 
didn't he?" 

"Yes — look, doctor — she's rousing a little more." Seth 
bent over her anxiously. Strange, he thought, at such a 
moment that he could see how beautiful she was, more beau- 
tiful than he had ever imagined her, a tragic unfathomable 
beauty, new to her face, and wonderful to see. 

"No— she'll lie like this for hours, maybe days, I expect. 
If she'd've burst out and cried first off this wouldn'tVe hap- 
pened. Nature takes her toll, Seth, somehow. There's noth- 
ing in us humans to stand against her. Oh, get out of here 
and keep quiet," he added in a vexed undertone to Violet, 
who was crouched, whimpering and rolling her qres, in a 
comer. 

"Funny thing," he said to Seth, "how a dark/ll lose her 
head and go all to pieces just when you need 'em most. 
Never knew but one that was any good in a pinch, and 
she's true blue African, not a drop of white blood in her. 
You know — old Aunt Maria Wheeler I I'll bet her grand- 
daddy was king of a tribe of warriors. Old Maria looks 
like a heathen idol, proud and fierce, and yet lots of sense 
and feeling. Best nurse I ever saw — helps me in all my 
baby cases and has for years. She was with me when 
Anah here was bom. Good Lord, how time does flyl" 

He was not talking at random, was the doctor. He had 
seen under how great a strain Seth was laboring, and his 
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reminiscences were designed to ease down the tensity of 
the situation. Meanwhile he had watched Anah carefully, 
shifted a pillow under her head, moistened her lips with 
water, and opened her dress at the neck a little more 
freely. What he did not know was that it was almost past 
Seth's endurance to watch his deft fat tingers touch his 
beloved with such familiarity, even done with the utmost 
delicacy and gentleness. For all his long years of profes- 
sionalism Doctor Tithelow was not callous to suffering, and 
this sudden stroke of fate upon these two happy young 
people had moved him profoundly. But after a little he 
spoke again, sadly: 

"I read somewhere in an old book once that when a man 
is bom to die a violent death, a special fate walks just a 
step behind him all his life, till the time appointed, and then 
steps up beside him, and touches him on the shoulder. 
Sometimes when I've seen my shadow following me in the 
bright sunlight I've thought of that thing. It's something 
the old Greeks believed, and I shouldn't wonder if there 
was something to it. Who would've thought of Gil White 
having the black shadow followmg so close after him, 
young and strong and light-going as he was?" The good 
doctor sighed and put his hand again on Anah's pulse. 

Seth did not hear him distinctly, and made no answer. 
The whole of his sentient being was concentrated on that 
inert figure on the bed, to mark if she yet breathed. How 
pale she was beneath her dear, dark skin — as if her very 
lifeblood h^d been drained away by her grief. How help- 
lessly her hands lay by her sides, palms upturned, as if in 
surrender — how delicately small and round and frail were 
her wrists. And her little feet— she had been wearing gar- 
den slippers, and the ribbon of one of them had come un- 
tied and trailed on the white counterpane in forlorn neglect, 
Seth would have liked to tie it, but he felt that he must 
not touch her agun. He ventured to straighten the tumbled 
folds of her skirt, but that was all. In all his stiff young 
life, no, not in the moment when he found that her love 
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was lost to him, had Seth suffered so intensely. His heart 
ached for her with actual physical pain. 

It seemed to both of the men that their vigil had been 
for houT3, when they at last heard the rustle of women 
coming up the stairway. They rose in relief. Alexine 
Cremer and Annamira Markwood entered together, agitated, 
and yet calm, sympathetic and infinitely capable. 

"Why, mother!" exclaimed Seth involuntarily. 

"I was calling on 'Lexine when the word came," she 
explained, "and I thought it would be better for me to be 
here than one of the girls. Mr. Blades came with us, but 
we told him to stay downstairs till we'd seen how she was." 

It seemed as if the two women brought an instant ar- 
rangement — a calmness, an orderly procedure with them. 
They had their hats off, they had talked with the doctor, 
they had Violet fetching and carrying under direction, tliey 
had put Seth downstairs and gotten Anah to bed, all with- 
out any fuss or lost motion, in the shortest possible space 
of time. There is really no executive in the world like 
the middle-aged matron of the small Southern town, when 
she finds a situation to manage. When Jehu Blades' gaunt 
face presented itself at the bedroom door, he saw his 
daughter lying among her pillows with such appearance of 
comfort as her strange stupor permitted. 

The old man's lips twitched queerly at the si^t of her. 
His heavy eyebrows jerked up and down. "What's the 
doctor say?" he asked, anxiously. "Is it a faint spell, or 
what?" 

Crisply Mrs. Cremer told him what the doctor had said, 
and then, touched by his evident distress, she added, know- 
ing that action is an enormous help through a time like . 
this. "Now, Mr. Blades, you must keep up because youll 
have to attend to everything, you know. Gil hadn't any 
relatives except his old auntie, and youll have to make 
the arrai^:ements for the funeral, and all like that. Of 
course in Anah's condition she can't so much as be am- 
suited. If I were you, I'd go downstairs and talk with 
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s(Hndx>dy — Seth Markwoodll help you, of course, in any- 
thing you want to do, but you're . the one in authority. 
DtMi't you worry about Anah. I'll stay right here with her 
as if she was my own, and let you know if there's the 
slii^test change in her, and just as soon as she comes to 
h^elf, we'll send for you." 

She trotted out to the head of the stairs, and beckoned 
to Seth, who was waiting in the hall below. "You better 
hdp Mr. Blades make the arrangements," she said, "and 
soon's the undertaker comes 111 be downstairs and see to 
having the parlor cleared out." 

"Annamira," she said, coming back into the bedroom, 
"we might just as well send in town for some clothes and 
make our plans to stay ri^t here till after the funeral. 
Do you realize that there isn't anybody to see to a thing, 
except that poor old man, and he's just about gone to pieces, 
and two-three shiftless darkies, and that man Myers and 
his wife? And Anah lying here more like a dead woman 
than a live one! Oh, isn't it terrible — I never had such a 
shock in my life. There I was chatting away with you as 
calm as you please, and then Jeff Hayden riding up like a 
whirlwind I I shan't get over it in a hurry. I can hardly 
believe it yet." 

Annamira Markwood was kneeling beside the dresser, 
deftly putting away a pile of fresh laundered clothes Violet 
had brought up. 

"What I can't get through my head is just how it hap- 
pened," she said. Both women were speaking low, so as 
not to disturb Anah. "You were sitting on the front seat 
with Jeff — did he give you any of the particulars?" 

"Nobody knows exactly how it Happened, according to 
Jeff. He'd been over to Dunning's early in the morning, 
and Gil was there, too. But Gil rode off somewhere and 
when Jeff was going home he came on Gil and his horse — 
he'd been thrown and his foot caught — and the h(»'se had 
dragged him — probably shied at something." Sfce came 
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ne&r to Un. Markwood and stooped to that lady's ear. 
"He'd been drinking." 

Mrs. Markwood sighed and shook her head. "Well, 
when a young man begins drinking in the morning " 

The other nodded undcrstandingly. "That's what I say." 

Ilie two women worked in silence, and when the last piece 
of clothing was in its place, they looked at each other with 
amazingly significant eyes, "D'you suppose," whispered 
Mrs. Markwood, "that he'd gone to meet — that woman?" 

Mrs. Cremer shrugged her shoulders. "Dear knows. Of 
course that's something Jeflf wouldn't ever say, even if he 
knew. I tell you, Annamira, sorry as I feel for Anah, 
and as miserable as she is going to be, I don't know as she'O 
be half as miserable as she'd've been if he'd lived. He 
certainly was going a pace. It was a shame." 

"And she apparently never suspecting a thii^." 

"She thought everything he did was simply perfect. 
Well, — ^well, even so, it's bad enou^. Now what say you 
stay here with her and I go downstairs ? I suf^se I could 
have Myers tend to clearing out the parlor, and as soon as 
the body's »i there, we'll have to set the women to getting 
the house cleaned for the funeral. When do you suppose 
theyll have it?" 

Mrs. Markwood considered. "To-day's Wednesday, I 
should say Saturday, though that's always a bad day to 
have a funeral. Maybe if Anah comes to, and can be con- 
sulted, she'd prefer Sunday. You better see how much food 
there is in the house, too, 'Lexine, and we'll send in town 
for anything that's needed." 

"That's so," said Mrs. Cremer. Before leaving the room 
she paused to lean over Anah. "I don't like the looks of 
this stupor," she announced. "She might pass away any 
minute and we'd hardly know it. My gracious, Annamira, 
isn't she the prettiest thing — and so helpless and pathetic 
looking! She just doted on Gil — she was just wrapped up 
in him. I hope to goodness when she does come out it won't 
leave, her mind affected. Poor child — poor child. I could 
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just about cry my eyes out over her if it would do any 
good. Young as she is to be a widow I" 

She tip-toed out of the room, and Annamini Markwood 
was left by Anah's side. She, too, looked at her with pity. 
Of course, she had never liked the girl much even when 
Seth was going with her, and she had fairly detested her 
when she threw Seth over for Gil White. But Annamira 
Markwood was not adamant, and this young bereaved and 
helpless creature made a powerful appeal. 

"Queer that Seth should have been the one to tell her 
and all," she mused. "How things do turn out." Her 
mind ran on into the future, turning and twisting its possi- 
bilities. "I suppose Seth's all over his feelii^ for her, such 
as it was." The i^rase was a sop to her maternal pride. 
And then her imagination gave a quick leap: "She's free 
again now. ... I wonder if Seth . . ." 

Presently Mrs. Cremer returned. "How is she?" was her 
first question. "Hasn't stirred? I don't like it, Annamira. 
I'm going to tell Tom Tithelo'w he ought to give her some- 
thing to rouse her up." 

"I think it would be better myself. This sort of thing 
oughtn't to be let go too far," 

Little Mrs. Cremer passed a distracted hand over her 
blonde-gray hair. "I'm a sight," she said, peering into the 
mirror. "Not that it matters. Everything's all right down- 
stairs, though goodness knows what we'd do without Seth. 
He's a perfect wonder, that boy. Old Jehu Blades has lost 
his grip entirely, — he's sittii^ down there looking like a 
corpse himself, and not able to put two words together, 
hardly. Seth and Jeff's going to sit up with the body to- 
night. I've had some of the furniture taken out of the 
parlor, and the rest of it moved back against the walls. 
Oh, Lord, Annamira, when I went in there I could just see 
Gil and Anah dancing down the room, looking so b:^>py. 
... It went through me like a knife." 
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She was waking slowly, slowly to a strange sense of 
desolation, for which, at first, her numbed senses could find 
no reason. AVhy was she in bed — how had she come there ? 
And why did she feel so weak? Her hands were heavy — 
she wanted to raise them to her head, but found the effort 
beyond her. Her eyes were dry and hot, and there was 
a stabbing pain in her temples, a pain that came and went 
with a terrible precision, marking her slow heartbeats. 

And it was night — strange — she had not known that 
night had come, though she had a sense of the passing of 
long reaches of time ... or was it merely great waves 
of pain? She could not tell, but by a supreme exertion 
of all her strength, she turned her head toward the ni^t- 
light that burnt on a little stand at the other side of the 
room. Some one was sitting beside that light — some one 
she did not at first recognize, but finally, after long scrutiny, 
took on an odd likeness to Mrs. Cremer. Why should Mrs. 
Cremer be there, sitting motionless, in the folds of her 
loose lavender shawl? It must be Mrs. Cremer for no 
one else had a shawl just Hke that, pale-tinted, fringed and 
fluffy — Anah had seen her wear it a hundred times. It 
was so strange and surprising to see her here that it 
rallied her to try to speak. At first she could make no 
sound, but presently, faintly, the words were formed. 

"Mrs. — Cremer ?' 

The figure by the little li^t rose quickly and noiselessly 
and came to the bedside. "Yes, — ^yes — dear " 

Anah put up a wandering, feeble hand. "What — what's 
the matter?" she asked. "I — I feel so queer — I — I must 

have hurt myself somehow — I can't seem — to think " 
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"You just lie still. You're not very well and you mustn't 
try to stir round. I'm going to give you a little milk with 

some liquor in it " She was busy with a spirit laii^ 

which was ready for this emergency. 

Anah lay still, as she had been told, and watched her. 
There was something in all this she could not fathom, but 
she was too far away yet to try very hard. Mrs, Crcraer 
slipped a careful arm under her head and held the cup to 
her lips. She sipped a little, obediently, but not much. "I 
don't want it," she protested. 

"Just a little more," urged the other. 
She took just a little more, then turned her head away. 
The warm stimulant revived her faculties, and the stabbing 
pain was sli^tly eased. Mrs. Cremer bent over her so- 
licitously, wishing that she had thought to summon Amia- 
mira from the room beyond when Anah iirst spoke. Maybe 
Annamira was awake and would hear and come in. . . . 

"Now lie still and try to go to sleep," she said, softly. 

But Anah moved restlessly. There was something — 
something — she must remember — something that was press- 
ing oD her heart — something that was held bound tight by 
this strange heavy numbness of her brain, and which was 
struggling for release. If she could only remember — she 
tnust remember 

And then, instantly, it came. "Gil," she cried. "Gilt" 

The bonds were broken now and her strength returned. 
She sat up, stru^ing, desperate, flinging away Mrs. 
Cremer's restraining arms. 

"I must go to him — I must see him," she said, "Where 

— ^where is he? Gil, Gil " her voice echoed through the 

room in utter anguish. 

Annamira Markwood, a wrapper thrown over her night- 
gown, came running at the sound. "What shall we do?" 

she asked. "Don't, Anah child — dcm't " She essayed 

to help Mrs. Cremer calm her. 

And now Anah sat still, looking from one to the other 
with eyes that understood and appealed. Her voice, when 
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she spoke again, was natural, save that it trembled tincoa- 
trollablr. 

"Where is he?" she asked, again. "You — you must let 
me get up and see him. How long has it been?" She 
pressed her hands against her head. "I can't remember. 
Was it just to-day— oh, tell me, tell me " 

The two women exchanged glances across the bed. Mrs. 
Cremer could not speak, so it was Seth's mother who took 
up the tale, but her voice shook, too, almost as much as 
Anah's. "Yes," she said, "it was just to-day. He's down- 
stairs, dear. But you'd better not go down, now. Wait till 
to-morrow — ^you're not well enou^ now. You might faint 
away again." 

"Oh, what does it matter what happens to me! Help 
me — oh, please — ^I must go — I must see him " 

"Get her slippers and something to wrap around her," 
said Mrs. Markwood. "I don't blame her. It'll be better 
for her than making her stay up here when she knows " 

Th^ flung a loose gown about her, and put her feet in 
slippers, and then, supporting her between them, helped 
her out into the dimly-lit hall and down the stairs. Now 
that she was to have her way she was silent and acquiescent, 
but she held her hands clenched together and stared before 
her like a sleep-walker. Her dark hair had fallen about 
her shoulders and gave her a kwk of childhood, but her 
face was a mask of pain. 

"Seth and Jeff Hayden are in there with him," said Mrs. 
Maricwood, soothingly, as they reached the tower hall. 
"He's not left alone." And as she opened the door, the 
two youi^ men rose up to meet tiiem from their vigil. Be- 
hind them in the shadow lay the young master of die 
house, straight and still. 

"Bring the lamp," said Anah, clearly, "I must see him." 

Jeff was nearest the lamp, so it was he who lifted it and 
carried it forward. Mrs. Cremer looked aiq>ealing^y at 
Seth. "I can't bear it," she said. "You — ^youll have to 
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take my place." She could not stop her tears, and stood 
back from them, crying silently. 

So it was that, between Seth and his mother, Anah looked 
at her dead. 

All that was weakest, yet most beautiful of Gil White 
was there. The marks of his fall had been concealed, 
and his lips held something of his smile, that teasing, 
triumphant smile which had persisted beyond the immobility 
of death. His fleeing spirit had left no majesty behind to 
dignify his flesh. He was as he had been in life, and noth- 
ing more. 

For a long time Anah stood still and looked at him, with- 
out sound or motion, leaning forward, her hands still held 
in that ti^t finger-laced grip, her lips half-parted, her eyes 
questioning his reality. The lamp began to waver in JeiTs 
hands, and he turned away his head that he might not see 
her. But Seth stood steady, his arm about her, waiting for 
the break in her tension that was inevitable. 

And presently it came. Her lips began to quiver, and 
stowly tears glazed her ^es and overflowed them. She 
loosed her hands and sobbed into them, wrenching, tearing 
sobs, mingled with incoherent words : 

"It can't be so— it can't be so," she said, again and again. 
"Gil — Gil — darling — and dearest. You can't be dead — you 
can't have left me " 

Seth looked about for Mrs. Cremer. "For God's sake, 
get her upstairs again," he begged. "This won't do. She'll 
kill herself if she cries like this." 

"No," said his mother, "it'll do her good. There, there, 

my dear, there, — put your head against my shoulder " 

She lifted her away from Seth, and steadied her with arms 
about her. Mrs. Cremer, wiping her eyes resolutely, came 
forward again and Seth stood back. 

"Now, 'Lexine," and between them, the two older women 
half led, half carried her away from the room. On the 
stairs she stopped and looked up at Mrs. Markwood. "If 
I only had a child," she said, and then broke out again in 
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desolate weeping. Annamira Markwood tbou^t of Seth, 
and her arms tightened around the girl. All her dislike 
and distrust were gone for the moment. 

"Yes, yes, dear," she said. "I understand that." And 
again the two older women exchanged looks of infinite pity. 

Below Jeff put down the lamp and mopped his forehead, 
beaded with the sweat of endurance. 

"Ah-h, Lord," he said, "that was awful. I couldn't've 
stood much more'a a minute or two longer myself." He 
paced the end of the room nervously, keepii^ his eyes 
away from the direction of the bier. He was awed and a 
little afraid. 

"A thing like this happening makes a fellow pretty se- 
rious," he said. It was evident that speech was a safety- 
valve, "Poor old Gil, lying there stiff and cold, and only 
this morning — well, you know, Seth, I've been pretty wild, 
take it all in all, but I'm not a married man. And to see 
Anah, and hear her going on like that — I suppose he just 
kind of got into it and couldn't get out, but all the same — 
and he was the best-hearted chap, take him all through — 
wouldn't have hurt anybody — and as long as nobody 
knows " 

"What are you driving at?" asked Seth, He had been 
standing at the window looking out and listening, his mind 
intent on Anah, to hear if she had sto^^ed cryit^. He 
asked the question idly, only half attentive. God, what a 
night I He hc^d he'd never see such another. 

Jeff wiped his face again. "I'm as weak as a woman," 
he said. "What I've gone through to-day ! I wouldn't tell 
this to another soul in the world, Seth, but I've just about 
got to tell somebody and that's a fact. Besides you're close- 
mouthed. You know — I didn't get to him first — after he 
fell, I mean." There was huge significance in his tone. 

Seth turned, alert. "Who did?" he asked, shortly. 

Jeff came closer, glancing over his shouUer a little fear- 
fully as though the dead man might rise and rebuke him 
for betrayal. "That woman — Hat Griffin. I had the worst 
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time getting her to leave him, too. She carried on like 
wild — worse than Anah. You see, it was this way. Gil and 
I went over to Dunning's and watched the colt-breaking, 
and we had a drink or two, and then he left. He wouldn't 
say where he was going, but I was pretty certain he was 
going to meet — her. And sure enou^ he did. And it 
was just when he left her, his horse shied, — shied at that 
taoma»'s hat, if you'll believe me. It had blown off up the 
path. She told me so. And then, you see, Zilly shied, and 
— and they were over in the River Grove — that's where 
they met all the time — and he swayed in the saddle and hit 
the limb of a big sweet-gum, and it stunned him, I guess, 
and then he fell, and his foot caught, and that scared Zilly 
and she ran — and — and the girl ran after 'em, — but when 
she got up to him, he was dead. And that's the way I found 
him. Oh, Lord, I'm sick over the whole thii^. And a 
fellow came along, riding, and I sent him hell-bent for 
Doctor Tithelow " 

"Who was it?" 

"Oh, somebody's hired hand, on his way to Staley's 
Mill." 

"And did he see — her?" 

"I don't think so. I made her go back into the woods — 
I had just sense enough for that. She didn't want to go. 
I cursed her and made her do it — told her she'd made 
enough trouble, and she couldn't be found with him, d'you 
see? It was awful, Seth — ^I thoi^ht once she was going to 
knife me. She — she was crazy about Gil, honestly she 
was." 

Seth felt his gorge rise. "This mustn't get out," he said 
to Jeff. "It's hard enough on Anah as it is, without know- 
ing any more." He tried to speak easily, and keep the scorn 
from his voice. Somehow Gil White dead and unworthy, 
and mourned over by her tears seemed more contemptible 
than alive and unworthy, with her unknowing. Seth won- 
dered why it was he should feel so. It wasn't quite fair. 
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The ttllmg of the story bad removed a weight trtxa Jeffs 
volatile nature. "I tell you what," he said, earnestly, "all 
day long since this happened I've been thinking about what 
the Bible says — "The wages of sin is death.' I never be- 
lieved it before, but I've got my lesson now, I'm going 
to turn over a new leaf, Seth. Anything like this happen- 
ing right before your eyes, so to speak, is bound to make a. 
fellow think pretty hard and wonder whether his own come- 
uppance isn't waiting right round the comer for him. But 
anyway, you know I never mixed up with women, that is, 
much. I haven't got anything like that on my mind. And 
you know Gil was a married man." 

"Well, he's dead now," said Seth shortly, "and there's no 
use going over what he was. He's paid a higgtr price for 
his sins than the most of us do, and the thing to do now is 
to forget all that part of his life, I think. Not that I be- 
lieve in this wages of sin stuff, — God doesn't sit about 
keeping watch on individuals like a cat at a mouse-hole. 
Many a man has been thrown o£F his horse and killed who 
never did a thing wrong in his life. But don't you ever 
let out another word about how he met his death, and 
who was with him, Jefi, and neither will I — I take my oath 
on it. You were his friend, you can do that much for 
him," 

"Of course I shan't speak of it again,** said Jeff, in an 
injured voice, "I've got some proper feeling, I reckon. 
It would be an awful thing if the truth got out and got 
round to Anah." 

Seth did not answer for a moment. He did not distrust 
Jeff's intention, but he did distrust his powers of discretion. 
Finally he spoke with great solemnity. "I give you my 
word of honor that I will never reveal what you have told 
me of the manner of Gilbert White's death," he said im- 
pressively, "and you must give me yours, that you will not 
speak of it to any other living soul. We will swear this 
beside Gilbert White's body," 
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He led the reluctant Jeff near to the dead man, and they 
shook hands upon the promise. "I've done what I could. 
That ought to shut his mouth, if anything will," thought 
Setb, grimly. "Now if the woman only keeps stitt — " 
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CHAPTER XXIir 

Miss Nannie Meserve, in spite of the intense heat of 
the day, wore her usual swathit^ of crepe, and appeared 
to suffer nothing from the temperature. Her only conces- 
sions to it were her little black parasol, which she held 
tilted on its hinged handle sufficiently to keep the sun from 
her eyes, and her little round black pleated fan, which she 
waved delicately with her other hand. 

But it was a scorching day, and there were not many 
who braved it even in the interest of church. It gave Miss 
Nannie a feeling of great superiority as she reflected how 
few would be the faithful at the morning service — com- 
munion, too. She ran them over in her mind, anticipating 
what they would do and how they would look. 

She had made somethii^ of a detour from her usual 
way, to carry a bowl of delicate wine jelly to Mrs. Worden, 
who was ill with a low fever and who did not seem to 
recover. Miss Naimie bad spent a pleasantly melancholy 
half hour by the bedside of the invalid, retaihng the symp- 
toms of various diseases that had decimated the once 
populous house of Meserve. If religious duty had not 
caUed her away, she would gladly have stayed all the morn- 
ing enlar^ng on these topics. Death, disease, and melan- 
choly in general were Miss Nannie's delight. 

She had, of course, made her departure frcKn the Wor- 
dens' in plenty of time that she wouid not need to hurry on 
her way. It was not Miss Nannie's custom to hurry along 
the street in an unladylike fashion, for by so doing she 
might miss s<Kne small detail of what was going on in the 
life of the town. To-day her peering old eyes observed 
that Jeff Hayden's saddle horse was standii^ at his father^s 
door, indicating that Jeff was contemplating another Sunday 
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all-day gallivanting. The next dwelling yielded the news. 
by deduction, that the Waddells' houae-maid hadn't come 
that morning, because the cook was hanging out the rinsed 
teacloths. Miss Nannie gently shook her head over the 
dereliction of servants. 

But at the Cremers' she paused in surprise, for Francena 
and Sallie May were both seated on the front porch in 
costumes that could not be considered anything but informal 
house dresses. 

"Why, girls," called Miss Nannie, "aren't you going to 
chureh?" 

"Oh, Miss Nannie, it's too hot," they answered in chorus. 

Miss Nannie waved her little fan with rd)uktng violence. 

"Hell's hotteh," she pronounced, with the true Meserve 
disregard of the letter "r," and passed on more in sorrow 
than in anger, with the consciousness of having delivered an 
apt and telling reprimand. She did not know that Sallie 
May and Francena rocked with laughter behind her. 

"Oh, I must go in and tell pa that," said Francena. 
"That's the best yet." 

"Better wait till she turns the comer, for most likely he'll 
shout so she can hear him," warned Sallie May. 

"Hell's hotteh — hell's hotteh I" mimicked Francena, wav- 
ing an imaginary fan. "It can't be much 'hotteh' than to- 
day, I'm sure. How she manages to endure that heavy bon- 
net and veil — I should think she'd melt away." 

"Well, she certainly is a curio, as pa says," commented 
Sallie May. "She certainly is a curio." 

Ignorant and unsuspecting of these irreverent comments. 
Miss Nannie went dignifiedly on her way. As she passed 
the Markwood house, she saw Mrs. Markwood and the 
Judge half way down the viralk and paused to wait for 
them. 

"I'm glad to see that the heat hasn't affected yow reli- 
gion," she said, as they neared her. "I alvrays think the 
older generation should set an aatople to die yovmger. 
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Annamira, you look a little pale this moming. Head' 
ache?" 

It was Miss Nannie's custcwn to find her friends a little 
pale, and to suggest an ailment. It was also her custom, 
as now, not to watt either for affinnaticMi or denial. She 
took her place between the Judge and his wife and to the 
music of her own voice, played them churchwards. 

"I've just been out to the Wordens' with a little wine 
jelly for poor Millie Worden. Ah, if you ask me, Anna- 
mira, she's not long for this workL Very low, very low, 
I thought. She's got that hollow look around the eyes that 
always comes a little while before the end. And I don't 
think it looks right, either, for Lee Worden to be sitting 
round the house in his shirt sleeves when his wife's in that 
condition. It seems disrespectful to the Grim Reaper. 0( 
course, you can't expect much fine feeling from him, for 
none of the Wordens ever had it and his mother was of the 
same stripe — I've seen her go down the street in her sun- 
bonnet many a time, and you couldn't tell if she was white 
or colored till you got right in front of her and looked into 
the funnel of the bonnet. I never considered it really lady- 
like " 

She broke off to bow to Mrs. Tithelow, who was just 
emergit^ from her door, in church-going panoply, her "art" 
violently in evidence. 

"I should think she'd be afraid to put on so much a day 
like this," went an Miss Nannie, her voice lowered, "for 
you know any one's bound to perspire, and if she touches 
it with her handkerchief, it'll look very spotted and queer, 
not that it doesn't look queer anyway, and if she should 
perspire very much, she'd likely run into streaks. I saw 
her once when she had and you can't imagine what an ef- 
fect it produced on my mind. I almost laughed in her 
face, and it took all my strength of character to control my 
risibles. By the way," she darted a swift glance from the 
Judge to Annamira, "where's Seth this moming?" 

Mrs. Markwood kwked across at her husband and her 
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eyes said, "Now it's coming." He telegraphed back, "III 
bie cautious." 

Aloud be said cheerfully, "As you said, Miss Nannie, a 
little while ago, it's the duty of the older generation to set 
a good example to the younger — but that's the best we can 
do. Annamira and I go to church pretty r^ularly, and 
when Scth was a little fellow we could make him do it, too, 
but now he goes when the spirit moves him — that much and 
no more, — and the spirit doesn't move him very often, I'm 
sorry to say. He'd rather sit in the office mulling over some 
intricate legal question than accompany his mother and me 
into the family pew. Well, I was that way myself when I 
was young, I'll admit it." 

The Judge's garrulity had not put Miss Nannie off her 
track. She flickered her little fan swiftly and began to 
speak almost before his last word was out of his mouth. 
"Yes, yes — everybody says Seth's devoted to his profes- 
sion — naturally he would be with all the Markwoods before 
him lawyers and distinguished lawyers, too." (The Ju<^ 
bowed in acknowledgment and would have replied, but she 
was too fast for him.) "He's had a right interesting time, 
Seth has, I imagine, with the White estate. I see him go 
by the Blades' house right often — I suppose he has to 
consult Anah about everything. She's well-to-do in her 
own right now. Of course she'll have a lot more when old 
Jehu Blades passes on, and he isn't looking a bit well, either. 
Seems if he got a big shock when Gil White died, almost 
as much as Anah herself. She's not looking very well, 
herself, though it may be the crepe — it's not becoming to a 
brunette the way it is to a blonde. Maybe that's why she 
didn't put on more — I had expected, and so had every one, 
I suppose, that being such a young widow, and well-off, she'd 
have the most elegant mourning obtainable, but she's wear- 
ing just the usual bonnet and veil, and the crepe bands on 
her dresses aren't any deeper than mine. The last time I 
called on her I measured them, up against mine, so I know 
what I'm talking about — of course she didn't notice what I 
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was doing. Well, it's certainly sad to see that young thing 
alt in black, back in her father's house, just like she was 
this time last year. They say she hasn't set foot in the 
White house, or even gone out there to look at things since 
the funeral. Did Seth say whether that was so or not ?" 

"Seth hasn't mentioned it," said Mrs. Markwood. Then, 
with determination, "Excuse us, please. Miss Nannie — 
we've got to stop in at the drugstore — I want Ed Masters 
to send a little oil of cloves up to the house. Ethel, my 
colored girl, you know, is all swelled up with the toothache, 
and I promised her I'd get her something to ease it off. 
Maybe well see you after service." 

She swept the Judge away across the street before Miss 
Nannie could protest, leaving her nothing to do but go 
on alone. 

"There now," she said indignantly to her husband. "I 
knew it. People are beginning to talk about Seth and 
Anah already, and Gil not more than two months dead. 
We'll have to go on in the drugstore and get some cough 
drops or something — I don't know how I happened to think 
up that lie about Ethel having the toothache. I hope Nannie 
Meserve doesn't see Ethel on the street any time soon, 
for she'll ask her about it. sure's the world. I couldn't 
have stood her for another second." 

"Don't be so sensitive, Annamira," said the Ju(^ "Why 
shouldn't people talk about Seth and Anah? There she is, 
a pretty young widow, well oS, no chiklren, with a tot 
more money coming to her when her father dies, as Nannie 
Meserve pointed out. And Seth's always been sweet on 
her, and now he's handling her affairs he's got to see her 
more or less. I'd be pleased if they'd come round and make 
a match of tt finally. 'T wouldn't be anything more than 
natural, would it ? You don't expect her to stay sii^le, do 
you? Well, I'll bet you she won't ht putting on lavender 
before there'll be more than one young chap making up to 
her. I thought you'd got over your dislike to her." 

Mrs. Markwood made a gesture of intense irritation, but 
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did not answer. It was no use trying to explain to the 
Judge her feeling for Seth. He wouldn't understand it, 
and he would be slightly jealous, as she knew from experi- 
ence. Looking at it dispassionately, she supposed she ought 
to be glad and thankful if Seth finally won the girl he had 
always loved, but she knew she would always hold two 
memories against Anah. One, the way in which she had 
fallen in love and married Gil White; the other, her over- 
whelming grief at his death. Both of these things seemed 
to Annamira Markwood covert slights of Seth's finer quali- 
ties. Moreover, she was not sure but that Anah might be 
fool enough — she did not mince words — to be faithful to 
Gil White's memory, and therefore be unwilling to marry 
again. There was a certain quality in Anah, Annamira 
granted grudgingly, that was not like other girls — oh, of 
course, if there hadn't been, Seth wouldn't have cared for 
her. Well, Seth was certainly taking sedulous care of her 
affairs now. And he seemed unusually cheerful. He hadn't 
said a word, though — or even hinted. But then, he wouldn't. 

"I hope nobody's taken the palm-leaf fans out of our 
pew," she said aloud. "I'm simply melting. I believe this 
is the warmest day we've had." 

The pahn-leaf fans were there, and Mrs. Markwood 
dropped to her knees for her customary silent prayer. This 
time it was not so much a prayer as a warning to the 
Deity. "Oh, Lord, I simply won't stand it to hare Seth 
played with a second time," was the theme of it 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

There was little question but that Nannie Meserve repre- 
sented no more than a mirror held up to the larger number 
of the inhabitants of Manor. She faithfully reflected pub* 
lie opinion. Practically the whole town took an eager in- 
terest in the small drama that was being played before them. 
It would have proved them less than human if they had not. 
And they were not unfriendly. Even Nannie Meserve, 
measuring her crepe disparagingly against Anah's, and 
telling of it afterward, was honestly concerned and genu- 
inely sympathetic toward her sorrow. 

For youth, in tragedy, seems pitifully helpless, and uni- 
versally appealing. And youth, in death, is regretted more 
poignantly than the most revered of age. Gil White had 
been, in the eyes of tlie town, always a dashing and exotic 
figure. His colorful antecedents, his long absence, his un- 
expected return, his gay and handsome person, hts love 
affair and marriage, his extravagance — even his vices, which 
were not taken seriously — had struck endless sparks of 
interest on the town's dull surface. The wanton, meaning- 
less cruelty of the accident that had ended his life had 
given a romantic interest to his memory, even in the minds 
of those who had disapproved of him and shaken their heads 
in dismal prophecy over him. Yes, even these now spoke 
of him as a fine young fellow, and one to be regretted, let- 
ting everything else pass foi^tten. 

There was one person whom Gil White's death affected 
with peculiar results. Try as she would to reason herself 
out of it, Sallie May had a guilty feeling that in going to 
Anah on the very morning of the accident with her mali- 
cious tale, she was somehow responsible for what fol- 
ao3 
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lowed. She had wanted to wreck Anah's happiness in a 
small way, and behold, the whirlwind had followed close 
upon her own small tempest. She saw it as the judgment 
of God directed at herself, and it threw her petty nature 
into convulsions of awe and terror, which were ag^avated 
by the necessity of secrecy as to what she had done. She 
fell into a melancholy distress under which she actually 
lost flesh, and she made, as her mother angrily assured her, 
"a perfect show of herself" at any mention of either Gil's 
or Anah's name. 

"I don't know what to think of you," declared Mrs. 
Crcmer after a scene in which Sallie May had become 
highly hysterical. "I can't think you were in love with 
Gil White, though that's what people will say if you keep 
on carrying on like this, — and I know very well that you're 
none so fond of Anah as to make such a fuss. What does 
ail you? I'm surely mortified that a daughter of mine 
should have so little self-control. I'm going to send you 
over to Staunton to stay with Cousin Mamie Bilpher until 
you get steadier in the nerves." 

"I wish you would," sobbed Sallie May. "I'd like to get 
away from here. I can't — I can't bear people talking about 
— *Ao^— all the time." 

Mrs. Cremer eyed her in baffled disgust. "It's the first 
occasion where you ever showed yourself so tender- 
hearted," she said, with maternal brutality. "All I can 
think of is that you're not very well, and need a tonic. 
You might have a touch of malaria. I expect you'd better 
pack up and get off to Staunton as soon as you can. And 
you needn't come home till you can behave yourself prop- 
erly again." 

As for Mrs. Cremer herself, she had not wavered in her 
practical devotion since the day when Jeff Hayden had 
come to fetch her in such haste to the house of mourning. 
In a way she had rather enjoyed it, for she had small out- 
let from day to day for her genuine powers of manage- 
ment, and her life in Manor was monotonous at its best. 
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in her opinion. She was glad when Annamira Markwood 
decided to go home after the first twenty-four hours, and 
thus left a clear field for her management. It gave her 
a certain satisfaction to see to the details of the funeral, 
to sit with the two chief mourners, to manage the big 
funeral dinner — that horror of horrors that still persists 
in certain sections — and finally, to assist Anah from her 
new to her old home, though public opinion had it that 
'Lexine Cremer ou^t to have influenced the ^rl to re- 
main where she was. 

But Mrs. Cremer was too r<Mnantic a soul for that, and 
wiien Anah had said that the White house was unbearable, 
and that she could not, would not stay there, the older 
woman had thought it no more than natural. She owned 
to herself a little surprise that Anah should be so sensitive, 
but she understood it. It was the sort of thing that was 
done in all her favorite novels, and she found any en- 
counter with it in real life quite relishable, and in accord 
with her own sensibilities. 

"Of course you couldn't live here, all by yourself," she 
had said to Anah, "amongst all the things that are asso- 
ciated with him. You better go right in and stay with your 
father, for he looks as if he needed you. It'll be the best 
thing you can possibly do. You've got your overseer here 
to tend to things, just like he did before." 

She added, experimentally, "And Seth Markwood has 
everything in hand so well. Seth's been mighty kind and 
thoughtful, Anah. He hasn't spared himself a bit of trou- 
ble where he thought it would be anything to you." 

But if Anah heard her, she gave no sign. What did 
Seth's kindness — what did any one's kindness or unkind- 
ness matter now? All that she wanted was to get away 
from these empty rooms that would never again echo witJi 
Gil's quick step and light laughter; to be where she would 
not, at the sound of a horse's hooves, glance up expectantly, 
<mly to know with an instant fall of the heart that it would 
never be Gil, galloping home on Zilly to her again ; to leave 
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the common things of every day that he had touched and 
handled and enjoyed, and that were somehow part of his 
lost presence. She banished his dogs from the house, 
because she could not bear their mournful questioning 
eyes, and she told Myers to dose his little "bachelor house," 
as he had chosen to call it, leaving everything within it 
untouched, and unchanged. 

There were long nights, nights that held a lifetime of 
suffering in each hour, when she lay and wept for him, 
sometimes falling into a short sleep of utter exhaustion, 
fr<Hn which she would rouse at the slightest noise, thinking, 
for one pitiful glad moment, that it was Gil returned. And 
with the gray dawn, and the noises of waking birds came, 
each time, new heartbreak. No, it was past endurance. 
And the house of Jehu Blades offered at least no such stress 
as this. 

She had not yet reached the second stage of grief, that 
stage where we count over our memories of the loved one, 
and lii^er on them as the one poor way to keep them 
with us, when she went home to her father. She was still 
in the first dazed misery that cannot remember, but can 
only feel, and is wholly self-centered in this misery. The 
externals of life do not count at this time — it cannot be 
pierced by anything outside. Existence goes on mechani- 
cally, but grief is an unpierceable armor behind which the 
desolate spirit dwells aloof. Anah trailed her black drap- 
eries, with the meager crepe so scorned by Nannie Meserve, 
about the old Blades house, like a strange wraith of her 
former self. 

But youth is eternally resilient and nature is persistent. 
And they had an aid in the person of Seth Markwood. 
He had gone first to Anah in the full passion of service. 
There was in it, too, a strain of selfishness — he did not 
want any one else to act for her, to guide her. He wanted 
her to learn to turn to him for help instinctively. He 
wanted to do so much for her that there would be little or 
nothing left for any one else to do, and he had not been 
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wholty sorry that old Jehu Blades had manifested too great 
an infirmity to be much more than a figurehead in the 
settlement of Anah's affairs. 

Seth put a vast restraint on himself, greater than he had 
yet done. It was not easy for him to see Anah's devastating 
grief and hear her speak of Gil as nobility incarnate, when 
he knew so much that was exactly opposite. But he made 
not the slightest sign of this knowledge, even when she 
said things that stung him by their unconscious comparison. 
In any case, he would have been incapable of anything so 
mean, so pet^, so profaning, even if he had not known that 
it would have divided her from him as an impassable bar- 
rier forever. He was ashamed to feel, however, that in 
his silence, seif-interest twined itself with the mere conven- 
tion of de mortuis nil nisi bonum. And at other times he 
revived his speculations on woman's power of self-decep- 
tion. 

If he owned that his motives were mixed, — his feelings 
never were. He had vowed himself to her service, and 
neglected much else to keep that vow. He had it out with 
himself in plain language, and did not spare himself in the 
process. 

"Now is my chance," he told himself. "Now is my one 
chance to make myself necessary to her. I don't know 
whether she's ever going to leave off thinkii^ of Gil White 
as a mixture of angel and demigod, I don't know whether 
she will ever think of me as anything but her lawyer, and 
possibly as her friend, but everything else can go by the 
board until I find out. There'll be plenty of other years 
when I can run for District Attorney, if I want to, but 
now's the time when she's sad and suffering and now's 
the time when she needs me, if she ever will. And even 
if I'm never anything more to her than I am now, even 
if she can't come to care for me, even so I wouldn't give 
up this opportunity to be near her, to work for her, to look 
after her interests" — ^he added honestly — "and the best of 
all is to be near her, day after day, to talk with her, to 
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have her touch my hand, to feel the stuff of her frocks 
fall against my arm when we must look at papers together. 
God, I wish they weren't black. They make me feel some- 
times as if they were the shadow of Gil White come be- 
tween us again. As if he were not between us enough, 
in her thoughts, in her sadness. Whilst I, who loved her 

infinitely more than he ever did or ever could " he caught 

himself up sharply. It was not yet time for the mention of 
love, even to himself, and he knew it. He was determined 
to make no false step, and he brought to his task — for he 
so felt it — a comprehensive, steady patience. 

He moved, too, with caution. He had not, he owned 
to himself somewhat shamefacedly, been so happy in his 
whole life as he had been in these months since Gil White's 
tragic death. But in no way did he betray this. In spite 
of Anah's overwhelming grief, in spite of the uncertainty 
that she might prove foolishly faithful to a memory, Seth 
was conscious of a great lightening of his own heart. He 
did not stop, however, to enjoy or dissect this emotion. 
His chief concern of it was that it should be hid from prying 
eyes. There was a long, loi^ way to be gone before he 
might openly manifest it, and he charted his course with 
all keenness. 

It had been easy enough to take into his hands the set- 
tlement of the estate, and since there were no heirs save 
Anah, it was a simple piece of business. But Seth made 
it complicated, and each small bit of it, each paper to sign, 
each little point of question, brought him walking sedately 
up Monroe Street, and opening the Blades gate. Presently 
he would be shown into the bare and shabby parlor, and 
a few minutes later Anah would come in, grief-stricken 
and white, her eyes tired from weeping, her mouth faintly 
tremulous. But she would try to smile, and would sit 
patiently listening while he spun out his errand in unneces- 
sary details and explanations. 

There were times when they sat thus when her nearness 
and her beauty affected him so much that he was almost 
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unable to go on. The clear, soft texture of her pale olive 
skin, paler now because of her sorrow, the rose of her 
mouth, the little forward bend of her neck that made (he 
thought) a line of ineffable grace and accented the hollow 
at the base of her throat — how often he longed to set his 
lips against it — the fine, black hair of her eyebrows that 
overlapped close and smooth as a penciled line, the blue 
veins that crossed her temple, and the sweep of her crown 
of hair away from them — all these he noted, not only with 
his eyes, but with his heart. It took all of his cool-headed- 
ness, all of his resolution, not to see them too vividly. 

And over all, was her apathy, her listlessness, her strange 
docility, that had its reason in her profound conviction 
that all had been taken from her that was worth living 
for. Presently, almost without knowing it, she had shaped 
her days into a routine. Such househoki duties as she 
wished to undertake and an hour or so of companionship 
with her father made her morning. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Cremer usually came to sit with her, and after the heat of 
the day had subsided, the two women cut flowers in the 
garden and carried them to the cemetery to lay them on 
Gil's grave. Amongst those flowers it gave Anah a cer- 
tain satisfaction to include always a spray or two of 
Lad's Love — it seemed a special message to him. 

In the evening, she sat again with her father. It did 
not take Seth long to find out how she had arranged her 
day, and be accordingly made his visits either in morning 
or evening. He did not, however, intend that this mournful 
routine should continue one day longer than it should be 
possible to interrupt it. He began by urging her to go out 
to the farm, telling her that there were certain things that 
she must see to in person. 

She looked up at him in reproachful protest. "But I 
can't," she said. "I can't go there, Seth— I couldn't bear 
it." 

For a few days he was silent, and then he put the matter 
before her again. "I don't want to distress you," he said. 
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"but I can't help but feel you ought to take the responsibili- 
ties that are properly yours. It is not fair to Myers to ask 
him to make decisions that concern your personal belong- 
ings." 

"Then why don't you dedde for me, Setb?" she asked. 
"I'd be perlectly satisfied with anything you'd do." 

"It's difficult to explain," he said, not unwilling to try a 
small subterfuge. "I am merely your lawyer, and you 
are the executrix of the estate. If any question came up 
in the future about these matters, and it was proven that 
you had not acted in person, I might be placed in s very 
uncomfortable position. The law would hold me ac- 
countable." 

She sighed. "I always used to want to manage things 
and arrange them for Gil," she said plaintively, "but now 
I don't want even to think about anything that has to do 
with the farm or money or anything. Do you really think 
I ought to go, Seth?" 

"You know I wouldn't ask you unless I thou^t it was 
necessary," he assured her. "I'll drive you out there my- 
self to-morrow afternoon." 

"I couldn't go in the afternoon — I always go to the 
cemetery." 

Seth considered and decided to clinch his advantage. 
"I'm very sorry, but to-morrow afternoon is the only time 
I have. Why don't you go to the cemetery either in the 
morning or evening?" 

"Why yes,^I suppose I could do that," she answered. 

In the end she did not go to the cemetery that day; 
though Setli had not the gratification of knowing it, his plan ■ 
had worked out as he had intended. It seemed such a 
tremendous step, after all her apathy and listlessness, to 
drive out to the farm, and her father had been unusually 
exacting and querulous. It all gave her no time for her 
usually leisurely cutting of flowers and the walk along the 
tree-shaded streets. She even forgot to send word to Mrs. 
Cremer, and that good lady, coming at her usual hour. 
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pulled a surprised little mouth when she was told by Violet, 
still servant to her mistress, that "Mista Mahkwood done 
come in a kerriage to tek Mis Aney out home," 

"Seth's not losing any time," mused Mrs. Cremer, "but 
after all, why should he? I'm glad he's got enough spunk 
to go ahead and get some action. He's a lot better man 
than Gil White was — though to my way of thinking not 
half so enticing." 
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CHAPTER XXV 

It was not of being enticing or unenticing that Seth was 
thinking as he drove along the friendly road that led from 
Monroe Street out to the White farm. As he helped Anah 
into the carriage he could feel that she was keyed up to 
an unwonted tension, and she had dropped her heaviest 
black veil over her face, so that she seemed a figure of 
gloom and mystery. She was clutching a black-bordered 
handkerchief with nervous fingers, to be ready for certain 
tears. There were already tears in the voice with which 
she briefly greeted him. 

Seth did not intend that she should indulge herself in 
those tears. He began to speak resolutely of the common- 
places around them. 

"That meadow full of sweet gale," he said, as they 
passed the perfumed spot, "makes me remember how when 
I was a little boy I had the greatest curiosity to open and 
finger my mother's scent bottle. It was a curious old 
thing, with a little silver bird for stopper, and it seemed to 
me the most desirable thing in the world. I used to hang 
around her room and watch for chances to get my hands 
on it. She knew what I was up to, too, and naturally she 
didn't intend to let a fragile thing Uke that be a plaything 
for me. Finally she caught me with it — and for punish- 
ment she put scent on me every day for a month. I had 
to go to school and Sunday school and everywhere all 
drenched with perfumery, and oh, how I hated it I've 
hated scented things ever since, even flowers." 

That mild anecdote eichausted the resources of the sweet 
gale, so he pointed with his whip at the pokeberry bushes, 
along the road, now heavy with their racemes of purple 
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pulpy fruit, "Ever make ink with them when you' were a 
kid?" he asked. "They're such a disappointment to the 
average child — they look so good to eat. Look over there 
in that field, Anah — that chap's used one of those new 
fangled straw stackers going the rounds this summer 
amongst the farmers. The stack looks odd, doesn't it? 
But they save a lot of labor. That's something this coun- 
try's got to face more and more — shortage of man labor. 
Why, even good colored help is getting scarce, and all the 
farmers' sons are going off to the city as fast as they can 
go, to seek their fortunes." 

He became aware that she was listening, and was less 
tense, and the hand that had gripped the handkerchief had 
loosed its fingers into a more natural hold. 

"I couldn't say anything that would sound flatter than 
the stuff I am saying," he thought shrewdly, "but it isn't 
what I say that matters — it's just to ease her up a little 
and get her to thinking of commonplaces herself." 

Presently he spoke again. "Put your veil up now we're 
in the country," he said. "No one will see you and the 
air will do you good," 

After a moment's hesitation she obeyed him. He 
breathed more easily, — this was one more victory, slight, 
but sure. He wondered if he dared venture further. 

It was very peaceful in that quiet country road, with 
the south wind coming across the stubble fields that lay 
shimmering golden-green beneath the warm sun. Some- 
times they passed great stretches of high com, powdery 
tassels crowning its green spears, already ripening for 
harvest. Here and there at fence comers stood friendly 
trees, sentinels of the highway, black oak, sycamore and 
stra^ling locust, that towered above the ruck of sassafras 
and pokeberry, sumach and brier, and cast deep pools of 
shade on field and roadside. The few houses that they 
passed showed no signs of life, save where a dog drowsed 
on the porch, or a flock of chickens wallowed luxuriously 
in dust baths hollowed in some small bare piece of ground. 
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As they drove along it seemed to Seth that a little color 
b^an to creep into the white face under the widow's bon- 
net, and that Anah's eyes caught somethii^ of the content 
about them. 

"Perhaps I ought not to have insisted on your coming 
out here to-day," he began, hesitantly, "but I think it's 
better for you to do it. You know, Anah, whether you 
want it to or not, life goes on and you've got to meet it 
sooMhow. You can wrap yourself up t^ht in your pain and 
your abstraction, and let yourself dry up into a withered 
old wisp like Miss Nannie Meserve, and some of the other 
old ladies round town. That you know as well as I do. 
Or you can translate your grief into a big human experi- 
ence, and live an infinitely broader and more responsive 
life because of it. It's just like the soldiers that got 
maimed in the Civil War. There's old Sam Blodgett — he 
got his leg shot off, and he's sat round ever since, perfectly 
worthless, drawing his pension and spending it for tobacco, 
wearing out an armchair at the Manor House, believing him- 
self incapable of doing a lick of honest work and per- 
fectly willing that Mrs. Blodgett should take in sewing 
to support him. And then there's Mr. Pennewell — he was 
all shot to bits, lost his right arm, and can't use his left 
much, so he said that all there was left for him to do was 
to use his brain. Well, you know where he is now — he's 
as good a lawyer as we have at the bar, and his wife 
doesn't take in sewing, and his children are both away at 
school." 

She turned to him in faint surprise. "But, Seth," she 
protested, "what has that got to do with me?" 

"At least she's listening," he thought, and then went oa 
aloud. "Maybe I'm far-fetched, but I think a big grief 
like yours is just like being maimed and mutibted, Anah. 
Something has been cut away from you — something that 
made up the integral part of your life, — but not all of it, 
for you still live and must go on, hurt and mutilated 
though you are. It sotmds pretty roi^ to say it, but 
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you've got your choice at>out being a. self-centered, worthless 
personality like old Sam Bloi^ett, or a really useful member 
of society like Mr. Pennewell. They're poor comparisons 
for you, of course. Well, think of Miss Nannie Meserve, 
then — I mentioned her before. One bereavement after 
another has dried her up into a little packet of gossip and 
curiosity, most of it morbid. And then there's Mrs. Tom 
Wilson, Ma' Louise Wilson's Aunt Fanny, you know. She 
lost her husband and her two children with scarlet fever, 
all within a week, and it left her absolutely alone in the 
world. Certainly nobody thinks she didn't feel it, or didn't 
suffer, but she's the kindest, most sympathetic, whole- 
souled woman in Manor, pretty near. It's a perfect joy to 
meet her — and she's not one of these professional optimists 
with a mechanical smile either. She's the real thing — a 
woman who made her barren grief over into something 
beautiful and blooming — that's not my phrase, I heard Mr. 
Burgess say it one day about her, and it struck me that 
he had about hit it." 

Anah was silent a while. At last she spoke: "I suppose 
you're right. But it isn't something that can be done right 
away, Seth, even if I can do it at all. I don't suppose Mrs. 
Wilson managed it r^ht away. I don't know — I feel so 
stunned and so strange. Sometimes I feet that it's I who 
am dead, and not Gil. It was so unnecessary, it was so 
cruel, Seth. It shattered me." 

"Of course it shattered you. It couldn't do anything 
less. I haven't any right to be preaching to you, Anah, 
for I've never felt anything like this trouble of yours. But 
I can't help trying to make you see that what you're suflfer- 
ing is not unique — that all about you are people who've 
had just as hard blows as you have, and they've rallied 
and gone on, and haven't let it embitter or narrow them." 

She considered a moment and then, from her heart, 
came the cry that we have all given in deep bereavement. 
"But oh, Seth, — no matter how many other people there 
are with trouble like mine — it doesn't help me. It can't 
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make me less lonely — it can't keep me from feeling that 
my heart's breaking ■" 

Seth sighed. "No, I suppose it can't. And I'm just 
a big fool to say anything. I'm sorry, Anah, I'm not 
much of a friend — you've got to go ahead and suffer it 
all, I know." 

She went on as if she had not heard him. "The rector 
came, — and other people, too — and they wrote notes, and 
they all said to me not to grieve. It seemed so dreadful. 
Not grieve! Why, suppose I had died and Gil had not 
grieved for me. It's too horrible to think of I There's one 
thing I'm sure of, Seth, that as much as we love, just so 
much must we grieve. It's given to us in equal measure. 
Oh, I've thought of it so often, and I've wanted to scream 
out at some of those people — only of course they meant it 
kindly, what they said, and they wouldn't have understood 
me. I couldn't even say it to Mrs. Cremer, dear as she's 
been." 

"But she can say it to me," thought Seth. "Thank the 
Lord for so much. Talking the thing out has helped her, 
too. I know it has." 

"And to have him killed the way he was, Seth," she 
went on, "to have him snatched away from me without a 
second's warning! It was so cruel — it was so cruel! He 
went away from me laughing that morning, and he came 
home — dead. Never to see him again — never to hear his 
voice — just that — it goes past my endurance. Because we 
were so happy together. I don't believe there ever were 
two people as unlike as Gil and T who were so perfectly 
happy. He loved me just as much and just as truly as I 
loved him. That's one thing that can't ever be taken away 
from me." 

The answer that he knew she must expect stuck tn Seth's 
throat. Gil's faithfulness, that was all treachery and false- 
hood! He could hardly keep back a wry smile. But she 
was trembling, and there were tears on her lashes ready to 
fall. 
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"I didn't mean to distress you," said Seth. "I oi^htn't to 
have started you talking about it. Oh, Anah, I'd give the 
rest of my life gladly, if you could be spared all this suffer- 
ing. Don't, don't cry. It doesn't help." 

"I know. I won't cry. But I've cried so much, it seems 
35 though I could never do anything else," she said simply. 
"And you're so kind, Seth." She looked up at him grate- 
fully, and his heart gave a jump of excitement. Gratitude 
was something — another step nearer to her. 

Their talk had so engaged her attention that she had not 
noticed the dreaded moment when they turned in at the 
White lane. They were drawing up before the house be- 
fore she realized it, and Myers came forward, for he had 
been watching for their arrival. 

"It's good to see you here again, Mis' Aney," he said, 
soberly. "You want to go right in the house?" 

They went into the house together and she displayed 
more self-control than Seth had hoped for. He made a 
gesture to Myers to keep with them and the little man talked 
steadily of farm matters, — mostly an enthusiastic panegyric 
of the windmill — and tragedy was kept at bay thereby, 

Seth himself became very businesslike. The appraisers 
would soon have to go over the house and make an inven- 
tory of its contents, but there were some things which be- 
longed to her personally — would she indicate these? It 
was a matter soon concluded, and he did not wish to keep 
her in this affecting atmosphere one minute longer than was 
necessary. 

But again it was Myers who saved the situation. "You 
must come down and see how she's working," he urged, the 
windmill being the "she" thus intimately indicated. "I don't 
know what we would ever have done without 'er all this 
hot weather, for watering the stock — the pasture brook run 
as dry as a bone. We'd have had to haul water from 
the crick, or else keep a man pumping all day long." 

"Do you want to go?" asked Seth a little anxiously. 

Anah lifted indifferent eyes. "I suppose I might as well." 
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And they followed Myers down the lane toward the bams 
and stables, above which wheeled lightly his pet and pride, 
high on its skeleton steel tower. 

The little "bachelor house" was- on their way, and Anah 
did not look at Jt. Myers had hoarded up the windows, 
and its poor blind fagade seemed to question them as they 
passed. Seth had dropped behind the others, and as he 
passed the little building he saw some one peering stealthily 
round the comer of it. He turned quickly and looked 
again, but the face had vanished. Still, he could not be 
mistaken. . . . 

He stepped forward quickly, pulling out his watch. "If 
you don't mind, Anah," he said, "lefs get back to town as 
soon as we can. I didn't realize it was so late and I have 
an appointment" 

So they shortened the visit to the windmill, and he hur- 
ried her into the carriage. "Just a moment," he said. "I 
must speak to Myers." 

He drew the overseer out of earshot. "Look here, 
what's that Griffin woman doing hanging round here?" he 
demanded in an anxious whisper. 

"My God — is she here again?" said the little overseer, 
throwii^ up his hands. "I have to run her off every other 
day, seems to me. Mr. Markwood, she dresses herself all 
up in black clothes till she looks like a buzzard, and she 
comes and sets in back of that bachelor house of Mr. Gil's 
and goes on like a mad woman. She don't never do no 
harm, hut she hangs round here night and day. I've been 
so afraid it would get out and set the tongues a-wagging. I 
tell you, she's grieving for him as much as the other one." 
He jerked his head toward Anah. 

"I'll be out in a day or two and see to her myself," said 
Seth. "That's one thing that's got to stop, and if she won't 
listen to you — well, she's got to listen to somebody." 

"Mis' White didn't see her, did she?" asked Myers 
anxiously. 

"No, but she might have, as easily as not. Ill take her 
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on back to town. Don't say anythit^ to the Griffin woman 
to-night, and maybe that will encourage her to come hack. 
ni deal with her — very soon." 

"I hope you can," said Myers with fervor. "For, by 
glory, I can't" 

Seth went back to the carriage to find Anah oblivious, 
wrapped in a profound reverie. He got in quickly and 
gave his horse a smart cut with the whip. He wanted to 
get away. 

"Look here, Anah," he said with decision. "I think you 
and your father ought to go away somewhere for a while. 
A change would do you both good. I suppose it would be 
pretty gay to go to White Sulphur or the Hot, but you 
might go some quieter place — Warm Springs or Sweet 
Chalybeate. You could stay a month or so — he'd prob- 
ably be a well matt when he came back, and he certainly 
isn't well now." 

"But Seth," she demurred. "Father never goes any- 
wkere. I don't believe he'd even — I don't believe he'd even 
be willing to spend the money." 

She stumbled a little in alluding to her father's stinginess, 
though it had inevitably been her first thought. 

"Then spend it yourself," directed Seth. "You've got 
plenty. You certainly needn't stc^ at home for want of 
money." 
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The plan had sprung into his mind in a moment, but the 
more he thou^t of it, the better it seemed to him. It 
would get Anah out of the way for a while if this GrifEn 
complication was going to crop up now. It would undoubt- 
edly be good for her — considering it as a mental and physical 
tonic — and possibly for her father also, though Seth had no 
large space in his anxieties for the health of Jehu Blades. 
The way home was chiefly employed by him in combatting 
her objections and inertia, and on sudden inspiration in the 
very midst of it, he determined to enlist Mrs. Cremer as an 
ally though he experienced a qualm of sensitiveness at the 
prospect of the probe of that little lady's eyes. But this 
was decidedly no time to consider himself or his own 
feelings. 

He had the gratification of leaving Anah at her door in 
a palpablv more active frame of mind than he had taken 
her away. 

"It did her good, against her will," said he to himself 
as he drove away from her. "Once or twice she spoke 
almost as she used to. And she didn't break down and cry 
in the house, though I thought she would. The next time 
it will be still more easy for her. But to think of that 
datmied shanty-boat wench " he clenched his fist. 

It did not seem worth while to let any grass grow under 
his feet in the matter of getting Anah and her father to go 
away, so he drove on around to the Cremers'. Mrs. Cremer 
was sitting in her usual place on the porch deep in a novel. 
Her lavender rufHes rustled as she came forward to meet 
her visitor. 

"I'm certainly glad to have a young man calliiig on me 
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once more," she said, quizzically, "though I sort of suspect 
he's got an ax to grind." 

"She's as smart as mother," thought Seth, but did not 
waver in his purpose. "Now, Mrs. Cremer," he said coax- 
ingly, "you've always been a sweetheart of mine, ever since 
the day when you used to give me cookies as I went home 
from school. And yet you pretend I'd only come to see you 
when I want something," 

"I know your sex," said Mrs. Cremer. "Perhaps you've 
come for some more cookies. I'm sorry, but I didn't bake 
to-day." 

"I'm sorry, too," said Seth. "I could eat a dozen of 'em 
any time. No, I really came to see you about Anah, Mrs. 
Cremer." (He could feel his face getting hot as he said 
her name.) "I took her out to the White place this after- 
noon, to see what furniture was hers and what wasn't — 
there's got to be an inventory, you know, — and she seemed 
so miserable and pale I suggested she and her father go 
off for a while, a month or six weeks anyway, — to Warm 
Springs, or Sweet Chalybeate. Mr, Blades is getting to 
be a r^ular hypo, and I suppose he's really not well, and it 
would do him and Anah a lot of good to get away from 
all these associations." 

"Well, Seth," said Mrs. Cremer, in frank admiration, 
"you're nothing less than a revolutionary 1 It'll take dyna- 
mite to move old Jehu Blades out of that old dinii^-room 
and away from his desk full of mortgages and notes, and 
nothing less. How did you ever even come to think of it! 
I've often been accused of having too much imagination 
myself, but this beats anything I could ever fly to." 

"But you think it's a good idea, for all that, don't you?" 

"My, yes — I wish I could go myself. I suppose you want 
me to help persuade Anah to go, don't you ?" 

"Of course — you're the one person who's likely to be 
able to do it. I didn't tnake much impression on her. I 
could see that." 

Mrs. Cremer cocked her head on one side, a knowing 
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liule parrakeet. "We're modest to-day. Had you also 
decided when they ought to start ?" 

"The sooner the better." He could not conceal the 
anxiety in his mind. She read it there. 

"What's the real reason back of this, Seth? You can 
trust me, you know." She looked at him kindly, 

"I can't tell you the real reason," he said, very simply, 
"but there is something back of it, just as you've guessed. 
It will be a lot better for Anah in every way if she can be 
out of town for a while, Mrs. Cremer, and that's the most 
I can say. She might be a good bit more unhappy than she 
is now if she stays." 

"I'll bet it's some of Gil White's wildness cropping up 
again," satd Mrs. Cremer. "I'll just bet that's what it is. 
I've always thoi^t things went mighty smooth after his 
death, and nobody heard anything. I suppose ifs that 
shanty-boat woman. My goodness, history does repeat 
itself. I can remember when 'Ras White died, — but there, 
you know that story as well as I do, and I oughtn't to 
repeat it, even as old as I am, before a man. Still, Mrs. 
White died when Gil was a baby — 'Ras might have been 
different if his wife had lived. Gil really hadn't a shadow 
of an excuse. Weak as water he was — and yet not ac- 
tually bad." 

Not actually bad ! thought Seth in astonishment. What 
in heaven's name would she consider really fit for oppro- 
brium? Women were too queer — maybe it was true after 
all what Doctor Tithelow said, that the best of them didn't 
have any actual moral standards. 

He got up abruptly. "You'll do what you can, won't 
you?" he asked. "It will be the best thing for all con- 
cerned, take my word for it. I can't say anything more." 

"Oh, I understand. Yes. I'll go round this evening and 
pretend it's all settled — thafs the surest way to convince 
people they're going to do things. Ill tell Anah I met you 
by chance and you told me. Wait a minute, Seth. Don't 
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be in such a hurry. How did Anah take it — being out at 
the house? Did she bear up pretty well? You ou^t to 
have asked me to go along," 

"Why, she was fine, Mrs. Cremer. She was depressed, of 
course, but she didn't shed a tear. It was hard for her, 
naturally, going there, for the first time, and the place full 
of memories for her, but she showed a lot of courage, and 
coming home — well, she seemed more like herself, I thot^ht, 
than she had since the funeral. Maybe I ought to have 
asked you to go along, but I thought she's stand it better if 
there wasn't too much sympathy around." 

"Upon my word, Seth — are you going to pose as hard- 
hearted? You surely have amazed me to-day, and you keep 
ri^t on amazing me. t didn't suppose you bad so mucli 
sense — nor so much spunk. Well, you never can tell about 
these quiet ones, can you? Go along — III let you know 
whether my persuasive powers are any better than yours." 

She nistled back to her chair and her novel, but not to 
read. "I'm ashamed to say it," she confided to the volume, 
"but for all Gil White's faults and failings he had a likable 
quality Seth hasn't got. I suppose it was just those faults 
and failings that made everybody take to him, come to think 
of it. There's somethii^ fiinty about Seth. He's set hin> 
self out to get Anah this time, and hell do it. But there 
won't be the excitement about him for a husband that there 

was about Gil. Yet maybe for a change " She was 

willing to be fair. 

She flirted the leaves of her book with impatience. "I do 
wish I could have got it out of him why he's so anxious for 
Anah to go away. But I'm pretty sure I'm right. I wish 
I dared ask John Cremer to spook around a little and find 
out, but that might start the story going. Anyway, 111 
do what I said, and rush her off as fast as I can. Seth 
would never have made such a point of it unless it was 
something serious I suppose. I'll have to promise to go out 
to the cemetery every day for her, or she'll never be willii^ 
to leave town. But I might jast as well be doing that as 
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anything. Lawsy, but life is dull." And she smothered a 
yawn of sheer ennui. 

To her surprise, it was not difHcuIt to persuade Anah to 
go, and even Jehu Blades, after a few protests as to the 
expense, and the foolishness of women's whims, yielded 
also, Mrs. Cremer was fairly artful in her method. To 
Anah she represented the beneiit to her father's health ; to 
her father she represented the benefit to his daughter's 
spirits. In the end she packed them up within three days, 
without giving them time to find any insurmountable oh' 
jections to the trip, and she saw them off at the railroad 
station with considerable pleasure in her cleverness. 

The stooping hawk-faced old man, leaning on his stick, 
and the dark beauty of the girl in the widow's bonnet, made 
them a picturesque and notable pair. Mrs. Cremer observed 
that they looked like a father and daughter out of one of 
Scott's novels, but couldn't remember which. At any rate 
they were gone, and she stopped in at Seth Markwood's 
ofllice on the way home to tell him so. He had not gone to 
the train, and Mrs. Cremer had been surprised and amused 
at his absence. 

"No, I just want to see Seth," she said, as the Judge and 
Archer Archibald also rose at her entrance. "Now that he's 
our leading lawyer I couldn't think of entrusting my im- 
portant affairs to any one but him." 

"Now, 'Lexine," protested the Judge, "I never thought 
you'd slight me like this," 

"You might just as well know it, first as last, then," she 
said, "The older we women grow, the less we want to have 
to do with our contemporaries. Your gray hairs only re- 
mind me of my own, whilst Seth here makes me feel as 
young as Francena acts. Come on, Seth, and walk down 
the street with me. I can do my talking on the way, and 
I've really got no time to stop. John Cremer wants apple 
dunq>lings for dinner, and I'm the only one in the house 
who makes them to suit him, worse luck." 

Seth obediently took up his hat. 
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"They're gone — I suppose you know it, but I thot^t 
you'd like to be sure. I've just come from the station. It's 
going to be good for both of them; why, even getting 
ready brisked Anah up a lot. And I thought her father 
looked more lively, too. You know, Seth, that old man's 
in a bad way — he's really pretty sick. And if he should 
die, it's going to leave Anah terribly alone in the world." 

"Oh, he's not going to die," said Seth irreverently. "Let 
him get hold of another good mortgage or two and he'll 
live to be a hundred ninety-nine. I'm awfully glad they're 
gone, Mrs. Cremer. I knew you could turn the trick, if 
any one could." 

"And now you can go ahead with your nefarious scheme, 
whatever it is. You didn't get them away without some- 
thing in view, Seth." 

"You'd better forget about that." 

"You'd better tell me about it — I can't forget it till I 
know what it is." 

"Oh, go along, Mrs. Cremer — you're worse than mother. 
She can read me tike a book, and tf you're going to start 

"And I wouldn't say you were large print, either," said 
Mrs. Cremer, mockingly. "Well, I won't tease you. We 
old women have to use a little discretion sometimes. But 
look here, Seth — if you want me to do anything more, let 
me know. I'm always ready for anything. Why didn't 
you go down to the train?" 

"Why — I was very busy this morning " 

"And you didn't want to give Nannie Meserve and the 
other gossips another handle to catch hold on, did you? 
Just as well, I reckon. If I were you, though, I'd trtunp up 
some kind of a business errand and get over to Sweet 
Chalybeate whilst they're there. Anah's too pretty not to 
catch somebody's eye over there, and you know some of 
us Southerners can move pretty fast when once we're in- 
terested. There, run on back to your law books, and re- 
member everything I've said." 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

"Now for it " thought Seth, "This has got to be the last 
time that Hattie Griffin crosses Anah's path." 

He did not drive, to-day, but went on horseback, and 
as he rode along this same quiet way he had so lately tra- 
versed with Anah he thought of her with a curious sense 
of pity, shot with hope. He must wait, he must bide his 
time with patience, yet he must not stand in the background 
and he must not w^t too long. He must take up again 
that fair pursuit of her that he had foregone when she had 
married Gil. She was the only woman whom he would ever 
love, whom he could ever think of as his wife. Once she 
had been snatched away from him in a way that still hu- 
miliated his self- con Sdence to remember. Now he had no 
rival, save her loving faithfulness to the dead, and this he 
proposed to combat with all his wit. Yet, even so, he had 
protected her against the dead man's unfaithfulness, and 
he would continue so to protect her. He would not win his 
victory by any showing up of Gil White's faults — that 
would be shameful. No, she must be captured by his own 
strength of affection, not by the betrayal of the weakness 
of Gil's. 

Yet with his incisive knowledge of himself Seth wondered 
if he would be steadfast, provided he could see a definite 
advantage in it, to resist letting her know how greatly she 
had been deceived and betrayed. He hoped he would not 
stoop to that, but he was honest enough not to be too sure. 
It was a nice question of ethics, considered impersonally, 
when all his happiness might depend on it. Seth had 
no illusions as to the nobility of human nature, his own in- 
cluded. But before he had turned his horse's head in at 
the White farm gate he had dismissed the subject in de- 
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pression. He could not see himself raktng up a dead man's 
sins to count as virtues for himself — yet on the other hand 
if she persisted in remembering Gil as a spotless saint, a 
paragon of perfection to whom his widow could pay no less 
than the tribute of eternal faithfulness, — why then ... it 
would be abominably tempting to let her know the truth. 

Myers met him with a look of relief, "She's been here 
every day since," he said. "And I didn't try to drive her 
off again, though 'tisn't likely she'd go for anything I'd say. 
I've been afraid some of the hands might get to know it — 
but when they're not in the fields I keep them pretty close 
down at the bams, and they don't get up this way much. 
Any errands I got up here I do myself. And anyway, 
she sets round at the back, on the steps back there. Want 
me to come with 3rou?" It was evident that he was eager 
to do so. 

"I'd better talk to her alone, I think," said Seth. "But if 
I need you, I'll call you. You might stay round somewhere 
near, but out of sight." 

The woman was sitting, as Myers had said, on the back 
steps of the little bachelor house. The coarse red and white 
flesh had fallen away from her body, and she was gaunt 
and yellow and unwholesome. Her eyes, that had been so 
live, drooped dull and weary. Wrapped in her black rags, 
her matted hair half falling on her shoulders, she was a 
sordid figure of woe. The sight of her softened a little 
Seth's resentment at her presence. 

She looked up at him, shrank back a little as he came near, 
but she did not rise, nor did she seem afraid. 

"Hattie," he said, much more kindly than he had in- 
tended, "you mustn't hang around here like this, day after 
day. What do you do it for?" 

She seemed hardly to hear him, and turned away her 
head, tx>t trying to reply. 

"You must go back to the shanty boat and stay there," he 
went on. "The overseer here doesn't want you on the 
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premises, — he's told me that he's warned )fou off several 
times and you don't pay any attention." 

"I've got to stay here," she said listlessly, as he paused 
^;ain. 

"But if you persist in staying here," he said, more firmly, 
"I shall have you arrested and sent off somewhere, — either 
to the House of Correction, or to the ahnshouse." 

A little more expression came to her at this, and she re- 
garded him more closely, "You — you're Judge Markwood's 
son, aren't you ?" she asked. "You — you're the feller that 
was sweet on that Blades girl before she married Gil." 

"I'm Scth Markwood, yes," he said. He had a feeling 
that he was at a disadvantage. He was glad Myers had not 
come with him. "That has nothing whatever to do with 
what I told you. • You must get out of here, and not come 
back, unless you want to be arrested as a vagrant, and sent 
away for good." . 

"I don't know's it would make much difference what 
happens to me," she said, slowly. "I don't know's I care. 
You might hang me, for all I care. All I got to do is to 
wonder why it wasn't me got killed, instead of him." 

"You can think about that on the shanty boat as well as 
here," said Seth. "And you'd better start along down there 
right now. I'm not joking nor fooling you when I tell you 
I'm going to have you arrested unless you keep away from 
here. I shall do exactly that." 

She pulled her black shawl around her, but did not get 
up. "I feel nearer to him somehow, here. I'm not hurting 
anything, Mr. Markwood. I just want to set here. Some- 
times his dogs comes round and sets here, too, kinda like 
they know how I feel." She assumed that Seth would know 
how she felt too, and why — she need make no explanation 
of that 

"I'm sorry," said Seth. "But you can't do it. It's not 
the rigjit thing, Hattie, and very likely it only makes you 
feel worse. You'd better stay down on the shanty boat and 
foi^t that you ever knew him." 
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She straightened a little at this, and her heavy eyes lit 
up with resentment. "You're the feller that caught me in 
the bushes last fall when they was having their big party, 
and 'lowed as how you'd set the dogs on me unless I lit 
out, ain't you? Gh, yes, I know all about you. You're 
too damn white-livered ever to come to the shanty boat — 
and you've made your brags that you'll run us all away 
from the river. Well, I'm not afeard of you now, I've had 
so many kicks, one more or less ain't goin' to make no dif- 
ference. You go ahead. Mister Markwood, and have me ar- 
rested — I can tell some mighty mean things about Gil 
White, — and about some others that ain't dead, too, and I'll 
do it. His widder'd like to hear what I could say about 
the way he used to meet me, wouldn't she?" 

"You cared a lot for Gil White, didn't you ?" said Seth, 
"You've put on black, and you've mourned him, ever since 
he died?" 

Her hard set face was suddenly convulsed with feeling. 
"He was the only man who ever treated me like I was 
human. He was always laughing and kind to me. He give 
me things, too — but it wasn't for that I loved him. Oh, my 
Lord, — and I had to see him killed before my very eyes — 
drug an' battered, and him callin' out " 

"And yet now," said Seth, pressing his advantage, "you 
want to see his good name dragged in the dirt the 
way his body was. He's dead and gone — and he was kind 
to you, and treated you as if you were human — but you 
don't care whether people speak decently of him or not. 
No, you don't love him, Hattie — you never did." 

His words caught her attention, but she could not quite 
understand. 

"What d'you mean ?" she flashed. "Don't you darst to say 
I didn't love 'im. He was a heap more dear to me than 
he was to that white-faced pindling wife of his. Don't you 
darst to tell me I don't want people to speak him fair — 
I'll cut the heart out of anybody that miscalls him." 

"And yet you want to hang around here and get petqile 
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to noticing and wonderiog why, and whispering mean things 
about him. You threaten to tell about his relations with 
you, to spite his widow. If you do that, don't you see how 
people win talk about him? You've got plenty of sense, 
you know perfectly well what I mean. It would be you 
who would be blackening his name, and he's dead, and not 
able to defend himself against you." 

She dro[^)ed her head. "I reckon that's so," she said 
drearily. "I s'pose you've got the rights of it, yet I didn't 
mean it thataway. I wouldn't hurt Gil, living or dead — 
I'd cut my tongue out first." 

"You don't have to do anything but go down to the 
shanty house and stay there, and say nothing about him to 
your brothers, or any one else. That's the one thing you 
can do for Gil White now." 

She considered deeply, and while she did he studied her. 
Here was another woman mourning this man, and wrecked 
by the loss of him, a woman so different from Anah, and 
perhaps even more to be pitied. She was the feral type, 
and her grief was that of the animal that mourns its mate, 
and cannot be consoled. It was impossible to consider her 
his victim, her history and antecedents prevented that, but 
she could not be dismissed as trash to be swept away — the 
abasement of her grief forbade it, as did its genuineness. 
But what was to become of her? Seth had an uneasy -recol- 
lection of that day when he had warned Gil against her 
and of Gil's protest : "I think you're kind of hard on Hat 
Griffin," he had said. "She's just mean and bad because 
she never had a chance to be anything else." Seth had 
swept the words away then in resentment, but now, look- 
ing at this suffering creature, wrapped in her rags of 
mourning, worn with tears, outcast even in her greatest 
sorrow, and slowly struggling to deny herself the one poor 
consolation left her, lest it reflect evil on Gil White's name^ 
Seth was forced to reconsider. 

"Look here, Hattie," he said, more kindly. "Don't you 
want to go back to the shanty boat — is that one of the things 
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that troubles you? Is there anywhere else you could go — ■ 
haven't you got any kin except your brothers?" 

"Not a soul," she said. "No, not a soul, Mr, Markwood. 
There isn't a soul on God's earth cares whether I live or 
die, or what becomes of me. You know what Ed and Bert 
are like — if they got a pack of cards and a bottle of whiskey 
they're fixed elegant. They don't care anything about me 
— never did, except that I can cook for 'em, and fish for 
'em, and wash out their rags when they get too stinkin' 
dirty. And, Mr. Markwood, here's som'p'n else : Gil White 
he didn't never really take no stock in me. Oh, I know that." 

"What do you mean?" asked Seth, 

"He didn't run after me — it was me run after him. He 
was just sort of weak-willed, and easy, and of course he 
was a man, like all the rest of 'em. But he fought shy of 
me — honest he did. Only I couldn't leave him alone. And 
I could sort of draw him to me 'gainst his wishes. I was 
just plumb foolish about him. Oh, he was so good lookin', 
and always laughin', and he was sort of — kind — to me, 
and even if he hadn't been, 'twouldn't have made any dif- 
ference to me. And now he's gone, and I won't never see 

him no more — never no more — never no more " Her 

Toice dropped into a wailing moan. 

Seth had listened to the recital of Gil's reluctance with 
skepticism, but his pity for the woman who would excuse 
him and forgive him could not but increase. He walked 
back and forth behind the little bachelor house, uncertain 
what to do. His common sense protested against what his 
compassion su^;ested. Finally the latter conquered. 

"Look here, Hattie," he said, "you go on down to the 
shanty boat and don't come back here any more, and if 
you think of anything you want to do or anywhere you 
want to go, send me word and I'll give you the money for it. 
And III give you some money now, so that you won't need 
to ask Ed or Bert for anything. You might get a little 

house somewhere along the river and live " (he could 

not quite suggest a life of honest toil to a Griffin) " — live 
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to yourself and forget about all this trouble. Now I mean 
this. What do you say?" He put his hand in his pocket. 
"You understand, don't you, that when you hang around 
here," he went on, thinking it better to repeat the thing once 
more, "you'll just start a lot of talk about Gil White, so if 
you care anything about him, and want his memory to be 
respected, you'll not come here and you'll not talk about 
him to anybody. That's something you can do for him." 

He took a couple of bills and handed them to her. She 
reached out for them greedily, and her manner changed into 
something servile and calculatii^. "Thank you, Mr. Mark- 
wood," she said, civilly enough. "I won't give you no more 
trouble. I'll keep away from here, and I won't name Gil 
White to nobody. That's a bargain, and I always keep my 
word. And if I get down so low again, I'm to let you know, 
and youll send me some more money — that's it, ain't it?" 

Seth's compassion retreated in dismay, and his common 
sense came forward hastily reminding him that be night 
have known the Griffin breed would run true to type in 
the final analysis. 

"You needn't expect much money from me at any time," 
he said coldly. "And you won't get another cent unless you 
do keep your word. But if you are in real need, I'll give 
you a little once in a while as I promised. You go right 
on now, and don't let me hear of you being on this place 
again." 

She got up and slouched away without any further words. 
Seth watched her cynically. "One more mouth stopped — 
I hope," he thought, "and for a minute or two I was right 
down sorry for her. 111 bet I'll be sorry I ever gave her 
any money — I'll bet I ou^t to have had her clapped into 
the House of Correction. Gad, it's a queer thing that I 
should have to wash Gil White's dirty linen for him. If it 
wasn't for Anah. ..." 

He walked around the bachelor house to assure Myers 
that the unwelcome visitor had departed, forever — and 
hoped that he was telling the truth. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

"Op course, he's a good bit older than Sallie May, but I 
don't see that that makes any difFerence. He's real well 
off, and seems an easy tempered man, and he's devoted to 
her. I hate to see her go as far off as Philadelphia to live, 
but there — I've always said that my daughters need only 
marry to suit themselves and not to suit their mother. I 
do wish he was a mite younger — it sounds right queer to 
hear Sallie May call him Will, and his hair a regular pepper 
and salt. It would be a lot more fitting, just by the looks 
of things, if she called him Mr. Montgomery all the time. 
But I ^dn't tell her that. Goodness, I shall be glad when 
the wedding's over." 

"Now, Mrs. Cremer," laughed Anah, "you know very 
well you're enjoying the fuss and feathers as much as 
Sallie May herself. Youll be sorry enough when it's over, 
and you haven't any more hemstitchit^ and embroidering to 
do, to say nothing of all the getting ready for the ceremcmy 
and the reception." 

The two women sat together on the Blades' porch, fine 
handiwork — rufHes for Sallie May's trousseau — in their fin- 
gers. Two years had changed them not at all. Mrs. 
Cremer was her little lavender self, and Anah, though 
still in her widow's black, was the Anah of the early days 
of her marriage, blooming and serene, her ejres alone in 
their soft gravity a witness to experience. 

"You've quite made up your mind, have you?" asked 

Mrs. Cremer, "not to walk tn the bridal procession. Sallie 
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May and Francena both feel so bad about it that you 
won't." 

Anah laid down her sewing and touched the thin blade 
stuff of her dress meaningly. "Even if Sallie May didn't 
want her attendants to dress in colors, I'd feel out of place 
among the girls," she said. 

"I know just how you feel about putting on colors. But 
you're going to wear a white dress to the wedding, aren't 
you, and to the reception? I thought you told me you 
were?" 

"Yes, I am," conceded Anah, her brow a little troubled. 
"It seems to be the fashion that you can wear all white 
even when you're in moumii^ — very plain of course. And 
though I haven't done it yet, Sallie May asked me so par- 
ticularly not to wear black, I thought I might as well do it. 
She thinks it's bad luck." 

"I wonder how she's going to get around Nannie Meserve 
and her crape," said Mrs. Cremer. "Sallie May's got more 
notions — and she's real superstitious. I don't know where 
she gets it — not from my side of the family, that's certain. 
I'd just as lief walk under a ladder as not, and I never pick 
up pins, or knock wood, or anything like that. Neither 
does John Cremer — but then he's too lethargic to be afraid 
of bad luck. That reminds rae — how's your pa to-day?" 

"He's feeling very well this warm weather, and that new 
medicine Doctor Tithelow gave him has done wonders for 
his rheumatism." 

Mrs. Cremer gave a sudden wicked giggle. "Mrs. Tithe- 
low's got some new kind of face paint," she said, "and it's 
poisoned her face. Had you heard about it? Yes, sir, one 
cheek and the side of her neck's all broken out, and the 
doctor was so disgusted that he told her he wouldn't give 
her a thing to cure it up. Well, you know, Anah, those 
preparations are just not safe. If I was going to fix up 
my face I'd just get some plain whitewash out of old Nigger 
Tom's bucket and let it go at that," 

"What would you do for pink," nsked Anah. "You'd 
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have to use a little berry juice, I reckon. That's too bad 
about Mrs. Tithelow, though. I was wondering why X 
hadn't seen her lately. How long ago did it happen?" 

"Nearly two weeks, and she tried to get the doctor not 
to tell, but he did. Just like a ipan, I say. She hasn't 
been out of the house since, and I reckon she won't come 
till she's all right again. They say when callers come she 
won't let her girl go to the door. I think it's right funny 
myself, I can't help it." 

She giggled again, and then went on: "I'm the town 
gossip to-day, I declare. Did you know Archer Archibald 
took Rose Hayden bu^y-riding the other night and out 
by the bridge he thought he'd drive off the pike down to 
the dirt road and he tipped the bui^y over and they had to 
struggle out the best they could and Rose's dress was torn 
into ribbons. Neither of them was hurt, though, and for- 
tunately the horse wasn't scary and didn't run. They've 
laughed fit to kill themselves about it, the two foolish young 
ones, but I don't think it's any laughing matter. Archer 
ought to be more careful. He is getting to be as harum- 
scarum as Jeff Hayden." 

"I think Archer and Rose are going to make a match of 
it," said Anah wisely. 

"Z think so too. As a matter of fact all the young people 
are pairing off this summer, just like turtle doves. There's 
Bird Deanc and Edgar Harrison, and Ma'Louise Wilson, 
and Albert Waddell, and Jeff and Elsie Downes, though they 
do say that Mrs. Downes has made Elsie promise on the 
Bible that she won't marry Jeff unless he stops drinking. 
And I tell you Clara Tunis would like to get somebody. 
She's got her eye on Seth Markwood, to my certain knowl- 
edge." 

"Well, Clara's a nice girl and a good housekeeper," said 
Anah, with perfect indifference, "But she'd have a 
hard row to hoe with Mis' Annamira, I should think. Sh^s 
not going to let Seth get married without a struggle." 

"Shell have to get up right early in the morning to stop 
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Seth once he's made up his mind," quoth Mrs. Cremer, 
keeping her too-innocent eyes fixed steadily on Anah. 
"Seth is one young man who don't let anybody else, mother 
or who, make up his mind for him. He's going to be a 
bigger man than the Judge, too, some day. I don't mean 
stouter — I mean, he's going to be more distinguished. He 
goes right back to his grandfather, the old Judge — the one 
who was in the Senate, and might've been Governor, every- 
body said. And he's certainly good-looking. I've always 
said that if Seth would just be a little more animated he'd 
be as handsome as any man in town, but he's set in that 
stern, severe way." 

"But he's not stem and severe," said Anah quickly. 
"There's nobody in the world kinder than Seth," 

"To those he likes," said Mrs. Cremer demurely. 

Anah was silent, and she was saved the need to reply by 
the appearance of old Jehu Blades entering his own gate, 
as gaunt and forbidding as ever, though he spoke with civil- 
ity at Mrs. Cremer's greeting. 

"Father, you go in and He down," said Anah. "You've 
walked all the way down town and back, and it's bad for 
your knee." 

From under his shaggy eyebrows the old man showed a 
twinkle of amusement toward the guest. "That's the way 
I'm ordered round all the time. Down town and back's all 
the way to a quarter of a mile at the most," 

"You'd better do what she says, Mr. Blades," said 
Mrs. Cremer. "A bad knee's nothing to fool with. John 
Cremer would come down with the lumbago twice as often 
as he does, except I watch him like a hawk." 

"All you women banded together," grumbled the old 
man, — but he went on into the house. 

"Speaking of John Cremer reminds me that I've got to 
be getting on home," declared Mrs. Cremer, rolling up her 
work. "No chance of you changing your mind about being 
in the bridal procession, Anah ? I promised Sallte May I'd 
ui^ k oa )fou with all my strength." 
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Anah shook her head. "No — I'd feet out of place aod 
look out of place too. I think all the bridesmaids ought to 
be unmarried girls, Mrs. Cremer, let alone the fact that I 
couldn't bear to put on a pink dress. You've got roe worked 
up to wear white, so that'll have to suffice you. Even that 
seems a right radical step to me, and I dare say people will 
comment on it a good bit. Here's this last nJHe, ^1 hem* 
stitched. Send me over some of the towels to initial to- 
morrow, won't you?" 

"Indeed I will — I just hate initialing towels," said Mrs. 
Cremer. "And Sallie May wants everything marked, six 
dozen of each. I tell her I'd spend less on my linen and 
more on my back, if I were she. Seems Montgomery's 
sisters have married wealthy men, and she thinks theyll 
look down on her unless she does it up in grand style." 

She took her parce! and trotted away down the walk at 
her usual light, quick step. Anah watching her with affec- 
tion, thought that neither Sallie May nor Francena would 
be half so young-looking as their mother when they reached 
her age — and not a tenth as interesting. She had long ago 
forgiven Sallie May's spiteful attempt to hurt her, but she 
had never liked her since, and Francena, that genial rattle- 
pate, was no companion for a woman who had been into 
the depths that Anah had reached. 

Presently she turned and went into the house. It was 
not so bare nor so shabby as it had been in her girlhood. 
Over Jehu Blades' protests Anah had insisted in renovation, 
new upholstery, and certain small improvements that gave 
the place an air of plain comfort. Seth, as her lawyer, had 
been the first to urge this step, and that it was done with 
Anah's money and not his had reconciled Jehu Blades to 
what he called "geegaws and nonsense." There were cur- 
tains at the windows, and the old furniture had been rubbed 
and brightened with soft colored fabrics replacing the 
frayed haircloth. The worn carpets had been banished for 
new ones, and there was even a strip of carpet on the stair- 
way, an extravagant luxury that had been a real m^ter of 
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contention between Anah and her father, and for oact the 
old man had had to jneld, though he never trod on it with- 
out a protest. Paint and whitewash had not been spared in 
the general cleaning up, and the whole effect was cheerful. 
The dining-room had been left very much as it was before, 
with the big desk at the window, and the scanty furnishings 
lost in wide spaces. But the garden, blooming beyond, 
saved it from any sense of poverty or bareness. The honey- 
suckle still climbed to the window and lavished its flowers 
and perfume on those wtttun. 

Violet was putting on the supper as Anah came in, 
moving soft-footed about the old table. She had just 
brought in 3 bowl of late strawberries that glowed deep red 
like a jewel against the polished wood. A delicious odor 
of baking bread floated in from the half-<^>ened kitchen 
door. 

"Did your rolls turn out all right this time?^ asked Anah, 
and Violet grinned a little shamefacedly. 

"Yes'm — I done medjured the yeas' like you tole me." 

Old Jehu Blades came stalking out of the parlor, and 
then stiffly to his desk. "I wish you'd set down here and 
write a letter or two for me," he said. 

"After supper, father — it's all ready." 

They sat down at table, and ate in their accustomed si- 
lence. The meal was a little more elaborate than they 
had ever been accustomed during Anah's girlhood, but this 
was another of the things which she had insisted on. The 
ugly china had been replaced by her own more delicate ware 
and Violet waited on them, instead of Anah waiting on her 
father, as had been their old custom. But though his 
daughter had ameliorated the conditions about Jehu Blades, 
she had changed him not at all in essentials. To-night he 
said, as he rose from the table : "Seth coming round this 
evening?" 

"I bwlieve he is," said Anah. "He thinks there ought to 
be some changes out at the farm." 

"Setb's getting to be as good a fanner as he is a lawyer," 
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said Jehu Blades, with dry humor. Then he settled himself 
at his desk. "Now you can write those letters." 

She had barely finished them, when there was a knock 
at the front door. Violet came back and announced "Mista 
Mahkwood settin' on de font po'ch." 

She put up one hand to be sure that her hair was smooth, 
— but aside from this she made no fluttering little feminine 
preparations for a man caller. Indeed, she did not even 
look in the hall mirror as she passed it. And she gave Seth 
her hand carelessly, as he rose with eagfemess to meet her. 

They sat down in the twilight, and talked casually of 
this and that, with the familiarity of long and trusted friend- 
ship. He a^ed her a question or two about matters at the 
farm, but it was evident that it was not business which 
had brought him. 

Presently Anah said: "Mrs. Cremer was here this after- 
noon, and she keeps after me to be one of Sallie May's 
bridesmaids. Imagine! I told her again I couldn't think 
of it. I couldn't put on colors, and anyway I think the 
bridal procession should all be girls. I've gone so far as to 
promise Sallie May that I won't wear blade at her wed- 
ding, but that's all I can do. I shall feel queer enough in a 
white dress anyway." 

He sat staring at her, his eyes unbelievii^, filled with 
sudden elation. "Anah," he said, and it was an effort for 
him to keep his voice steady, "are you really going to lay 
aside your black and put on a white dress again ?" 

"Why, yes, Seth, I am — now please don't tell me you dis- 
approve. I've been so undecided as it is." 

"Disapprove I" he said, "Disapprove! There's nothing 
I can think of that would make me quite so happy. To see 
you again without these dreary dark things — dressed as 

befits your youth — if you knew what it means to me " 

He got to his feet and walked the length of the porch and 
back again to her side. 

"I have waited for so long — and had to be content with 
so little. I had vowed I'd say nothing so king as you wore 
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your widow's weeds, and yet every time I've seen you in 
them, they've meant that I must still keep silence. And you 
say to me to-night that you're going to lay them aside ! Per- 
haps it is unwise of me to tell you now how it makes me 
feel, but I can't help it. It gives me, for the first time, a 
gleam of hope." 

Strange love-making this, Elach word weighed and con- 
sidered, — nothing impetuous, nothing passionate, yet be- 
hind and through it all, she was conscious of a terrible 
earnestness, and a passion that was all the more powerful 
for its repression, and even in the gathering darkness she 
knew that he was pale, and that his eyes burnt live in the 
dusk. 

"Don't answer me," he be^;ed. "I've asked you nothing. 
I've only told you a little of what you must long ago have 
guessed, — what you must always have known. There is 
just this that I want to remind you — you promised me that 
I might take you to that wedding, and to the reception. 
That promise still stands, doesn't it?" 

"Why, — ^yes," she began doubtfully. 

"I shall come for you then— in your white dress," he said, 
and stooping, lifted her hand, turned its soft palm upward, 
and pressed a kiss within it. And with that he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Salue May had chosen to have an evening wedding, to 
be followed by a reception at home. It was the plan which 
lent itself to the most elaboration, and was considered to 
be, in Manor, the acme of fashion. She was to have six 
bridesmaids, and a maid of honor, Francena, of course. 
Her wedding dress was to be white satin, with a longer train 
and a greater garniture of lace and orange blossoms than 
had ever been seen in her native town before. And her 
"going away" dress was gray taffeta, with (enormous in- 
novation in those days) gray shoes to match! The brides- 
maids were to be clad in pink, her favorite color, and imag- 
ining herself the center of this bedecked and festal occa- 
sion, to say nothing of the fact that she was marrying a 
well-to-do man from out of town, Sallie May lived, for the 
weeks preceding the affair, in the seventh heaven of bliss. 
No aureole of celestial origin could have had the attraction 
for her as her two diamond rings, and the diamond brooch 
which she was to wear for the first time on her wedding 
day, gifts of the thoroughly infatuated bridegroom. 

Indeed, Sallie May was triumphant. She had vindicated 
all the reproaches of those unkind kinfolk who had told her 
that she was doomed to be an old maid, by pointing out to 
them that she had only waited until she got somebody worth 
waiting for. Even the fact that Mr, Montgomery was 
twenty years older than herself, and of slightly smaller 
stature was foi^tten or at least overlooked and condoned 
by his substantial business and his amiable disposition. 
"And anyway," said Sallie May, "he doesn't really look as 
short as he is, because he carries himself so well. Almost 
like a military officer." 
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Francena was irreverent enough to say that he was pom- 
pous, and self-important, — but not in Sallte May's hearii^. 
And Francena owned that Sallie May was very lucky, even 
if Mr. Montgomery was ponq>ous and fussy ; and she en- 
vied her sister's diamonds, and her wedding excitement 
with an envy that was very real, though not at all tinctured 
with ill nature. For after all, was not Francena to be maid 
of honor, and would not she, as sister of the bride, be only 
second to her in triumph, and was not Mr. Montgomery 
to bring with him from Philadelphia no less than three eli- 
gible bachelors, who would be numbered among the 
wedding ushers; and from whom he had facetiously bade 
Francena to take her pick ? Ah, there was little doubt in 
Francena's mind that she could do it 

Sallie May had long ago lost her uneasy feeling about 
Anah, and she had been genuinely urgent in asldng the 
yoving widow to make one of the wedding party. Now that 
Anah had "money in her own right" she was much more of 
a personage to Sallie May, and her volatile and irrespon- 
sible nature was incapable of harboring for any great length 
of time the belief that she had ever willingly wronged any 
one. Very quickly she forgot that she had ever disliked 
and envied Anah, and could even proceed to pity her in her 
widowhood and her return to her father's house. Besides 
which, since the advent of Mr. Montgomery, Sallie May 
loved all the world. 

And Anah had forgiven likewise, as one who is swept 
away by an avalanche regards very little the casting of a 
single pebble. In the desolation of her sorrow over Gil, 
Sallie May's malice was too petty a thing to remember with 
any resentment. Her refusal to join the bridal procession 
had nothing of old rancor in it, and was no more than as 
she had told it, — a question of propriety and of feeling. 
She had yielded to Sallie May's request that she should not 
appear in mourning at the festivities a little grudgingly, but 
with an uoconfessed feeling of slight relief. Black is hot 
wear, hard to keep clean, demanding endless care to redeem 
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it from rustiness and shabbiness. Even the best of it will 
crock and smudge, and leave purplish stains on the skin 
that are hard to remove. Just as a matter of physical com- 
fort the prospect of putting on a white dress seemed to 
Anah very pleasant in its freedom from small annoyances. 
But now Seth's half-declaration threw her into a panic of 
indecision. 

If she wore this white dress she had planned on, would 
it not seem as though she was deliberately inviting him to 
say that he loved her? And did she want him to say it? 
There she hesitated longest. For Seth was a crutch, a prop, 
a tool, a solid friend who might be entirely relied on. She 
had not thought of him as anything more. She realized 
now that she had never looked directly at Seth, but always 
a little past him. Even before Gil had come home she had 
not considered him a stirring suitor, — and Gil's advent had 
banished Seth like a shade of the night in the stmlight. 
Since Gil's death he had been — her friend — her advisor — 
her man of business. There hadn't been a note in his 
voice, or a glance of his eyes that had been anything more. 
And now, — now — he had gone white with passion in the 
twilight and kissed her hand with warm and eager lips. It 
was incredible. It was more than incredible — it was im- 
possible. Thinking it over in clear day, she was not at alt 
sure that she had not imagined it. 

But in her thoughts of him there also ran a certain in- 
dignation. How dared he think that she would marry again 
— and so soon — when even now there were many, many 
mornings when she woke in troubled weeping from dreams 
of Gil, and when every day was full of memories of him. 
. . . When she dropped her sewing, or paused in her rou- 
tine of work about the house because kere he had stood, 
and laughed at her . . . there they had sat together and 
planned their wedding day. And there was no glance of 
hers out into the old garden where the old chipped fountain 
still stood dry and empty, that she did not see him there 
with her, and feel the magic of his 6rst embrace. The scent 
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of a leaf of Lad's Love turned her sick with longing and 
despair. Marry again ? No . . . for Gil White was not 
dead. He lived for her as vividly as he had lived in life. 
She seized on her memories for him and made them into a 
barricade behind which Seth might not find her. 

And yet after all, it was useless. There was the matter 
of going to the wedding, and the wearing of the white dress, 
and Seth would be beside her. She had not realized, — for 
she had promised these things one by one — how conspicu- 
ous she was going to be. The whole town would see her 
and comment. She could hear the buzz, 

"But," she reasoned stoutly with herself, "that's all non- 
sense. Not many people are going to notice me with all 
the wedding party Sallie May's got to be stared at, and 
Mr. Montgomery's family, and all that. They'll be lookit^ 
at the bride and the bridesmaids and the ushers and not at 
me. Even Miss Nannie'll have the wedding dress to take 
in. And at the reception I don't need to stay very long, and 
certainly I can manage so that Seth won't be near where I 
am very much. I wish I hadn't said I'd go. I wish I'd get 
a bad sick headache or measles or chickenpox or something 
not dangerous but bad enou^ so that I'd have to go to 
bed and stay there instead of going at all. I wish I'd never 
bought that white dress. I've a good mind to put some 
black on it somewhere, — a girdle, or — I xmgbt wear a black 
scarf. I wouldn't want to pretend that I was sick — that 
wouldn't be fair after I've promised Mrs. Cremer, but — oh, 
I don't know what to do." 

She could not tell her quandary to any one. It would not 
do to speak of it to Mrs. Cremer, even if that good lady 
had had time to listen, which in these last days of prepara- 
tion for the great event, she palpably had not. Anah went 
on several mornings to help with the baking of the wedding 
cakes, and the last making ready of the bride's trousseau, 
and the house for entertainment, and she was strudc with 
Mrs. Cremer's absorption in these things to the exclusion of 
all else. Even if she had gone and shouted in the little 
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lady's ear the bald fact that Seth was in love with her and 
wanted to marry her, Mrs, Cremer might very likely only 
smile at her abstractedly, and answer, "Is (Ao* so? And 
do you think we're going to have enough punch glasses even 
with the four dozen from Mrs. Hayden?" or "I feel sure 
that icing isn't going to harden right — and I do wish we'd 
[banned to have three kinds of ice cream instead of only 
two." 

No, for the time being Mrs. Cremer had lost her taste 
for all matters of sentiment, and was wholly engrossed with 
the practical. It is no small thing to give a really big party 
of any kind in a town without a caterer or even any great 
quantity of trained service to command, and when the party 
means not only a wedding, but a reception besides, and ex- 
tending the hospitality of one's own home to a number of 
guests from out of town who must at all costs be impressed 
and pleased, even Mrs. Cremer's executive ability was hard 
pressed. If Anah would stone raisins and weigh ingredi- 
ents and watch boiling sugar, pack linen and dust the backs 
of pictures, she was of interest — but beyond such services 
as these every one had simply ceased to exist for the mother 
of the bride. 

Even had Mrs. Cremer been more accessible Anah was 
not sure that she would have wanted to tell her. It was a 
difficult thing to tell, and perhaps much better left untold. 
Yet she wanted to tell some one, and to be especially em- 
phatic about how she felt concerning Gil. She wanted to 
protest against Seth even so much as imagining. . . . 

In the end she decided that the next time Seth came she 
would have it out with him simply and frankly, — and then 
she would be able to go to the wedding without feeling odd 
and nervous. She would tell Seth, quite on her own initi- 
ative, that the wearing of a white dress meant nothing at 
all save that she had weakly yielded to Sallie May's super- 
stitious fears. If she said just that to Seth, nothing more, 
he would understand how foolish, how absurd it was for 
him to think that she could contemplate. . . . But she was 
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not so sore that Seth was going to be malleable. Her father 
had cnKe said of him, "He gets what he wants, sooner or 
later," and the phrase had stuck in her memory. Yes, there 
was tenacity about Seth. 

Three days before the wedding she realized that her plan 
to have it out with him beforehand was in a fair way to be 
defeated, since he had not come near her since the night he 
had kissed her hand. This left her in another quandary, 
which she presently solved by writing and despatching a 
note to him. 

Dear Seth : 

Mrs. Cremer wants me particularly to go to the 
church with her and Mr. Cremer, and I do not 
think I ou^t to refuse. So please do not come 
for me, — and please do not think me rude for 
breaking my promise to go with you. Of course I 
will see you afterward at the reception. 
Sincerely, 

Akah. 

It cost her an agony of composition, that note. She did 
not want it to be self-conscious or stiff or unfriendly. She 
wanted to sound just as usual, though she knew that she 
was breaking Manor's code of etiquette in so abruptly noti- 
fying him that his escort wasn't needed. Still, there was 
nothing else to do. She could ima^ne the rustle of interest 
that would go over the church if she entered it in that white 
dress, in the company of Seth Markwood, and she winced 
beforehand. The last sentence, about seeing him at the 
reception, was a sop to her conscience, for it meant just 
nothing at all. 

On the morning of the wedding day. Wash, the Mark- 
wood colored boy, brought her an answer. It was even 
more brief than her own. 
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My dear Anah; 

Of course I understand that you ought to go 
with Mrs. Cremer, though it disappoints me. I 
wi3l bring you home after the reception. 
Yours, 

Sbth. 

Nothit^ indefinite or undetermined about that — ^no asking 
permission, or wondering if he might have the privilege, or 
any other polite circumlocution. Merely a plain statement 
of intention in terms that were only slightly proprietary in 
flavor. 

But at least it meant a brief respite, and the avoidance 
of comment. She wondered why she had ever been such 
a fool as to promise to go with him. But of course, when 
she did it, he hadn't said ... he hadn't even looked. . . . 
In short, she hadn't had an inkling of what was behind his 
quiet casual manner. 
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Tbe wedding, owing to Mrs. Cremerls supreme general- 
ship, was a magnificent success as a spectacle and the 
reception, considered from any angle, was a triumph. Even 
the night, not too warm, yet perfectly clear, and radiant 
with moonlight, might have been arranged by the inde- 
fatigable little woman in lavender. "I do hope it won't be 
muggy," she had said weeks before, "for nobody's hair will 
stay in curl and the ice cream melts so fast" — and in her 
tone was a threat for the clerk of the weather. He had re- 
sponded nobly. 

Sallie May and her train of bridesmaids got through the 
ordeal of dressing, the trip to the church and the procession 
without a single hitch. Nobody's gloves were mislaid. 
The bouquets were perfect. Carriages had been prompt 
and plentiful. The organist had surpassed herself. The 
bridegroom had not lost nor fumbled the ring. The best 
man and the other Philadelphian males imported for the 
occasion proved personable and approachable. Even Mr. 
MonlgBmery's sisters turned out to be simple and friendly 
souls, quite patently pleased with everything and everybody. 

With all this wealth of phenomena to be observed and 
stored away in memory by local gossips, Anah had, after 
all, felt fairly inconspicuous in her plain, white dress, 
though she was not unaware that its soft dull creaminess 
was becoming, and turned her hour definitely back from 
widowhood to girlhood. There was burning color in her 
cheeks, too, and she suffered inwardly from a panic of shy- 
ness and embarrassment. At the church she would hardly 
turn to look at the bridal procession for fear that Seth 
might somehow come within her line of vision. At the re- 
ception she made herself busy in the bad^^otmd with end- 
348 
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less small details of service, which were quite lunecessary, 
until the all-seeing eyes of Mrs. Cremer bednie aware of 
her activities, and she was stunmarily ordered into the par- 
lors. 

Once there, it was impossible to ignore the fact that Seth 
was present, unexpectedly debonair and elegant in a new 
dress suit, which even outshone Harry Blair's — and Harry 
Blair was the Beau Brummell of Manor. There was noth- 
ing in his manner to indicate any unusual emotion, and 
Anah, who by this time was tuned well-nigh to the key of 
melodrama, found it exasperating to have him greet her 
light-heartedly, and bid her admire his festive raiment. He 
related with gusto that the pious Ethel had followed him 
to the door to tell him that "Certney do remine me of de 
Queen ob Sheba, f'ora de patting-leathers up I" This was 
no lover's mood, obviously, neither patiently ardent nor ar- 
dently patient. Yet she could not but grant that he was 
more alive, more animated than she had ever seen him, 
and that the change was . . . interesting. He did not lin- 
ger beside her, but went gayly on his way through the 
crowd. . . . He did not even remind her that he was to take 
her home. There was nothing for her to do but to assume 
an equal indifference. 

But later, after the just-wedded pair had driven away 
to catch their northbound train, after much toasting and 
kissing and throwing of rice and flowers and even a few 
sentimental tears, Seth had appeared again by Anah's side. 

"Get your wrap," he said, "I think we'd better be going." 

He was waiting for her at the foot of the stairs as she 
came down, and something of his gayety had left him. He 
was standing very straight and tall, with a little bit of the 
air of a man who is exercising a certain restraint. He ad- 
justed her cape on her shoulders — though it didn't need ad- 
justment, and they went out together into the June night. 
He had a coupe waiting — a coupe with a driver, — and he 
handed her into it with a certain formality, and got in be- 
side her in silence. 
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Behind them the Cremer house still spilled light and 
music and laughter from its many windows. Before them 
stretched the dark tree-shaded street, patterned in moon- 
lit, an airy arched way in which the horses' feet echoed 
rhythmically. The night breeze brought perfume of roses 
and honeysuckle from sleeping gardens, and blew a fold of 
her soft white frock against his knee. He put out his hand 
and held it there gently. But he did not look at her nor 
speak to her. 

At her gate he sent the carriage away and followed her 
up the path. "We'll stay out on the porch," he said, and 
drew a chair into a shadowy corner for her. He brought 
another for himself and sat down beside her. 

"My dear," he said, "you must think I've been behaving 
very strangely to-night — and ever since I saw you the last 
time. I didn't come again — I wouldn't come, because I 
knew what you were thinking. You would have told me 
that you could not think of marriage, that j'our heart was 
in the grave, with Gil. I knew that was what 3rau thought 
and felt. And I could not give you a chance to tell me 
so and bar me out. When you wrote that note and said 
you wouldn't go to the wedding with me, I was very ^ad. 
First because I knew that you might be embarrassed hy 
being there beside me, and that your embarrassment would 
put you farther away from me. And the other reason that 
I was glad was because then I knew that you understood — ■ 
and that you were disturbed, and — and trying to keep me 
away from you. And by that I was sure you were uncer- 
tain. Yes, you had been thinking and thinking, and you 
weren't certain." 

She had sat very still, listening, but now she stirred un- 
easily. He must not take things for granted. He must oot 
persuade her. 

"But I am certain, Seth," she answered slowly, "and 3fou 
were right when you thoi^ht that I wanted to teQ you that 
I — that I wouldn't marry again — and that I still feel that 
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"No, yoa weren't certain. And you mustn't say whsfc 
you're saying now, Anah. I won't hear you. It isn't right. 
It isn't fair. You're still very young. You've life before 
you — ^years and years of it. And here am I, who have al* 
ways loved you — loved you ever since I was a boy, and never 
thought about any one but you. When you married Gil 
White I thought it would kill me. I thought just that, liter- 
ally — that it would kill me. I wondered why my heart went 
on beating when there was no will or wish to live to ani- 
mate me, and when I was desolate — as desolate as you 
were when he died, Anah. Yes, it was as bad as that with 
me. If you can imagine how you would have felt if he 
had turned to some other woman " He stopped sud- 
denly and a guilty memory of Hattie GrifBn stabbed him. 
He had not meant to say that. He leaned toward her. 

"My dear — my dearest girl — of course I just went on 
living, and after a while it was something just to know that 
you were happy. Then came his death, and I tried to be 
your friend, a friend you could trust and lean on through 
all your grief and suffering, and nothing more. All the 
time, when you were happy and when you were unhappy, 
I loved you. I loved you so much that just to be near you 
and serve you as I could, was all I wanted, then. If you 
had dung to your widow's weeds, and I had felt that there 
was nothing for you but memories I never would have told 
you. Maybe that's not quite true — I suppose I couldn't 
have kept still always, no matter what you'd have said or 
done or looked, my dear. But when you told me that you 
were putting on this white dress — and to go to a wed- 
ding " he reached out his hand and lifted a fold of the 

soft transparent stuff tenderly between his fingers, " — why, 
then I knew that you were ready to leave the past and come 
with me — ^into the future," 

"But, Seth, I can't — I can't " she began, "you 

shouldn't have attached so much importance to — to just this 
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"You feel that you must say these things — but it's no use. 
This white dress is a symbol — though an unconscious one, 
and when I looked at you to-night across those crowded 
rooms, and saw you, so lovely, so young, your cheeks 
flushed with color as they used to be — my dear — my darling 
■ — it doesn't matter what you say — ^you're mine — 
you're mine " 

He swiftly stood and drew her up to him, and in his 
arms. "Oh, good God — I shall go out of my mind," he 
said, half to her, half to himself, "I've never even kissed 
you — I've never held you — unless we were dancii^ and 
now " 

He pressed her head against his shoulder and bent to 
kiss her, trembling with eagerness, shaken with desire that 
could not be denied. "Why, Anah — Anah — if I could tell 
you — but I can't, I can hardly believe it — and yet, I knew 
that you must, must come to me at last. I suppose — I sup- 
pose you thought I acted a down to-night, but I was walk- 
ing on air. I knew— I knew, that you had to be mine." 

Slowly she drew away from him, and sank down again 
in her chair, but he would not let go of her hands. Those 
he kept, and kissed and pressed against his eyes as if the 
touch of. them was magic to htm. 

"But, Seth — no, I can't. 1 don't love you. I have — I have 
nothing to give you. It's dear and wonderful of you to 
care for me like this — and for so long — but you don't un- 
derstand. Gil was everything to me " 

"Don't tell me I can't understand that. You're every- 
thing to me," 

"And I couldn't — I couldn't marry any one else. I ought 
not to have let you kiss me " 

"But you did." 

"I don't understand you, Seth — I don't know what to 
make of you. You're so — so different from what I've al- 
ways thought I never imagined " 

"You're going to imagine now, I'm not different, Anah. 
It's just that I've suddenly become articulate. And it's 
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high time. And you — ^you lovely — I wonder if you know 
how beautiful you are — how exquisite — I'm going to spend 
the rest of ray life telling you all the things I've hidden 
away for all these years. It isn't any use for you to say 
you're not going to marry me, Anah. You are, if I have 
to drag you shrieking before the minister. It's no wonder 
you're looking at me as if you thought I was crazy. I am — 
I'm mad — I'm insane — dementia amoris might be the sci- 
entific name " 

"But, Seth — I have — I have so little to give you. I don't 
even love you " 

"I'll make you love me," he said. "And oh, my dear, 
we'll build together a new and beautiful house of life — and 
well live in it together. And if you will only trust me, and 
come to me — why, what am I talking about ! You must 
trust me, you must come to me. Anah, Anah, I know what 
you're feeling, and I know what you're thinking, but it isn't 
true. You can be happy with me. If I didn't know that it 
is true, I wouldn't make you marry me. For that's what 
I'm going to do — I'm going to make you marry me, and 
very soon," 

*'I seem to have nothing to say about it," she said, half- 
wondering. (How different this wooing was from Gil's. 
To Gil she had given herself. But Seth was taking her, 
commanding her, against her will. She was not sure that it 
was against her will, yet she knew that she could not gain- 
say him. He always gets what he wants sooner or later, her 
father had said — and where she had known that she could 
rule and manage Gil, she knew also that this man was 
stronger than herself, inflexible.) 

He looked at her quickly, feeling her surrender. "Anah," 
he said, "Anah," and once more cai^ht her to him in in- 
coherent passioiL 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Many a woman has known the curiously diaconcerting ex- 
perience of having a man whom she coosidered settled ta 
a groove of unexcitiiig undemanding friendship, turn sud- 
denly her ardent lover. It is as if you walked for a Ich^; 
time side by side with some one who has never really looked 
at you. Finally he turns his head, and you discover that 
his profile gave not the slightest hint of the contour or 
expression of his full face. He is a stranger and you must 
b^:ia all over again to know him. 

It seemed to Anah that she had never known Seth at all, 
now that he had shown himself at once ardent and compel- 
ling. Before the days of Gil, when he had gone somewhat 
stiffly through the early stages of courtship, Seth Had not 
interested her particularly, and had assuredly not been in 
the least a figure of romance. Then, with her love for Gil, 
Seth was forgotten, drowned without compassion in that 
boundless tide. When he had reappeared at all be had been 
the colorless good friend and advisor, but nothing more. 

She had kept no lingering remnant of sentimental in- 
terest in him, such as some women cherish for the men who 
have loved them unsuccessfully. Gil was so solid and so 
big a part of her life that he made a wall between her and 
the possibility even of seeing any other man. And though 
he was dead she had thought him still the same barrier. She 
had nursed the conventional sentiments; tagged her grief 
with them — she "would always be true to his memory," she 
was "still his wife," he would always 'live for her, no mat- 
ter how many years passed by." She had quite honestly be- 
lieved these things, and been sincere in thinking them. The 
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unflawed happiness of her short married life with Gil min- 
gled with the sudden tragedy of his death made him not 
only demigod, but martyr, and demanded her constancy. 

And now Seth had torn aside alt this, and had somehow 
reached through and found within her a being whose exis- 
tence she had not even suspected, any more than she had sus- 
pected Seth of such powers. Her heart was buried in that 
quiet grave there in the cemetery, and she was never going 
to put off her widow's weeds — oh, she was sure of that — 
yet Seth had compelled her — and how she did not under- 
stand — to promise to marry him. She could not quite be- 
lieve it. 

For Anah had not known that these great wounds of 
youth heal slowly and surely, no matter how we nurse them, 
and that nature does not bother to give notice of such heal- 
ing, but does it unaware. We have so little acquaintance 
with ourselves, and are so little given to exact introspection 
that we imagine we are still suffering and agonized, until 
some fnend lays a Snger on the scar and says, "You are 
healed." And to our surprise it is true. Yet with the 
knowledge that we no longer have this dear wound to pain 
and trouble us, there comes a certain resentment. This re- 
sentment is one of our egoisms, and only rare natures can 
escape it. 

So Anah accused herself of disloyalty to Gil, and yet 
deep in her heart she knew that she was not disloyal but 
would not acknowledge it. Put to it, her nature was too 
sanely balanced to indulge in fine spun sentimentalisms. 
And that was the real reason why — though here again she 
was lacking in apperception^ — she yielded to Seth's impor- 
tunites. It is impossible to think in the terms of convention 
and with honesty at the same time, and she found herself 
continually balancing between them. 

It was Seth who kept her on the side of honesty, and 
forced her away from the illusion of continued grief which 
she wished to cherish. He was aware of the emotions that 
made her hesitate and waver, and he had no intention ol 
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letting them get the upper hand with her. And once again 
he had an ally in Mrs. Cremer. 

That good lady, recovered from the orgy of organization 
into which Sallie May's wedding had plunged her, was 
more than ready to enter vicariously on another love affair. 
With one of her flashes of shrewd insight she guessed what 
had happened, and taxed Anah with it. 

They were wrapping and packing the last of Sallie May's 
multitudinous presents, and were wreathed with tissue 
paper, garlanded with string, and plentifully besprinkled 
with clinging excelsior. Huge boxes stood about them into 
which they fed the prepared bundles. It had been impos* 
sible for Anah, engrossed in her own bemused indecision, to 
respond to Mrs. Cremer's light Sow of gossip, and at last 
the older woman observed it. 

She was busy twisting paper over the intricacies of the 
border of a SliefEeld tray with the same sure light touch 
that she used in fancy work, when her small hands paused, 
and her small head poised itself wisely sidewise. 

"You've not heard one word I've said, and you've an- 
swered at random, twice. Anah — look round here at me. 
I know what's the matter with you. Setk's proposed! Oh, 
but I am glad !" 

It was a relief to have some one know it without laying 
the onus of offering con6dence on her spirit, "Oh, Mrs. 
Cremer," said Anah, "I'm glad you guessed it, for I didn't 
know how to tell you. Yes, he has — and I don't know what 
to do." 

The tray slid to the floor and Mrs. Cremer straightened 
in incredulous surprise. "You don't know what to do? 
For goodness' sake, Anah Blades — haven't you got any 
sense at all? What more do you want than a perfect^ 
splendid fellow like Seth ? He's loved you for years — he's 
never looked at any one else. Why, if ever two people 
were made for each other " 

"Stop," cried Anah. "You're forgetting Gil. Every one 
seems to forget him. That's what hurts me so — that I, too. 
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would seem to forget him, and even so much as think of 
marrying again. It's so disloyal — it's so — cruel." 

A little wincing twist went over Mrs. Cremer's face. "My 
dear," she said, very gently. "Gil would have been the last 
one to tell you to live your life all alone, making nothing out 
of it but a bare patch of memories of him. He was gener- 
ous with happiness — he wanted every one to be happy — and 
— well, he knew you loved him. I think better of Gil than 
you do, if you believe he wouldn't want you to go on and 
get all there is to be had out of life. You're not forgetting 
htm — nothing can make you do that. But you're not honor- 
ing his memory very much if you make yourself and Seth 
unhappy from the foolish idea that it isn't loyal to Gil." 

"I thought you'd be the last person to say that," said 
Anah, reproachfully. "I thought you believed in con- 
stancy." 

"So far as that goes," declared Mrs. Cremer, "Seth's been 
pretty constant, hasn't he ? What about him ?' 

"I may just as well tell you," said Anah, ignoring the 
questicm, "that nothing I say to Stth has any effect on him. 
He goes on talking about when I'm going to marry him, and 
where well live — he's going to buy the Harbeson house, — 
and things like that, until, upon my word, there doesn't seem 
to be anything left to do. And, oh, he's been so kind and 
good, Mrs. Cremer. You know that. But I hadn't fore- 
seen this. I never even thought of it." 

"Everybody else had," said Mrs. Cremer, briskly. "And 
I can't imagine why you didn't. Everybody else has been 
expecting it," 

Anah sighed. "I haven't," she went on, "truly. And ifs 
hard to get used to the idea. And besides — Seth is so 
changed. He's like another person. I don't feel as if I 
knew him at all." 

"There's only one change in Seth that I'd like to see — 
and that is to have him be a little less serious and set. He's 
been middle-aged ever since he was a little b(^, &oi^ 
when he wants to be, he can be brisk enon^, though of 
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course, he'd never turn into a rapscallion like Jeff Haydea. 
And though you didn't see it, possibly, Anah, losing you 
almost killed him. He looked perfectly sick that fall " 

"But those were his exact words — that it almost killed 
him," cried Anah, staring. 

"Well, it did. And Annamira Markwood was mighty 
anxious about him. She made him take codliver oil — but 
there — that's got nothing to do with now. How's he 



Anah made a little helpless gesture, "He — well, he talks 
more — and he laughs more — and he — I can hardly explain 
it, but — he makes me feel that I've got to do as he says 
whether I want to or not. He's — he's stronger willed than 
I am. And he — he's so much more — more fond of me than 
I — than I could ever have imagined." 

"Oh, Seth is waking up," thought Mrs, Cremer, merrily. 
Then aloud: "Don't you make the big mistake of denying 
him, Anah. You'll marry a real man, and a man who loves 
you, when you marry Seth. He's fine — he's real." 

"Why there, Mrs. Cremer, you've hit on the word," said 
Anah. "Seth is real. And you couldn't say nice enough 
things about him, if you talked all day. And yet — oh, — it 
doesn't seem right for me to marry again. There never 
could be anythii^ like the little while Gil and I were to- 
gether. It was perfect. I wouldn't have a second of it 
changed, I was so happy it never seemed quite real, and 

oh, I know that he was happy, too. There were times " 

She paused, and then took up speech again, "Oh, how can 
I even think of any one else but Gil ? It isn't right." 

"That's nothing but talk, and not very sensible talk," said 
Mrs. Cremer. "You know perfectly well that there's no 
question of right and wrong involved in this, unless you 
want to think about how you've wronged Seth — taking all 
and giving nothing. You young women — you won't even 
try to be fair and reasonable where a man is concerned. 
You'll give all — when you don't need to — or youll give 
nothing, and spoil a man's life " She paused. She had 
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spoken with more real feeling, more earnestness than was 
her custom. She looked at Anah a little ashamed of her 
vehemence. 

"I didn't mean to be sharp," she said, "but — ^I don't want 
to see you taking the wrong turning. If you say no to Seth 
that's what you'll be doing." 

Anah looked at her with an earnestness equal to her 
own. 

"Do you really think that?" she asked, leaning forward, 
her lips parted, her eyes very appealing. "You're the only 
person I can talk to, — I'm all muddled and — and worried. 
Do you really mean what you say?" 

Mrs. Cremer had recovered some of her usual lightness 
of manner. "Indeed I do," she cried, "and don't you forget 
it. There's nothing in the world that I'd like to see so much 
as you and Seth coming down the aisle to the wedding 
tnarch. And the Harbeson house'II be a splendid place to 
live in. I hope he just everlastingly pesters the life out of 
you until you give in to everything." 

"That's just about what he's done," admitted Anah, 
"only — I — can't feel sure " 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

"I — I can't feel sure " 

She repeated it to Seth that night, when they sat in their 
accustomed places on the veranda. Seth heard her with a 
sudden acute tremor of fear. Here was something deeper 
and with more meaning than had been in any objection 
she had voiced before. 

"We might as well talk plainly," she went on. "You go 
on and on taking everything for granted and acting as if 
everything was settled. Yet all the time you must know 
how hard it is for me. Since — since the night of Sallie 
May's wedding I haven't been to Gil's grave to take flowers 
because I feel like a traitor to him. What right have I to 
go on and be happy and make a new life for myself, as you 
call it, when he was killed before he had hardly tasted life? 
What if I do spend the rest of my days in a petty circum- 
scribed way, here in this old house, nursing father, going 
through a little tiresome round of duties that lead nowhere 
and mean nothing, except that they keep me from sitting 
with my hands folded all day long? Oh, Seth, if I'm 
hurting you, I'm sorry, but I can't help it. I've got to say 
it out." 

She had not known that Seth could speak so sternly as 
he did when he replied. "You have never cared whether 
you hurt me or not," he said. "I expect nothing else. But 
if you think that your indecision changes anything, you are 
wrong. I shall be decided enough for both of us. I know 
that this is a sort of sentimental tribute you feel you must 
pay to your widowhood, — and I shall pay no attention to 
it You are going to marry me, Anah, and very soon. As 
for feeling a traitor to Gil, that is absurd, and your idea that 
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you mustn't put flowers on his grave is still more absurd. 
I should have credited you with more sense." 

If he had suddenly and severely slapped her face, it 
would not have left her with a more surprised chagrin. 

"I won't let you speak to me like that " she said, 

rising, but he put out a strong hand and caught her wrist. 

"Yes, you will," he said. "You've wrapped yourself in 
this vague sentimentality too long. There's nothing noble 
or beautiful in being faithful to Gil's memory, and in the 
meantime taking everything from me in the way of affec- 
tion and consideration — and giving me nothing in return. 
You have no right to do that. And I shall not permit yofi 
to do it. The love I have for you has rights, too." He got 
to his feet and held her dose to him, kissing her with roi^h 
violence, her lips, her cheeks, her throat, her eyes. "I won't 
be cheated again," he said. "I must have you — I must have 
you. You belong to me. Can you believe, when I hold 
you — ^like this — and kiss you — like this — that I shall ever, 
ever let you go again? Does it mean nothing to you? Oh, 
my dear — ^you know just nothing at all — about my love for 
you. It is stronger than anything you can say — ^anything 
you can do. I'll make you love me. I'll make you under- 
stand," 

She was quite still in his arms, unresisting, moved by his 
will, and not her own. "Why, Seth " she said, breath- 
lessly. "Why, Seth " 

He held her away from him for a moment only to draw 
her to him more closely a moment later. "Oh, you nuy 
say, "Why, Seth,' " he mocked her tenderly. "And you may 
pretend to be surprised — but are you, really? Didn't you 
know how I loved you? Didn't you know that you were 
mine? For you are mine " 

Presently he released her a little, though he still kept her 
close to him. "Listen to me, my dear and darling girl," he 
said. "Some one of those days very soon I'm coming round 
here with Mr. Burgess, and my father and mother and 
maybe Mrs. Cremer, if you want her, and I shall have the 
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license in one pocket and the ring in another, and without 
asking you by-your-Ieave, or anything eke, I'm going to 
marry you out of hand. It won't do you any good to pro- 
test, for that's what I'm going to do. You have nothii^ to 
say about it " 

There was another breathless moment, and then some- 
thing that had long been in the back of Anah's mind pressed 
for utterance. "Your — mother, Seth ?" she asked. "I don't 
think — she likes me very— much." 

"She likes you as much as she'd like any girl I loved," 
said Seth bluntly. "Mother's jealous, that's al!. In the 
bottom of her heart she thinks I'm the most wonderful beit^ 
in the world, and that there's no woman who is quite worthy 
to be my wife. I suppose most mothers feel that way 
about their sons, and you've just got to deal with that sort 
of prejudice as you would with any other — laugh at it, 
if you wish, and tolerate it, and not take it seriously. Of 
course, knowing what a very superior person I am, I can 
sympathize with mother's point of view." 

"Oh, conceit," whispered Anah, mockingly. 

" but all the same, don't make any mistake about her. 

Once she knows I'm determined, and — oh, well, of course 
she knows that I love you, and always have — she'll begin 
to find unexpected charms and merits in you, simply be- 
cause if she didn't it would be to doubt her son's perfec- 
tion of taste. Do you see ?" 

It was impossible not to laugh, and laughter must always 
dissipate more serious emotion. It lowered the fever of 
Seth's passion, and reduced the proportions of Anah's senti- 
mentality at the same time. And it gave them something 
they had not had before — a little satisfaction of comrade- 
ship. Understanding comes always with shared mirth. 

"So now you comprehend about mother. And if she 
should be a little standoffish and inclined to want you to be 
impressed with my innumerable good qualities, you will 
be patient, won't you, dear?" 

And then Anah said the first really kind personal thing 
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she had ever vouchsafed to Seth, "I'm not sure," she said, 
shyly, "I'm not sure, Seth, but — I think your mother's 
right — about your innumerable good qualities." 

It was the memory of that little speech that sent Seth 
marching home like a victorious soldier, and whistling as 
he went. If she would always be like that — if he could only 
make her see — ^well, at any rate his plunge into brutality 
(for so he called it to himself) had been the right thing. 
For just one moment he had been frightened to the soul 
at his own violence. He had not intended — but after all, 
he had been tried to the limit. It was enough that Gil 
White living had robbed him of her. Gil White dead should 
not come between them. 

His mouth twisted with cynicism as he thou^t of Gil, for 
that day he had sent money to Hattie Griffin, and had won- 
dered at himself for paying this continuous blackmail to 
save the name of the dead man. That was what it amounted 
to. He knew that the money he sent did not help Hattie 
Griffin even one step toward regeneration. Well, — he had 
not expected that, though it kad seemed possible on that 
day when he had seen her at the White farm. No, he con- 
tradicted himself, — not possible, but if there was even a 
faint chance of it, he did not dare deny that she should 
have it. Once again his absolute honesty of thought re- 
buked him. He was buying Hattie Griffin's silence with that 
money to make sure that she should not humUiate or hurt 
or annoy Anah. That was the long and the short of it, 
and he need not put any gloss of a finer motive over it. 
Yet — was that not motive enough? In his present mood 
he would have scaled Olympus and tried conclusions with 
Jove himself, if it would have added a featherweight to 
Anah's peace of mind. 

She was so wonderful — she was so sweet. His thou^ts 
fell into the stereotyped panegyric of lovers. She was so 
beautiful, — she was so adorable. And she had begun to 
love him. He reached his own gate at that moment, and 
instead of opening it and walking sedately throu^, he 
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laid his hands on the top bar and vaulted it in sheer exuber- 
ance of spirits. 

"If any one saw me do that," he thought instantly, "he'd 
think I'm drunk." And he wanted to laugh aloud but 
checked himself. There was a light in his mother's room. 
His mother ... he was going to tell her, to-night, with- 
out delay. 

He ran up the staircase and raMwd light^ at her door. 

"That you, Seth?" she asked. 

"Yes, may I come in?" 

"In just a second." It was one of Annamtra Markwood's 
strict rules that neither her son nor her husband should 
ever see her in an unbecoming dishabille. When she opened 
tile door she was her usual calm, majestic self — her hair 
smoothly done, her trailing white wrapper crisply fresh 
with its flowing sleeves and lacy collar, more of a cere- 
monial robe than a garment for intimacy and relaxation. 

She looked at Seth with such devouring eagerness that 
his own impulse to confidence instantly fell away from 
him, leaving him stiff and embarrassed. He had meant to 
tell her in a way that would let her share in his joy. But 
now he knew he could not do that. 

"Did you want to see me?" she asked and smiled 
triumphantly, as one who merely waits confirmation of 
something she already knew very well. Her expression, 
in his present state of taut emotion, made Seth so angry 
he wanted to say something cruel and hurting, and for the 
briefest second he wondered, as he had wondered so many 
thousand times before, why she could so exasperate him 
when he loved her so much, and when she so doted on him. 

His face fell into its usual impassive mask, and he 
came in quite formally, taking care to turn so that his 
back would be to the light. It was ungracious, it was 
unfilial, — but he could not let her look into his heart, be- 
cause she was so determined to do it. 

"Of course I know, mother," he began in his most 
cokirless voice, "that you have never cared specially for 
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Anah, — ^but she has promised to become my wife, and I 
hope you will reach a better understanding with her." 

It was stiff, it was stilted, it was a stupid way to tell it, 
and he was ashamed of himself,— but he could not help it 

Annamira Markwood stood still, facing him, and her 
eyes glowed, but she did not speak. "I expect to be 
married very soon," he went on. "There seems nothing 
special to wait for." He paused and made a desperate 
effort to overcome himself and beat down the wall he 
had raised between them. "Mother," he said, "I do want 
you to like her." 

His mother was also struggling with emotions. She 
wanted to lay hands of violence on Seth and shake him, 
as if he were a bad, sullen little boy. She wanted to hurt 
him quite as much as he wanted to hurt her. "Well," 
she said at last, very coolly, "I hope there'll be no slip about 
it this time. I hope no one comes along and whisks her 
away from you at the last moment — as Gil White did." 

Seth flushed and then turned pale, and started to leave 
the room, but Annamira flung herself forward and caught 
him by the arm. "Oh, what a mean old thing I am," she 
cried. "Seth, Sethie boy — I'm really just as glad as I can 
be. It was only that I never quite forgave her for treat- 
ing you so badly. Why, I like her — I think she's a lovely 
girl — indeed I do " 

He stopped, relenting. He even forgave her that dread- 
ful "Sethie," which at the age of ten he had hated and 
commanded her to abandon. For the moment Seth and 
his mother were nearer together than they had been in 
years. 

"She is lovely, isn't she, mother?" 

"Yes, she is," generously acceded Annamira, "and such 
a nice girl, — -she never did any sitly things like the Cremers 
or Bird Deane, or any of that set. Always so ladylike. 
Oh, Seth, I'm so glad. Are you — are you very happy?" 

This was overstepping again. The woman had no busi- 
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ness to ask probing questions — she knew they made him 
wince. But he too tried hard to be generous. 

"I'm so happy," he said slowly, "that it doesn't seem 
to me it can be true." 

"I don't see why. Goodness knows you deserve a Itttle 
happiness after all these years. She ought to be very 
proud, you've been so faithful to her. You've never looked 
at anybody else." 

"There never was anybody else to look at," said Seth, 
speaking in this plain phrase one of the eternal truths of 
love. 

"Your fatherll be pleased. He's always liked and ad- 
mired Anah. He's often spoken of her." It didn't make 
the least difference to Annamira Markwood whether the 
Judge was pleased or not, but she was bound to offer 
every tribute possible at Seth's shrine. 

Seth was edging toward the door. "Youl! go to see 
her, won't you, mother, and tell her you and father are 
pleased? She thinks you don't like her very well." 

"I'll call on her to-morrow. Here, where are you go- 
ing? You sit right down and we'll have a good long talk. 
Oh, I shan't sleep a wink to-night." She kept restraining 
hands on him. 

"I can't sit down and talk about it, mother," said Seth 
simply. "I don't know why — but I can't. I reckon I'm 
just too light-headed with happiness. I want to be by my- 
self, and think it over." 

Reluctantly she let him go. At least he had given her 
more than ever before and she must be content with that. 
But she could not resist a parting shot. As he gained the 
vantage of his own room his mother called with soft 
gay malice down the hall after him: 

"Seth,— oh, Seth." 

"Yes." 

"You didn't really think you were surprising me, did 
you?" 
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Fortunately for Seth, there was a new house being 
built in Manor by an enterprising and erratic individual 
who had spent far more than he could afford upon it in 
an effort to forever outshine his neighbors. He had copied, 
with slavish attention to outer detail, but with many im- 
provements as to inner convenience, a simple and dignified 
old manor house ' some three counties away, where his 
father had worked as overseer. It had been the man's 
lifelong ambition to live in such a house — it would marie, 
he felt, his emergence from the class of which his father 
was a member, a class which was felt to be inferior with- 
out any particular reason for such feeling. 

But as the house neared completion Harbeson ran short 
of interest and money. The mere building of the structure 
had satisfied his ambition, and his mind was not too erratic 
to see that he really did not have the means to live there. 
It was a charming building, brick, white pillared, balconied 
and spaciously bewindowed, and Harbeson had not de- 
stroyed the noble tulip trees that stood on the lot where it 
was placed. It had a look of settled charm, an air of per- 
manence. One looked instinctively for ivy to have grown 
on it and was surprised at its absence. 

Seth had liked the structure from its first emergence 
from scaffolding, and on the day after Sallie May Cremer's 
wedding he had gone to Harbeson and bought it at the 
owner's price, without bargaining. He did not intend, 
he said to himself, to live under the same roof with Jehu 
Blades, nor would he bring Anah to his parents' home. 
He wanted, wanted with a queer secret tenacity, to start 
his life with Anah in a house that was new, that had not 
been lived in, and the completion and opportunity to buy 
267 
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the Harbeson house seemed to him a fitting part of the 
gigantic good fortwie which was now coming to him. 
Anah had demurred a little, because of her father's in- 
creasing physical feebleness, but Seth dismissed her ob- 
jections. 

It really made but little difference to Jehu Blades whether 
or not he should be included in the new arrangement of 
Aaah's future. He was perfectly content to be left alone 
in his own house, though he had found it comfortable 
enough to have her there also. That iron old man was 
more and more impervious to any emotion that had not 
to do with the dollar mark, and such human affections as he 
had were more than ever under strict control, if indeed, 
they were not actually neglected, slighted and passed by 
for the affection he undoubtedly felt for the notes and 
mortgages, and such like dry folded papers methodically 
stacked in his desk. 

He was not blind to the advantage it would be to Anah 
to marry Seth, but it did not concern hira deeply. He 
merely said: "He's a very straightforward, able-minded 
young man, and if I had a case in court, I'd a lot rather 
have him for me than against me. He'll go far." 

He brushed aside impatiently Anah's one attempt to tell 
him of her reluctance to marry again. She came to him 
on the night before her wedding, forcing herself to speak. 

"I feel so uncertain, father," she had said, wistfully. "I 
can't feel as though it was right. I can't help feeling that 
I'm still married to Gil, and that — that I'm not being true to 
him. It seems as if he must know and be so hurt and angry 
with me." 

Old Jehu Blades had looked at her with an ironic twinkle 
deep in his eyes. "How long do you reckon Gil would've 
stayed single if you'd been the one to go?" he asked. She 
was silent, and shrank away from him. It was her last 
spoken protest, but deep within her she knew the conflict 
of passion for Gil, and her reluctant yet certain yielding 
to Seth was not over. 
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His daughter's waverings and uncertainties did not worry 
Jehu Blades. It is doubtful if he remembered them by 
the time she was out of his sight. And he seemed, at the 
actual ceremony, the most detached and disinterested spec- 
tator present. Mrs. Markwood frankly wept, and the Judge 
was excited and jubilant. Mrs. Cremer fluttered with ro- 
mantic feeling, and Francena was as delighted as a child. 

Anah herself was still and pale and cold. She moved 
like a woman in a dream, and in her eyes was a look of 
uneasy conscience. She could hardly whisper her responses. 
And as he saw her so, forlorn and faltering and piteous, 
misgiving laid hold on Seth Markwood's heart. 

Had he miscalculated his own power? Was he, after 
all, to be defeated again by Gil — that careless unscrupulous 
figure that had robbed him once before? In spite of all 
his weaknesses, was there something in Gil that was 
stroller than all of his, Seth's, strength? Where had he 
failed — and what had he left undone? 

He felt her hand flutter on his arm, and knew that 
he must steady himself and concentrate his mind on the 
sonorous droning of the old rectoi. 

" . . . As ye Tinll answer at the dreadful day of judgment 
when the secrets of ail hearts shall be disclosed, that if 
either of you know any impediment why ye may not be 
lawfully joined together in itnUtrimony ye do now confess 
it. . . ." 

Did she stir and sigh? Was she — was she going to 
speak? For one unbearable second Seth felt a thriU of 
fear so complete, so shaking, as he had never before ex- 
perienced in all his life. 

But the rector's voice went on : 

". . ■, and forsaking all others, keep thee only unto her, 
so long as ye both shall live?" 

He heard a voice, clear and calm — it could not be his — 
though he knew that he had opened his lips, and that his 
throat moved, say, "I will." 

And then he waited — a long, long time, it seemed to him, 
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and at last, like a little faint breath, soft, almost inaudible, 
weak with confused agitation, be heard also Anah's re- 
sponse, "I will." 

Then came their vows, and as he said his, Seth found 
himself. He turned suddenly calm and assured. This he 
could say, and put into it all the fervor of his soul : 

". . .to love and to cherish, tilt death do us part, ac- 
cording to God's holy ordinance: and thereto I plight thee 
my troth." 

He waited again, but with increasing calmness as Anah's 
voice faltered through her vow. He put the ring on her 
finger, and even the chill of her little hands did not dismay 
him. He knelt beside her, — but he did not listen to the 
prayer. He was saying, over and over to himself, hungrily, 
exultantly : 

"She's mine!" 

With that thought he banished every doubt and misgiv- 
ing that had come to him, and exorcised the shade which 
had seemed to hover round him. For the rest of the hour 
he was unmistakably the happy bridegroom. 

In the evening, at home, in that peculiar Sat atmosphere 
that always follows any particular engrossing event. Judge 
and Mrs. Markwood talked it over. 

"There's no doubt about it," said Annamira, "Seth never 
would have been happy unless he'd have got her. Did 
you see the way he looked after the ceremony?" 

"He wasn't any more happy than I was the day I mar- 
ried you," protested the Judge, "But, the fact is, Anna- 
mira, Seth's not very much like either of us — he's more 
set on things. Let him get started after anythmg and it's 
the law he stands on, and you can't shake him. And he'll 
track a reference down through a dozen volumes, and 
get it in the end. And just so with his marrying. He 
made up his mind long ago he would never marry any 
one but Anah, and now he's married her. I don't see why 
you cried — she's a nice girl, and she's well off. The White 
farm alone is worth forty thousand if it's worth a cent." 
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Annamira listened to him with an impatience he did not 
perceive. But she must talk to some one. and even if the 
Judge could not understand he at least could listen and 
would not repeat. 

"I was jealous, that's why I cried," she burst out. "I 
don't believe Anah has the slightest appreciation of what 
she means to Seth. Here he's loved her and devoted him- 
self to her every second, and wouldn't even so much as 
look at any one else, even when she was married — and 
she just takes it all, and gives him — nothing. It made 
me so angry to see her to-day looking white and stricken, 
when she ought to have been ready to sing for joy. It 
isn't every girl who can command the affection of a man 
like Seth. And when I looked at him, and saw how ter- 
ribly happy he was , . , though of course he tried to hide 
it — he always does try to hide his feelings — and I, his 
mother, who bore him and brought him up from a baby, 
and would have given her life for him, any moment, — has 
to stand aside and see him wasted on a girl who isn't 
properly responsive at all — it's a wonder I didn't do some- 
thing worse than cry." 

She felt better after this speech, but it made her wipe 
her eyes again. The Judge reached over and patted her 
arm. 

"Steady, Annamira," he said. "It's not so bad as all 
that. And anyway, we can't change it. Young people have 
got to live their own lives, I don't think you're quite fair 
to Anah, but of course you're a little overwrought and 
nervous. It's a serious business, this seeing our only son 
get married, but I'm much more optimistic about it than 
you are. It seems to me that he has every chance of 
great and enduring happiness, happiness such as yours and 
mine has been, my dear." 

His tone was utterly complacent, fatuously content 
Annamira shrug^d her shoulders as she had done so 
many times before at her husband's smug commonplaces. 
It wasn't any use to go on talking about the things she 
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was really tliinking and feeling. She chat^d her tone, 
and adapted it to circumstances, as she had so often done 
before. 

"I'm glad they'll have that beautiful new house, though 
I think Seth paid too much for it. But he wouldn't hear 
to their having a house any one had ever lived in before 
— he seemed almost superstitious about it to me. It's as 
haodsome a residence as there is in Manor, and so many 
nice conveniences." 

The Judge congratulated himself on the clever way he 
had been able to turn her thoughts to pleasanter things. "It 
seems to me a very fitting thing," he said in measured ac- 
cents, "that a young married couple should begin their wed- 
ded life in a house which has not been lived in before. It is 
a symbol, and a very beautiful symbol — the untouched 
hearthstone, on which they will light the &rst &re, and by 
that simple act create the warming breath of a new home — 
a sort of domestic altar, as it were, though I intend no irrev- 
erence by the metaphor. The ancient Greeks " 

His voice rumbled on and on into the doings of the 
ancient Greeks, while his wife looked at him and reflected 
on how increasingly prosy he was becoming. And then 
she thought a strange and terrible thought that many 
mothers of men have thought before her, and many moth- 
ers of men will think for untold generations to come. "I 
wish," she thought, "that I might have loved a man like 
my son." 
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OvEK and over Anah told herself that her marriage with 
Seth was a dream, not a reality. It wasn't a thing to be 
believed. She felt herself a puppet moved and vitalized 
by his will, and not her own. Here he was by her side, 
her husband, — ker husband — and she was no longer herself, 
nor Gil's, but his. Just to hear him talking so calmly of 
that great new house where they would live — to choose 
its furnishings with him, as she and Gil had chosen furn- 
ishings for that other house where she had been a bride — 
she kept her thoughts away from it as much as she could, 
but there were moments when she felt nothing but a sick 
horror — a desecration ... a real and bitter shame. 

Yet these were only moments, and rare ones. They 
pierced throi^h the veil of unreality which enwrapped 
her, and struck into her heart with strange, quick pain, 
but passed quickly. Outwardly she was self-contained 
enough, and she could not but enjoy, — just as one enjoys a 
pleasant dream to be sure — the prospect of her new home, 
and the way in which her own and Seth's ideas on it coin- 
cided. Seth did not want the new, the shining nor the gay. 
Even as she had spent a part of that other wedding trip 
in furniture stores and carpet emporiums, so now, ironically 
enough, she was to do it all again, but with a difference. 

Together she and Seth made a round of the antique 
shops in Baltimore that clustered in Howard and the 
adjacent streets, and rummaged enjoyably through their 
crowded, dimly-lit, musty rooms. Seth lad no prejudice 
against old furniture, no matter what he felt about old 
houses, and he was, as Anah observed, instinctively at- 
tracted by things that in a way resembled him. As he 
stood beside a certain slim Sheraton sofa, tapping its dulled 
mahogany reflectively with his stick, he seemed of its own 
373 
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period, and had he but worn a bright blue tailed-coat, with 
brass buttons, and a stock, he might have stepped from 
one of the prints that hung on the wall above it. 

It was nice to see him so, she thought, — and made him 
more companionable, somehow. There was a certain dingy 
auction-room which they chanced to pass, and glancing in, 
presently entered and found a little old glass chandelier, 
dripping with prisms, its slender arms encased in crystal, 
which they both loved at first sight. And in one of the 
antique shops, they found sconces that matched it. It 
brought them more closely together than anything had done 
so far, their enthusiasm over these glittering, graceful 
ornaments. 

And there was a pair of vases in rose-colored glass, 
very old, very fragile, tapered like flowers, and like flowers 
breaking into fluted petals, that Seth would buy, because, 
he said, they looked like Anah. She did not tell him even 
then that she had thought he looked like the Sheraton sofa. 

For if her new relation with Seth seemed unreal and un- 
natural, she felt a distinct awe of him which labored under 
no such disadvantage. His poise, his reserve, his maturity 
of judgment and the incisive quality of his mind made him 
definitely her superior. There would be no "managing" 
him nor "flattering" him nor making of decisions for him. 
It was he who swayed her to his wish and will, without 
special effort and she knew it. Her occasional throb of 
deep feeling against her marriage with'him she instinctively 
concealed from him with all the art of which she was 
capable, yet with no surety that she was successful, for 
she endowed him with powers far greater than he really 
possessed. It was her one reserve from him, the one thing 
that she consciously withheld from his mastery. Yet with 
it all, she knew that he loved her unrestrainedly, as if his 
passion for her was stronger than any other part of him. 

"I know you love me with your heart, Seth," she told 
him, one day after he had said something specially reveal- 
ii^, "but I don't believe you love me with your head." 
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"What do you mean?" he asked. 

She was unused to expressing abstractions, and so she 
could not at first find words to answer. She was wearing 
the same white dress she had worn at Sallie May's wed- 
ding, and its creaminess suited her dark skin. He had 
bought for her a string of amber beads, cut in fine facets, 
a long chain, aged in rich topaz and sherry tones, the color 
that her beauty complemented. Without any word between 
them she had put away all of her mourning things, and this 
silent acquiescence to his unexpressed wishes had touched 
him powerfully. This white dress, those glowing yellow 
beads — these were for Seth Mark wood's wife, not Gil 
White's widow. 

"What do you mean?" he repeated. 

"I'm not quite sure," she began doubtfully, "Maybe I'm 
just saying something Mrs. Cremer repeated to me out 
of one of those novels she's always reading." 

"No, no," he urged her. "There was something more. 
Don't try to turn me off. Tell me." 

He put his hand lazily on her wrist and smoothed the 
satin skin of it. "Tell me," he said again. 

"Well — I . don't quite know. You're so much cleverer 
than I am. . , . You know so much more. . . . You've 
read more than I, and been to college. . . . And there 
are so many things you want to do, . . . You're very 
ambitious. . . . And you look so far. . . . And you see 
things in the future and make such wonderful plans for 
yourself. Now you could do all of those things without 
me. . . . I'm not essential ... at all." 

"Do you believe that?" he asked. 

"Why, yes. Of course." 

Seth was silent, remembering. There was the night that 
his mother had come into his room and told him that Anah 
was goii^ to marry Gil White, — and all the dreadful days 
and nights thereafter when he had walked through the 
commonplaces of life hiding a dazed and bleeding spirit. 
There was the hour when he had ple%ed himself to serve 
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her, without thought of self. There were the many, many 
memories of the casual meetings with her, and the sight 
of her, which had tortured and seared him. But of all 
these he could not tell her, for the habit of silence held 
him too hard. 

"My dear," he said at last, "I'm sorry you think that. I 
suppose I would have gone on without you, forever, if it 
had been ordered that I must never have you. And I 
might have done some of the things I've set out to do. 
Maybe all of them. Work drives you on and on, whether 
it makes you happy or not. And of course there's always 
a solid satisfaction in work that's well done. But as for 
living — as for — actually , . . why, Anah, you surely must 
know that you've made the world over for me. I'm almost 
afraid, I'm so happy. It's too wonderful . . . it's too big — 
after so long " 

She shrank away from him. There was always some- 
thing surprising and unusual to her that Seth could be so 
deeply moved, that he should care so much. He knew it 
and for the most part did not reveal himself. But some- 
times — it was impossible. He kept reminding himself that 
he must not hur^ her too much--that he must win her to 
him slowly. But when, as now, he felt her distance from 
him, he could shut his eyes and see Gil White's face before 
him, smiling in careless triumph. At such times all his 
happiness turned sour, and the sense of having been cheated 
was strong upon him. Then he would tell himself again 
that he was a fool to hold one single jealous thought against 
the dead man, and that if he went on with such morbidity 
he would inevitably wreck his marriage. And Seth knew 
that the success or unsuccess of his marriage lay with him- 
self, contrary to the usual state of affairs that puts it 
squarely in the hands of the woman. 

But he could not keep from wondering how much Anah 
thought of Gil. There was a constant undercurrent of 
question in his mind. And there was a constant humiliat- 
ing sense of all the most beautiful and tender intimacy of 
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his new life having been shared. Anah in negligee, her 
lovely shoulder? bared, her bosom revealed, — ah, Gil too 
had seen her so. A^iah sleeping, her head thrown back, a 
palm slipped under her cheek like a little child — ^it was 
flaming hot torment to Seth that he alone had not 
possessed her thus. In some small familiar caress he 
would suddenly check himself with the thought that so 
might Gil have done. He longed to question her: "Did 
he kiss you as I do? . . ." "Did he know how beautiful 
you are? ..." "What was he to you that I am not?" . . . 
"Tell me. . . . Tell me. . . . Tell me?" But always 
the questions died on his lips. He could not submit her, 
nor himself, to such shame. 

If he could only know . . . that was the thing that fret- 
ted and stung him constantly. No, not constantly, for 
there were hours and days and even weeks when his hap- 
piness was unflawed. Then, at some glance, some chance 
word, all his torture would begin again. He would fancy 
that she was thinking of Gil . . . that she was regretting 
him, or at least making invidious comparisons. Then he 
would pull himself up with a strong hand. He felt the 
secret which she hid from him, but could not force her 
to declare it. 

Yet he gave no sign of his feeling. Anah would have 
been hard put to it to believe it if she had been made 
aware of the whirlwind behind the calm and composure of 
Seth's eyes. He was so sure of himself, so sure of her, she 
felt. His sureness added one more pang to her thoughts 
of Gil, — Gil, whom she had wronged in this new marriage. 
That was always the way she thought of him, as wronged 
and betrayed. Poor Gil — and he had loved her so ! 

To add to the confusion of her emotions, and to make 
her feel more keenly that she had betrayed and wronged 
Gil, she could not help finding marriage with Seth secure 
with a happiness that she had not known before. She 
enjoyed, and blamed herself for enjoying, the fact that he 
had no uncertainties to confound her, no moods for her 
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to indn^. She was enough of a wc«naii to find it sweet 
to be the weaker vessel Seth took the dominant note in 
an outside matters that concerned either herself or him. 
It was a relief to have him do so — but she did not want to 
grant that it was a relief, for such a concession was to 
admit that there had been a flaw in Gil. 

If Seth was dominant, he was never domineering, and 
when they were established in their own house he gave 
her quite as free a hand as Gil had ever done, only some- 
how, she found herself consulting him when any unusual 
decision was to be made, and though he was not arbitrary, 
he always had an opinion, nor was it a matter of whim or 
prejudice, as Gil's opinions had been apt to be. Moreover, 
Seth was accustomed to Annamira Markwood's house- 
keeping, which achieved a perfection of comfort with a 
minimum of visible effort, and which was arranged ex- 
pressly for the peace of mind and luxury of body of her 
husband and son. Yet Seth was neither spoiled nor fussy 
as to the details of his everyday life. 

But on the other hand Anah felt obscurely, that there 
was something precious lacking in this second marria^ 
that the first had had. As Mrs. Cremer had so justly antici- 
pated, there was nothing very exciting about having Seth 
as a husband — and there had always been excitement 
enough with Gil. Seth was unmistakably adult where Gil 
was adolescent. This quieter regime was, if anything, more 
in accord with Anah herself than the other, yet placidity 
and peaceful content are but duU pale threads in the fabric 
of life, where riotous undisciplined joy has once made 
vivid color. 

To the world of Manor they appeared ideally mated. To 
be sure, Miss Nannie Meserve was observed to wag her 
head knowingly and say, "Ah, yes, — her other marriage 
was happy too, and look how it ended." But it was Miss 
Nannie's province ever to pierce the silver cloud and find 
it lined with gloom. Mrs, Cremer, observing with sym- 
pathetic inquisitiveness, was satisfied that all was well, and 
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Francena ^shed with exuberant congratulation. Old Jehu 
Blades so far approved that he came out of his shell and 
voluntarily ofiered to put a hundred dollars in the local 
campaign fund should Seth decide to run for the Legisla- 
ture, — which proposed contribution gave the loafers of 
the Manor House a topic for solid days of excited com- 
ment. 

Even Annamira Markwood laid aside all her suspicions 
and doubt and for once misread Seth, thinking him to 
have gained all he desired. In gratitude and with a wish to 
make up to Anah for any coldness that had gone before, she 
turned the warmth of her affection toward her daughter-in- 
law. She took as much pleasure as Anah did in the new 
house, and the two women allied themselves firmly, es- 
pecially when Annamira found that Seth was not much 
less reserved to his wife than he had been to his mother. 
That was a close bond to link her to Anah. Moreover, 
her friendship with Anah made it easy to keep watch on 
Seth, and to know what he was doing, if he was well, 
what he ate, where he went — all of which things were of 
the utmost importance to her. 

His mother's affection for Seth touched and warmed 
Anah to a better understanding of her somewhat awe- 
some mother-in-law. They were both happier for liking 
each other. And some three months after the marriage 
it was not hard for Anah to come to Annamira with a 
request. 

"Mother," she said (and she did not yet often call Anna- 
mira that), "Mother, if you have any of Seth's baby 
clothes " 

"What " cried Annamira, jumping to her feet and 

running to throw her arms about Anah. "Not really? 
Oh, my dear child !" 

"I was going to say," went on Anah, softly, "that if 
you'd get them out — I — we — ^mi^t use them for patterns." 
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If the coming of the child was a joy to his mother, it 
-was much more than a joy to Seth himself. It stirred in 
him a strange secret exultance. Now, in the fruition of 
their love, he would at last possess Anah wholly as his 
own. She had borne no child to Gil White, This was 
the thought that was constantly before him — that when 
the child came, she would at last be truly his wife. She 
would no longer elude him — he need no longer pursue. 
That wistful remoteness which held her from him would 
be gone. Those fastnesses of spirit into which she re- 
treated from him would be forever surrendered. She 
would confide and trust in him utterly. And best of all, 
this pitiful secret jealousy that he harbored against the 
dead Gil, with a pettiness which he hated, but which he 
could not tear out of his soul, — that too, would vanish. 
He waited the going of that ignoble feeling with painful, 
eager longing. 

If he could only tell her, . . . But he could not. She 
would not understand. Such a revelation might only drive 
her farther from him. And, moreover, now, more than 
ever, she must not be excited or disturbed. She must have 
peace, and cheerfulness, and smooth, even running days. 
Surely, surely, he could keep these things locked up in his 
breast a little longer. He assured himself it was only for 
a little while. They were bound to vanish of themselves, — 
later — when the child was bom. , 

"Seth's awfully glad, isn't he?" asked Mrs. Markwood 
one day suddenly of Anah, as they sat working infinitesimal 
scallops on white flannel. 

To her surprise Anah's face clouded. "Oh, yes," she 
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said, "but you know Seth never says very modi about 
an)'thmg." 

"Now what," thought Mrs. Markwood, "exactly does 
that mean?" She fell back into a worn sententiousness. 
"Still water runs deepest, my dear," she offered. 

But Anah only looked at her rather piteously, and then 
in a few minutes, spoke of something else. Presently 
Annamira herself forgot the incident, dismissing it with 
the thought that the first baby is always a trying ordeal 
both before and after arrival 

"I hope it will be a boy," she said presently (this was 
her favorite speculation). "I'm almost sure of it. I'm 
going to put blue ribbons on the bassinette, Anah. Wouldn't 
you rather have a boy?" 

"I don't know," said Anah. "Sometimes I think it would 
be nicest to have a little daughter. It seems to me there 
haven't been any little girls anywhere around where I 
was — ever." 

This was heresy, and Annamira made haste to rebuke it. 
"No indeed," she cried, "this baby's to be Seth, Jr. After 
that have all the girls you want. But the first must be a 
son." 

But she looked at Anah a little questioningly. There 
flashed across her mind a memory of that day when 
Anah had been so cruelly and suddenly widowed, and she 
had supported her from the room where Gil lay dead, and 
how the girl had clung to her and sobbed out, "If I only 
had a child—" But Annamira Markwood in all fairness 
promptly dismissed the thought. Anah was making Seth 
a good wife, and herself a very satisfactory daughter-in- 
law. What was the use of raking up anything hke that? 
She couldn't be still grieving for Gil. . . . Not with Seth 
for a husband. ... It would be an absurdity. Yet 
there was something. She felt it, if she could not put her 
finger on it. 

It made Annamira not quite easy in her mind. She de- 
cided that on her way home she would make a point of stop- 
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ping in for a few minutes' private conference with Doctor 
Tithelow. She even laid aside one of the little flannel petti- 
coats not quite finished, because she wanted to be sure of 
finding the doctor at his office, and every one knew that 
the Tithelows had an early supper. She wasn't going to 
talk to him at his house with the chance of that funny little 
painted wife of his listening in the hall. A woman who 
would paint her face would not be above listening. All 
Manor knew that there were certain stories told by Mrs. 
Tithelow that couldn't have been acquired save at the 
keyhole when the doctor's patients were with him. 

So Mrs. Markwood hurried, and was rewarded by find- 
ing the doctor still in his office over the drugstore, reading 
a medical paper and smoking a very malodorous pipe. Both 
of these he dropped at sight of his visitor. 

"Don't tell me you want any medicine," he said, heart- 
ily. "I wouldn't believe it. Sit down, Mrs. Markwood — 
and excuse my old pipe. I wasn't expecting any one, least 
of all a lady." 

"I won't sit down," said Mrs. Markwood. "I just came 
in to ask you if you'd drop in to see Anah some time soon. 
She seems well, of course, but — I don't know — maybe I'm 
fanciful, but — I didn't think she was quite natural in her 
manner. There was something ..." Yes, Annamira was 
sure there had been something. But what still baffled her. 

"I was in to see her a couple of days ago," said the doc- 
tor, "and she's in perfect health. I'd like her to have a 
little more fresh air and sunshine and exercise. It's high 
time the women of this town got over the notion that they 
mustn't stir out of the house when there's a child coming. 
It's just old-fashioned false modesty, nothing more nor 
less. We all came into the world one way, and what's the 
use of trying to pretend we were found under a cabbie 
leaf. I've fought the women of Manor for years trying 
to get them to show a little sense, but I might just as well 
talk to the wind." 

Mrs. Markwood elevated her well-shaped black eye- 
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brows. She knew Tom Tithelow had a coarse streak, but 
she didn't intend to hear any expression of it. It wasn't 
at all the thing for him to talk like this, and beside, it was 
alien to the subject. All the same she answered him, 

"I don't agree with you," she said coolly. "I thitik th< 
less women in that condition are seen in public the better. 
They can get al! the exercise and air they need walking out 
in the early evening, with their husbands to escort them. 
But I daresay we can't agree about that. You will go 
in and see Anah again, won't you — and tell me how she 
seems ?" 

Doctor Tithelow abandoned his views on false modesty 
with a snort. "Yes, of course I'll go," he said, "What 
alarmed you about her? Did she say — or do anything? 
Seem nervous? Flighty?" 

"Perhaps I might say that she was a little uneven tem- 
pered," said Annamira, slowly. "Not bad tempered, but — 
maybe a little fretful." 

"That's perfectly natural," declared the doctor. "That's 
an ordinary pathological symptom of her condition. You 
know that perfectly well, She's not herself — she's herself 
and some one else, and you can't bring a new soul and a 
new body into the world without some upset to your own 
soul and body, not to mention your nerves, and your tem- 
per and your whole queer outfit of feelings and senses and 
—come on, — out with the whole truth. What was it ex- 
actly? You're holding something back?" 

His manner was not so brusque as his words, and behind 
them she felt his honest solicitude, and his desire to reas- 
sure her. "Oh, well," she said, "I'm just a perfect fool, I 
daresay, and I may be all wrong, — ^but I had a sort of feel- 
ing that all the time she was thinking of Gil, instead of 
Seth." There, — it was out in words, and it sounded more 
foolish than she had imagined. She had a quick wish that 
she had held her tongue. Then she noticed Doctor Tithe- 
low's face. He was staring at her as one who beholds a 
stranger of amazing import. 
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"That's interesting," he exclaimed. "Now I wonder " 

he turned away and drummed absently on the window, 
fathoms deep in speculation. 

"She didn't say a word, you understand," said Mrs. 
Markwood, uneasily — wishing more than ever that she had 
not told. "I don't know what made me think so. It's 
all nonsense I daresay." 

He remained dramming on the window for a few mo- 
ments longer, while she stood restlessly by. Finally he 
turned to her. "I'll go to see her, of course — and if there's 
anything that seems unusual, or worth getting concerned 
about, I'll let you know. But I don't think there is." 

Mrs. Markwood went on her way feeling rather relieved 
and not yet quite satisfied. She was glad, however, that she 
had not made revelation of Anah's piteous cry on the day 
of Gil's death. Doctor Tithelow might have attached some 
importance to that and gone on further into a conversation, 
which, according to Annamira Markwood's good memory, 
was indelicate enough. All that talk about fresh air and 
sunlight and exercise and cabbage leaves. It wasn't the 
thing he ought to have said at all. He was a very good 
physician, every one knew that, but that coarse streak of 
his wasn't pleasant. However, she had done her duty, and 
had got for her trouble what most people who conscien- 
tiously do their duty get, a most uncomfortable and dissatis- 
fied feeling. She told herself that she'd never try to do 
her duty again . , , especially if it led her into Tom Tilhc- 
low's office. She had the feeling, too, that she had some- 
how betrayed Anah's confidence — not that the girl had said 
a word to indicate . . . and it had only been solicitude 
that had sent Annamira to the doctor. Had she unwit- 
tingly made both Seth and Anah appear in an unnatural 
light — hadn't she given Tom Tithelow the wrong impres- 
sion entirely? 

"I'm certainly getting in my dotage," concluded Anna- 
mira in self-condemnation, "I suppose it's the prospect of 
bcin^ a grandmother. But I do think I ought to have 
known better. Too silly. ..." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

In her subsequent daily visits to Anah, Annanura kept 
a close watch on her, and had her ears open for the shght- 
est word that would confirm her suspicions. Even so, 
she did not again hear or see anything to give credence to 
that one day's imaginative misgiving, and gradually she 
dismissed it. It was the easier to do this because she 
did not like to think of it. Annamira Markwood had made 
it the rule of her life not to dwell on matters which were 
distasteful to her — that was one of the reasons she had 
so few wrinkles and gray hairs. 

Besides, Doctor Tithelow said nothing about it, which 
further convinced her that she had been utterly and wan- 
tonly mistaken. She knew that he had gone to see Anah, 
but the interview had apparently been commonplace. She 
was correct in her guess at his opinion for the more the 
doctor had examined Mrs, Markwood's theory, the wilder 
and more unlikely it appeared to him. 

Still, he had been genuinely interested in it. It seemed 
to htm so strange and unusual that anything of the sort 
should ever occur to the mind of a woman like Mrs. Mark- 
wood, whom he considered a creature of complacent, not 
to say arrogant common sense. For all his shrewdness he 
had never penetrated into the backwaters of her nature, 
that hinterland of passionate possession and jealousy with 
which she regarded her son, and all that pertained to her 
son. Doctor Tithelow was far more learned in the psy- 
chology of his own sex than in that of women. 

That was one of the reasons that, having decided it would 
be all against nature and logic and all the other little catch- 
word gods that ruled his thinking, for Anah to be harking 
back to her first husband, that the Doctor, when he went 
385 
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to see her only noted that which would strengthen his de- 
cision. 

He found her her usual calm and quiet self, yet some- 
thing more. Like many other women lookii^ forward to 
the radiance of motherhood, her beauty had softened and 
etherealized. Her very flesh had taken on a lovely trans- 
parency with clear, rich color beneath as if she had be- 
come a crystal vase holding the red wine of love. Doctor 
Tithelow was accustomed to the marvel of birth, yet his 
sentimental old heart invariably found something awesome 
and wonderful in it. 

"Don't you be afraid," he told her. "Don't you let any 
of the old women scare yoa You just listen to what I tell 
you, and don't pay any attention to any one else. Bearing 
a child is only nature, my dear." 

He mopped his forehead and looked at her anxiously. 

"I'm not afraid," said Anah. 

"You mustn't worry about anything," went on the doc- 
tor. "You must go slowly and take things easy, and keep 
yourself placid. Think about the pleasantest things you 
can. People say it doesn't make any difference, and all 
these smart city doctors have agreed nowadays that noth- 
ing marks a child that isn't bom. But it's not quite so. 
If you can have quiet nerves beforehand you'll give your 
child quiet nerves and a strong body — I've seen it a thou- 
sand times, — and that's the sort of birth mark that's mighty 
desirable." 

He thought Anah looked as though she wanted to ask 
him a question, but she did not. Presently he put on his 
hat and came away. 

"Blessed if she didn't remind me of a picture of the 
Madonna," he said under his breath, "She was always a 
pretty girl, but now she's a thinking, feeling woman. And 
there's all the difference in the world. My God, how lucky 
Seth Markwood is I But I reckon he knows he is — and 
that's a whole lot." 

Behind him, Anah had dropped her sewing and was sit- 
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tit^ with her head in her hands. "I wish I'd have dared 
to ask him," she was thinking. "But I mustn't let any one 

suspect — I'd be afraid even to breathe it. But if " 

She raised her head and took up her sewing again, her lips 
pressed into a line of resolution. 

Seth, coming home, presently, found her so, and stooped 
to kiss her, and then sat beside her, watching her flying 
fingers. It seemed to him that there was nothing in the 
world that had ever been so full of content for him, as to 
sit and watch Anah as she sewed on those ridiculously 
small frocks and petticoats. He did not want to talk, only 
to sit thus and watch her. 

When he did speak it was not about what was nearest his 
heart. Instead he proffered small bits of inconsequential 
news. 

"I saw Francena as I came home. She says she's com- 
ing to see you to-morrow." 

"How is she ?" Anah asked absently. 

"Far gone in ruffles, I should say," responded Seth, with 
one of his occasional gleams of humor. 

Or perhaps: 

"Miss Nannie Meserve came into the office to-day — she 
thinks she wants to start a suit against those people that 
moved in from the country next door to her. It seems the 
man has a setter pup, and twice it's chased her cat — the 
cat having gone over into the neighbor's yard. Miss Nannie 
wants the dog bound over to ke^ the peace, as nearly as I 
can figure out." 

Again: 

"Archer's fallen in love again, — a girl in Greenville he 
met at a dance last week. He declares it's serious this 
time, and maybe it is, since it's already lasted six days. 
Three days and a half is Archer's usual limit." 

"Archer's a funny boy." 

"He's old enough to have more sense. I don't see what 
pleasure a man gets from flirting here and there, first with 
one girl and then with another. I can't understand it. It 
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seems to me to argue something essentially li^t about his 
nature. Ifs somehow worse in a man than in a girl, this 
eternal flirting from one to another." 

There was silence. Then Anah asked softly: "You 
think a man or a woman only loves once, Seth, don't 
you?" 
Without thinkit^ he answered: "I know it." 
He did not notice that her fingers holding the scrap of 
lawn she was fashioning into a tiny sleeve trembled. It 
only seemed to him that it was a strangely peaceful gravity 
that surrounded them in that high, harmonious room, with 
its digni&ed furnishings that they had selected, and which 
made such a perfect background for Anah as his wife. 
Now his child would be bora here, in this new house where 
no child had been bora before. In the long reaches of 
silence that had come into their companionship, Seth 
thought constantly of how alt this was really his own- 
untouched by tradition or precedent from the past That 
one sore spot in his heart was really vanisUng — some- 
times there were days when he did not remember that it 
was there at all. 

It seemed to him very fitting that Anah should be so 
silent and so calm, and he was keenly aware of her in- 
creased loveliness — that too seemed fitting and right. He 
did not try to probe her thoughts and feelings — he had too 
many of his own which were strange and new and marvel- 
ous. He felt that there was an understanding and a bond 
between them that held her as it held him. It was enou^ 
that she put her hand on his arm when they took their 
evening walks together, and that she received and returned 
his kisses. He did not need her speech. Sometimes he 
would say, as he held her to him: 

"If I could tell you how dear you are to ine " 

But he could not tell her, and he was sure that he did 
not need to. She had never been very responsive, and he 
did not notice that she was less so. He was content to 
give all, and let her receive without return. 
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So the long months of waiting passed smoothly. The 
little clothes were all made and arranged in their proper 
place. Mrs. Cremer and Francena brought seemin^y end- 
less pairs of bootees, as well as crib covers, sacques, and 
tiny hoods, work of their busy crochet hooks, enough for 
a whole fleet of babies. Sallie May sent a grand pair of 
golden pins from Philadelphia. 

Then one day came Annamira Markwood, bringing i 
tiny parcel. 

"Of course it'll be a long time before he could possibly 
wear them," she told Anah, "but this is Seth's first little 
pair of shoes — just little soft kid things, that my dear 
mother made out of her white wedding ^oves, my dear. 
I've kept them and treasured them all these years, and at 
first I didn't want even to show them to you. But now, if 
you don't mind, I'd like to have them put with the other 
things." 

She unrolled the parcel, and the little shoes laced with 
unfaded blue ribbon, dropped into Anah's hands. The 
soft kid still bore the imprint of a baby foot. Anah traced 
it with a gentle finger. "I'll treasure them too," she said 
at last, and there were tears in her eyes. 

Later, Mrs. Markwood's mind dwelt on the moment. 
"But it was strange," she thought. "Anah didn't put them 
with the other clothes. She wrapped them up and laid 
them away in her own dresser. Just absent-minded, I 
suppose. No wonder, with the time so near. ..." 
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It was generally conceded that Seth, Jr., having at length 
arrived in the world, was a lordly child. He was plump 
and fair, not a mass of ugly red wrinkles. He did not cry 
very much, though when he did cry it was with every evi- 
dence that he had a masterful pair of lungs. And it was 
not grandfatherly conceit, but the actual truth, that 
prompted Judge Markwood to remark on first view of 
the infant, "a most knowing looking child!" While old 
Jehu Blades, his other grandfather, relaxed his austerity in 
a chuckle of sincere satisfaction. Doctor Tithelow was 
willing to corroborate Judge Markwood's statement, and go 
further: "The prettiest baby I ever saw and the health- 
fest," was his contribution. As for Annamira Markwood, 
her description dwelt in such super-superlatives that it is 
not worth while to quote her. 

And there had been no anxiety for Anah. She had 
passed through the hours of her ordeal very well, and now 
lay among the pillows with her long black braids trailing 
over her shoulders in a state of weary relaxed content. 
She did not say much, but she had asked one question, and 
she asked it of Doctor Tithelow. It struck him afterward 
that it was an odd question, but he was used to the vagaries 
of young mothers and gave it little attention at the time. 
She had seized a moment when there was no one in the 
room but the doctor and the old colored woman who had 
come to be her nurse. Aunt Maria Wheeler was a stately, 
silent black creature of keen intelligence, right hand to Doc- 
tor Tithelow in all maternity cases for many years. She 
was busied with the baby and Anah weakly beckoned the 
Doctor to her. 

"Who does he look like?" she whispered. 
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"Like a little fat cherub," said Doctor Tithelow, promptly, 
"and bids fair to be as good looking as his mother, or I 
miss my guess. But he's not got your dark eyes — his are 
blue." 

Anah closed her own eyes and asked nothing more, and 
the baby had slept, keeping tight shut those blue eyes that 
were not like his mother's. 

It was all they two asked of life for the moment — rest 
— and sleep. But after several weeks had passed Aunt 
Maria waylaid the Doctor on the stairs. 

"Pears ter me she ought tek more intress and git up an' 
erbout," said the old woman, nodding her head toward 
the bedroom door. 

Aunt Maria did not say meaningless things. When she 
spoke Doctor Tithelow was accustomed to pay attention. 

"She doesn't take any interest?" he asked. 

"Pears ter me," went on Aunt Maria stolidly, "she doan 
tek no intress in her man ner nuthin' ceppen dat chile. 
She got sumpin big on her min', you mahk me," 

And she went on, vouchsafing nothing more. 

The doctor went in and found her lying, as usual, with 
her eyes closed. The baby slept in the hollow of her arm, 
the golden fuzz of his hair catching faint points of shining 
light in the shaded room. Seth sat beside the bed, holding 
the hand that was not against the child. 
■ "The happy family," said the doctor, genially, and 
Anah's eyes slowly opened to greet him, but she did not 
smile. "Seth," he went on, "you get out of here. There's 
nothing so superfluous as a young father — don't you know 
that?" 

"Another week will see you downstairs," the doctor told 
Anah. "You're pretty tired of staying in bed, I reckon, 
but I don't want you to stir about till your strength is really 
back. Baby behaving himself, don't keep you awake 
nights?" 

"No." 

"Wait till colic time comes. They all get it — he wouldn't 
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be a real baby unless he did. Let me feel your pulse." 
It was strong and normal. 

He asked her the usual questions, and try as he would 
he could see no reason for her apathy, though the apathy 
was plainly there. Presently the baby stirred and waked, 
and the doctor bent over him. 

"I don't know who this child takes after," he said. "He's 
too light complexioned to favor either you or his father. 
Must throw back somewhere amongst the Markwoods, 
because your mother, as I recall her, was the very spit and 
image of you, black hair and all." 

The apathy had flown from Anah's face now, and she 
drew the baby to her as if she would hide him from the 
doctor's gaze. 

"He's surely too little to say who he looks like yet," 
she said, and there was anxiety in her voice. 

"Why, yes, I suppose he is. As a matter of fact most 
little wee babies look like nothing at all, as I ought to 
know if anybody does. But this child's different — he's got 
a right strongly marked individuality, little scrap that he 
is, and his features have got some shape." 

Anah was still holding the baby against her, but now 
she raised herself slightly in the bed and spoke to the 
doctor with unconcealed anxiety. 

"Doctor — you know what you said about not marking 
children — ^before they were bom, I mean," 

"Yes. But look here, girl, your baby's not marked. 
Not a spot nor a blemish on him. He's a remarkably well- 
formed baby. What have you got in your head?" 

She held the drowsy, smiling child toward him, and her 
eyes were wide with appeal. 

"Don't you see?" she asked. "He's just exactly like — 

Giir 

The doctor gave an instinctive glance at the door. 
"Hush — somebody might hear you," he said. 

"It doeai't matter — every one will see and know pres- 
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ently. I can't keep still any longer. I knew he'd look like 
Gil— I knew it." 

Doctor Tithelow took the child out of her arms. "Lean 
back on your pillows," he commanded. "I won't have you 
overtaxing yourself. You're hysterical — you haven't got 
your strength back or you wouldn't ima^ne such things." 

She lay back on the pillows obediently, and turned her 
face against them. "Look at him and see if it isn't so." 

The doctor peered curiously down at the little face ly- 
ing against his arm. Now that she had said it he wondered 
that he had not seen this before. There in miniature, un- 
formed yet curiously finished, he had an unmistakable like- 
ness to Gilbert White. The curve of the brow, the shape 
of the head and eyes, the undefinable nuance of character 
that makes each individual himself, was here strangely, 
though incompletely repeated, in this infant face. It was 
there. It was red. 

"Christ in heaven (" exclaimed Doctor Tithelow under his 
breath, and again : "Christ in heaven !" He stared at 
the baby fascinated. Each moment the resemblance grew 
more comically perfect to him. He carried the child over 
to its cradle and gently laid it down. Then he retumt;<l 
to the bedside. 

"Anah — I don't want you to tell me how this came 
about," he said, "but you've got to tell Seth." 

"I can't, I can't," she whispered. "Maybe it isn't real, 
anyway. Maybe as he grows itil fade out. How can I 
tell Seth, Doctor? He's so glad — and so proud " 

"And this was why you asked me, right at first, who 
the baby looked like?" said the doctor. It was an asser- 
tion, not a question. 

"Yes." 

"How did you know — what made you think " 

She was still a long moment. "Why shouldn't I know ?" 
she said at last, "All the time I carried this child I thought 
of no one but Gil, Gil, lying dead in his. grave, forgotten, 
neglected, — even I, his wife, married to some one else. We 
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had wanted a child, Gil and I — he'd said he'd teach him to 
ride and hunt — it seemed to me that — that this was Gil's 
child — all the time — that he'd come back to me somehow — 
oh, I tried so hard not to let any one see or know. And no 
one did — not a soul." 

"You're wrong about that. Seth's mother did — a little, 
and she came to me about it. But I pooh-poohed it." 

"She's the only one who could," said Anah. "And that's 
because she's a woman, and had loved a man, and borne a 
son." 

She lay white and exhausted against the pillows, and 
looked up at the perspiring fat man before her, his face 
creased in a hundred shocked solicitous wrinkles. 

"What shall I do?" she asked. 

"You must tell Seth." 

"It will kill me." 

"But he'll know some time. Hell see it too. Some one 
win tell him " 

"But I can't. I can'l. Oh, if you would " She 

grasped eagerly at the thought, "If you only would t You 
know I can't. You know it, I'd never dare, I'm afraid 
— I'm afraid of what he'd say. He'll never forgive me — 
oh, tell him for me, doctor — please — please," She 
stretched imploring hands. "There's no one else to tell 
him. I can't ask my father — nor his people — nor Mrs, 
Creraer, Doctor, don't you realize that there's no one in 
the world close to me? That I haven't any one — not any 
oner 

There is for most of us a flattery not to be resisted in be- 
ing asked to undertake a dramatic mission for another who 
proclaims us the one and only person who can perform it. 
Doctor Tithelow was persuaded — though he thought it was 
pure compassion that made him consent. He owned to him- 
self, however, that he wanted to see how this situation 
worked out, but that of course was only htrnian. He went 
in search of Seth with all the sensations of a lover of 
music who sees the curtain rise on his first great opera. 
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That, and something more. His big heart was truly wrung 
for both of these yoting things, and he was determined to 
explain them to each other, and save them as much from 
the wreckage as was possible. 

He was gone a long time. To Anah, waiting, it seemed 
a full eternity. When be did return his face was drawn 
and serious. 

"Of course he feels it," he said, "and he'd rather not 
talk to you about it for a while. I thought you'd rather 
not, too. It'll take him a little while to think it over, you 

know — to adjust himself " he groped for words in 

which to mask and explain Seth's angry incredulous de- 
spair, but all the time he could feel Anah reading his 
thoughts. 

"I understand," she said. That was all. 

The child in the cradle began to cry and Aunt Maria 
Wheeler swept in in stately fashion. "My lawsy me, ain't 
you gone yit, doctor?" she demanded. "You'll git Miss 
Aney all tired out wid your projeckin'. An' it's supper 
time fer dis lil lamb too." 

The doctor gave a hopeless shrug and went out. The 
black woman lifted the baby and brought him to his mother, 
and slipped the pillows behind her so that she might more 
comfortably nurse him. She pretended not to see the tears 
that dripped down Anah's face slowly, painfully, as if it 
was beyond her power to hold them tack. But at last she 
stopped in her coming and goings through the room and 
addressed her patient. 

"I know why you cryin'. Miss Aney, honey. I see dat 
child's face an' image befo' you do, an' I knows you 
mahked him wid yore longings an' yore grief. I ain' said 
nuffin t" nobuddy, but I think you been right down sinful, 
I does, Twan't fair, not to Mas' SefF, ner dat chile, nurrer. 
Whaffor yo' marry Mas' Seff whenas yo' feel so "bout 
Mas' Gil? Twan' right. Whaffor yo' set yo'se'f to mahk 
dis chile?" 

If there was reproof in the old woman's words, there 
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was also a certain sympathy in her voice, something racially 
primitive that responded to this manifestation of strange 
and occult forces. 

"I couldn't help h, Aunt Maria," said Anah, "I couldn't 
help it." Her eyes were fixed on the door. She wondered 
if Seth would change his mind and come in and talk to 
her. She hoped he would not. She stooped her head and 
kissed the golden fuzz on the baby's head. That warm and 
helpless, sleepy atom, drawing existence from her breast, 
that was the only thing that mattered. She would not look 
ahead, she would not think of Seth, of his mother, or any 
one of those others who would be loud to exclaim in 
amazement and half-concealed derision. She had, with 
sheer will, made this child into a likeness of Ql, and as 
she held him she felt that he was Gil's own child, created 
by that love that they had borne each other. The idea 
obsessed her. She lay still, and her eyes saw visions. 

Aunt Maria, glancing at her from time to time, wagged 
her black head with uneasy understanding. 
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AjT first Seth had been unable either to understand or 
credit Doctor Tithelow's story. But as the tale proceeded, 
with every evidence of acute distress on the part of the 
narrator, distress which was somehow as convincing as 
the facts themselves, conviction seized on him. He sat 
motionless, his face without expression, his eyes half closed. 
If he so much as made one move, he felt he would go 
raving, wildly mad. Fantastic! Horrible! Humiliation 
so deep that he was suffocated by it. He had been living 
in a strange fool's paradise, content to believe that Anah 
bearing his child, would be a part of himself as she had 
not been before. He had thought they two were coming 
nearer and nearer to each other in tenderness and mutual 
trust. And all this time . . . 

He could hear Doctor Tithelow going on in broken sen- 
tences: 

"It's pathological, you know 

"I daresay shock of the accident, when Gil was killed, 
produced this morbid mental twist. . . . 

"And of course women are more or less always abnormal 
before child-birth. . . . 

"I've heard of a similar case, but not authenticated, not 
authenticated. , . . 

"She is suffering great mental torture now, Seth. ..." 

Seth felt a sudden brutal impulse to laugh in the doc- 
tor's face. She was suffering great mental torture, was 
she ? Ridiculous lie — told to make him soften toward her. 
This was what she had wanted — this was what she had so 
much desired that she could triumph over death itself. . . . 

The doctor was going on : 
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"The resemblance will probably disappear when the child 
is a little older. . . . 

"It's not — not very noticeable anyway. . . . 

"Motherhood's a mysterious business — there's no use 
looking at it as purely animal. Human beings have 
souls. . . . 

"In a way — this is a miracle. . . . 

"She is very sensitive. I suppose she can imagine what 
a nine days' wonder this will be in Manor, How the old 
women's tongues will wa^, . . . 

"You'll have to save her from as much of that as you 

'These thii^ are beyond us, Seth. . . . 

"Understand, I do not think she consdoasly wished 
it . . ." 

And it was here that Seth raised his head and with a 
nod ended Doctor Tithelow's lucubrations. 

"You know she wished it," he said. "I'd rather not hear 
any more. Will you tell Anah that I will come in and see 
her — as soon as I can?" 

It was a command, not a request, and Doctor Tithelow 
went silently away to obey it. 

Seth was left alone, to pace back and forth in the long 
sitting-room, that graceful and harmonious place that she 
and he had created together. There were the crystal 
sconces they had delighted in. There were the thin rose 
vases, delicate and slender and radiant with color. There 
was the big mirror into which he had often looked to see 
her, when she could not see him gazing thus, to love and 
gloat over her loveliness and her nearness. 

To see the little everyday used belongings of one who 
was very dear and who has died is overwhelming tn its 
implication of sorrow. There is a sharper misery when 
disappointment, and not death has taken some one from 
us, and we must face the tragedy of our own souls, ravaged 
by a thing unworthy, and yet see all about us these inani- 
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mate things that were witnesses and part of happier, trast- 
ful moments. So Seth, walking in this quiet room, felt 
that it mocked and taunted him. 

Why, here was her own chair — her chair where she sat 
while he read to her — ^her chair where she had made clothes 
for that — that bastard 

He shook with senseless rage at the word. It was not 
his child — he would deny it. Gil White might come back 
from the grave and father it. 

What had Doctor Tithelow said? — "The resemblance will 
probably disappear when the child is a little older." But 
Seth knew that to himself the child was forever branded, 
forever alien. 

And Anah — ^Anah ! He had so loved her. She had been 
aH his thought. He was so sure that she would at last 
turn to him. Now he was sure that she had never loved 
him— could never love him. She was eternally bound to 
that laughing, worthless spirit, unworthy to so much as 
come into her presence. 

Unworthy? Seth was not so sure now. Perhaps, after 
all, they were mated better than he knew. In his hurt and 
bitterness he raged against her, calling himself a fool for 
ever thinking that it was worth while to love her, calling 
himself worse than a fool to have so wasted his tenderness, 
his affection upon her, to have made it possible for her so 
terribly to wreck and ruin his happiness and his life. 

He did not know how long this ungovernable rage pos- 
sessed him. But at last he knew that he could not endure 
that house a moment longer, and so he took his hat and 
went out. In the hall he met old Aunt Maria and was 
instantly aware that she knew what was the matter. With 
a supreme effort he managed to speak to her. 

"I'm going over to see my mother for a while," he said. 
"Tell Mrs. Markwood where I am, if she asks for me." 

He went out into the street and walking dazedly he 
came at last to his father's house. The smiling Ethel ad- 
mitted him with the announcement : 
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"Yo' tnaw, she ent'tamm' lady callers into de pahlo." 
Seth saw her as from a great way off, but he knew he 
must make some explanation of his presence. "I've got a 
very bad headache," he said. "I'm going up to my room 
and lie down. Don't disturb my mother, or tell her I'm here 
until after her company's gone," 

So he went up to his own room, and lay down on his 
bed and let the full tide of his agony prevail on him. From 
die wall the Bride of Lammermoor, whose eyes were so like 
Anah's, watched him unmoved as she dung to her Edgar's 
arm. A faint ripple of laughter punctured the soft mono- 
tone of feminine voices that floated up from the parlor, 
and in the back of the house he could hear Ethel singing 
one of her favorite gospel songs. 

"Yes, ytt, ye», my Lawd, 
rm goin' to ii»n dat hebbenly choir — 
Leanin' on de Lamb." 

He knew that he must try to control himself, but a deadly 
inertia held him from the effort. All his long years of self- 
control and silence went for naught. He lay sprawled 
on the bed like a hysterical woman, his face hidden in the 
crook of one arm, his other arm flung out in a gesture 
of impotent anger. His child — his son — to look like this 
man who was dead. There was something so cruelly gro- 
tesque about it. And Anah . . . 

"I'd rather she'd have been unfaithful to me," he thought, 
"unfaithful with some one who's alive. Oh, he's always 
been between us. I felt it — I knew it — at first But I 
thought " 

She had seemed so pliant. She had seemed so serene. 
And all the time she knew. Oh, women were devils! 

"And Tithelow telling me that she's sensitive — that she's 
suffering mental torture. ..." 

But what must he do? What could he do? Must he go 
on living under the same roof with this — this monstrosity 
■ — this child that was his and yet was not his? What 
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^ominy! What shame! His pride bled with his heart. 
He saw pointing fingers and sideloi^ knowing looks. He 
felt the salt of veiled ridiculing comment rubbed into his 
gaping wounds. 

But that might be endured. It was this other thing — 
those two beings to whom an hour ago he had been bound 
with every tie of fervent tenderness . . , these bonds were 
broken. He was bereaved, twice bereaved. His wife had 
turned from him. His child was not his own. He closed 
his eyes and he could see Gil White's face, weak and hand- 
some, that lilting turn of his head, that smile in his eyes 
that meant nothing, since it was there for every one. 
Weak and frothy as he was, he had been strong enough to 
defend his own and keep it — for Anah had been his. Seth 
had to concede that now. And he felt a jealousy against 
the dead Gil that was a nausea of the soul. 

But after a little this passed. His mind cleared. He 
must play a man's part, whatever happened. He must face 
this thing. There were the decencies of life to consider, 
however futile they might seem. There was no need to 
decide at this moment anything more than the course of the 
next few hours. He would make some excuse to stay at 
home here to-night — no, he could not do that. . . . Per- 
haps there would be some pretext by which he might go 
away for a few days. He fumbled with this and tried to 
think of something plausible. It was di^cult. 

As he lay there, he heard voices of subdued excitement 
in the hall below. Presently his mother came running up 
the stairs. She came in breathlessly, 

"They've come after you, Seth — old Mr. Jehu Blades 
is dead — passed away sitting at his desk — heart failure, 
they think. What a mercy he didn't suffer !" 

As Seth roused himself and went downstairs he could 
not help reflecting that his father-in-law had done him a 
last good turn. He could not have died at a more oppor- 
ttme time. It would be an excellent excuse to keep Seth 
very busy for several days at least. 
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It was, as Seth had instantly perceived, not difficult to 
employ himself with the last duties to old Jehu Blades, so 
that absence from his own home seemed proper and neces- 
sary. He took the position that Anah was not yet strong 
enough to appear at the funeral, or to take any part in the 
work and worry attendant on it, and through his mother, 
and Mrs. Cremer, who had both promptly hurried to 
Anah's side, he was able to make it appear that natural 
solicitude for Anah prompted him in this assertion. The 
two good ladies so defined it, and impressed the definition 
on his wife. And Seth's preoccupation, and drawn and 
sad countenance lent color to the belief that he was much 
more attached to old Jehu Blades than had even been 
imagined. They did not imagine that he would gladly have 
changed places with the dead man. 

"He's out of it," thought Seth, again and again. "He's 
out of it His life's over, and except for worrying about 
whether his mor^ages were good for his regular seven 
per cent or not, he never had a trouble. But I've got years 
to live." Endless, gray, and terrible those years stretched 
before him. Always in the forefront of them loomed that 
dread moment when he and Anah must face each other 
again, and decide — but decide what? He hardly knew. 
That that first interview would have a vital infiuence on 
all their future he was well aware. He pushed it away 
from him, and kept it at bay, while he excavated Jehu 
Blades' old desk of all its secrets. 

It was impossible not to be interested in what he found 
there, and this interest was a slight sedative to his suffer- 
it^. The desk was like a gold mine. Seth's respect for 
the old man's business acumen increased with every find. 
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It appeared that he had practically never made an unwise 
investment. He had the sixth sense of financial divina- 
tion developed to a high degree. His mortgages and notes 
were secure beyond the slightest possibility of any default. 
A series of long envelopes, tape-tied, gave up a bundle of 
bonds that made a small fortune in themselves. The little 
drawer that had yielded Anah's wedding portion was heavy 
with gold, and besides this, curiously enough amongst the 
papers Seth found everywhere concealed gold pieces, that 
dropped out into his hands, yellow and shining and heavy. 
For in his last years the old miser had come to love the 
beauty of money for itself, and hoarded it thus to enjoy 
it, careless of robbery or fire. Nearly all of the coins were 
fresh from the mint and not worn or dulled by circulation. 
It was evident that Jehu Blades had made his visits to 
the bank a blind to keep any one from suspecting the 
many valuables in his house. He had been willing to brave 
the danger of theft for the pleasure of having his treasure 
about him. 

As his computation went on Seth saw that her father's 
fortune would make Anah independently wealthy in her 
own right, and with the prospering White homestead also 
hers she would be sufficiently well oS to live in any fash- 
ion her fancy might suggest. Might this, perhaps, Seth 
wondered, be a partial solution of their difficulty? .He 
could alford her an ample existence, as his wife. But now 
he could not feel that she was still his wife, and thougn 
he would be always willing to maintain her, she might, 
when she realized his feeling, balk at such maintenance, 
and be loath to accept it. With this new inheritance she 
would be free of him, and he free of her. When he had 
turned over this money to her he could, if he wished, van- 
ish, leave Manor, go far away and in secret obscurity begia 
another and a humbler existence that would have nothing 
to do with this. 

His twisted, tortured thoughts beckoned him to this. 
He conceived a distaste for the petty political ambitiotis he 
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had cherished. What good was a seat in the Legislature, 
or in Congress to him now ? What was success at the bar ? 
It all seemed at once s weariness to the flesh and the spirit. 
He was wrecked. Done for. Tricked and betrayed of his 
dearest hopes. . . . 

These wild fancies slowly died away, though his hurt and 
resentment did not, but gradually, through them, some- 
thing of his tougher fiber reasserted itself. With that spe- 
cial philosophy that belongs only to strong-willed and 
tenacious natures, he told himself that he must postpone 
action until he was less fevered, more normal, and that the 
very simple process of living one day at a time was his 
only safeguard from madness and violence. He had no 
sooner reached this place on his path of recovery when 
he found himself tried and tested. Returning home, he 
found that Anah had roused herself to leave her bedroom, 
and dressed as usual, had come downstairs to take up 
again her old position in the house. Mrs. Markwood was 
present, to assist at the great event and to witness Seth's 
pleasure and surprise. As was natural, the doting grand- 
mother held the baby in her arms. 

After he had gone upstairs on the plea of washing his 
hands and changing his ofHce clothes, Annamira said to 
Anah: "Seth's not looking very well, seems to me. It's 
all been pretty hard on him—the baby's coming, and then 
your father's death, and he's kept right on with his practice 
so wonderfully. His father declares he's downright jealous 
of him. Anah, I just wish you'd look at the way little Seth 
holds his head up. It's wonderful in a child only two 
months old." 

She was still talldi^ of the child when Seth came down 
again, and Seth saw, with a certain satisfaction, that his 
mother would never again pursue him with her devouring 
affection. Her grandchild had intervened between them. 

"Are you tired, Seth ?" asked Anah presently. She had 
been watching him ever since he had come in, and he had 
avoided her eyes. 
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"I'm very tired." Then, perfunctorily, "Are you sure it 
isn't too much for you to be coming down like thb?" 

"No, I'm quite strong again," she declared. 

"Of course this child ought to be upstairs in his crib," 
broke in Mrs. Markwood. "But I just hate to let go of him. 
Isn't he sweet, though?" She was silent a moment, and 
then went on. "I can't seem to make up my mind who he 
looks like, Anah. There's something so familiar about his 
little features, and yet he's certainly not like you or Seth, 
either one. It must be some distant relative I can't just 
recall. Aunt Virginia Markwood had fair hair " 

"His hair's getting darker every day," broke in Anah. 

Seth raised his eyes and looked squarely at her, and 
across the very body of their child they exchanged a long 
and comprehending look, dreadful in its pain and signifi- 
cance. 

"Well, no matter who he looks like, he must go upstairs 
to bed," went on Mrs. Markwood with cheerful uncon- 
sciousness. "I'll take him up, if you don't mind. I daresay 
yon and Seth'd like a few minutes to yourselves, anyway, 
on this great occasion." 

She left the room with the child and the two of them sat 
there silent. 

"Hell never forgive me," thougjit Anah. "He doesn't 
understand." 

"She doesn't care," thought Seth. "She is glad that the 
child can't even seem to be mine." 

And their wills dashed and fought in the tense, unbroken 
silence. 

Presently Seth began to talk in a dry, strained voice 
about her father's money. It was the first time he had 
gone into the subject with her in detail, and now he spun 
these out and elaborated them. 

"His house is yours, too, of course," he said. "If it is 
repaired a little and a few improvements put in, it would 
bring a fair rent, — or you could sell it." 

"But I'd rather that you would decide," she murmured. 
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"It is yoar property," he said stiffly. "You must take 
some active management of it. There are a great many 
details which you can handle as well as I. You ou^t to 
be familiar with it and know just what's being done with 
it." 

He wondered if it would not occur to her that she was 
now independent of him. It did not seem to. Instead she 
seemed a little bewildered and not at all elated at the pros- 
pect of her fortune. 

"Poor father," she said, "He never had much pleasure 
himself out of his money." 

"He had," said Seth deliberately, "more pleasure out of 
it than men usually get from their possessions. It was 
inanimate. It could not hurt or humiliate him. You need 
not pity your father, I think." 

She could not answer him because Mrs. Markwood 
came in again. "There, he's in his cradle," she said, radi- 
antly, "looking exactly like a little angel, with his little 
arms up over his head as if he were flying. I never saw a 
baby sleep that way before. You didn't, Seth, when you 
were little." 

"Don't go, mother," begged Anah, as Mrs. Markwood 
took up her hat. "Please, please stay to supper. Send 
over for father, too. I don't want to let you go, to-night, 
the first night that I'm downstairs. It won't put me out a 
bit — there's heaps to eat. Mrs. Cremer sent me over some 
syllabub to-day — and you know how father loves it. Do 
stay — won't you?" 

It is always sweet to be wanted, and Mrs. Markwood 
flushed with pleasure. "I'd love to," she said, "but how 
shall we get word to the Judge?" 

"II! go after him," said Seth pronqitly. 

"You're sure you're not too tired?" asked his mother. 

He assured her that he was not, and took himself oS, 
glad to escape from the house. After a time he returned 
with his father, and the presence of the two older people 
made that first meal possible. The Judge, safely started on 
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a vein of remintscence, rumbled tnellifluously all through 
the evening; and neither Seth nor Anah could be anything 
but silent. When the elder Markwoods were ready to go 
home, Seth insisted on escorting them to the gate, and then 
delayed his reentrance into the bouse by smoking for a 
while on the porch. When he came in the sitting-room 
was dark, and Acah had gone upstairs. 

So he put out the lights and went up, too, into the bed- 
room which he had occupied alone now for almost three 
months. He did not try to think or to remember. He 
had come to a plain test of endurance. 

Endurance. He woke the next morning from a heavy 
restless unrestfnl sleep that left him weary and old, won- 
dering why he had laid such stress on the virtue of endur- 
ance. Why should he endure? It lurked in the back of 
his mind that perhaps he might not be able to, even if he 
decided that he desired it 

"Hang on for one more day. . . ." 

It was childish, the formula, but a childish formula is 
enough for a weary and distracted soul. How she had 
looked at him last night — Anah ! If she had been unfaith- 
ful she would have looked exactly so. But what had she 
been but tmfaithf ul ? That smiling little gold-haired crea- 
ture. . . . 

He stopped himself by a powerful effort and crowded 
these dark matters away from him. He dressed and went 
downstairs to breakfast concentrating fiercely on certain 
troublesome points in a brief he was preparing. He found 
Anah behind the coffee urn and since the waitress was not 
in the room he did not have to speak to her or kiss her. 
He simply sat down at his place with a grave little nod of 
the head that acknowledged her presence but nothing more. 
While she poured the coffee, her eyes intent on the flowing 
liquid, he looked at her and saw that her eyes were ringed, 
and that there was a pathetic droop to her lips, like a sorry 
child. It moved him not at alL 

They did not sit in silence throt^hont the meiL He 
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bcfan E^>eaking again of her inheritance. Twice be re- 
peated, "You'll have money enough of your own to do 
anything you like." To this she made no answer. As 
he was leaving he said, "It's absolutely your own, you 
know. I shall be very busy for the next few weeks, but 
I'll send Archer up to talk to you about some of the things. 
There are certain matters you ought to know. He can 
tell you how to handle them as well as I." 

After he had gone Anah went to bathe and dress the 
baby. Aunt Maria had departed to assist the stork else- 
where, and her place had been taken by a trim young 
mulatto, who rejoiced in the poetic name of Ruby, and who 
was not very much use save that she could draw water, 
and fetch soap and powder and towels. Also she loved 
children, and was already devotedly attached to young Seth. 

"Grandes' chile I yever did sec," exclaimed Ruby in 
rapture, as she watched the plump little scrap kicking and 
gurgling in his bath. "An' strong — watch him grab a holt 
my finger, Miss Aney. Lawsy, he's a grand chile. I 
certney shell be proud whenas I git to walkin' out wid him 
in his kerridge. Ain't no other chile in dis yer town can 
medjer up wid him." 

Seth had not asked for him, thought Anah, listening to 
the nurse's enthusiasm. She could not understand how Seth 
could so harden his heart against such a lovely, helpless 
thing merely. on account of this strange resemblance. She 
bent to look at the baby, and as she did so he turned and 
looked up at her with Gil's very motion of the head. She 
caught her breath. Seth's anger, Seth's disappointment, 
Seth's shame — all of which she no more than half compre- 
hended, — faded away. This was truly the child of hei 
heart. 

The baby, bathed and warm, must now be nursed before 
his morning nap. She put him to her breast, and held htm 
dreamily. 

"Nothing matters very much while I've got him," she 
whispered. "It's just as if Gil had come back to me." 
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So now they began a new and dreary life, divided, as far 
apart as the poles while yet under one roof. Preservii^ 
certain appearances before the world, but making no pre- 
tense with each other. 

It was Seth who suffered most. From one day to an- 
other he lived in an unreal world, in which there was not 
one thing of joy, nor one moment without pain. One 
thing that he had feared he was spared. That strange and 
fatal likeness was not remarked by those about him. In- 
deed, as the child grew older it became less remarkable. 
His color gradually darkened, and only occasionally as if 
touched and molded by unseen fingers, his little face became 
the face of Gil White. Yet now and then — when he smiled, 
it was so startling, so unbelievably like, that Seth could 
only wonder dumbly at the lack of observation among those 
who also beheld it. 

For the rest the child kept the promise of his first few 
weeks, and grew heahhily, a chubby, good-natured, engag- 
ing bit of fiesh. Yet Seth never looked at him if he could 
avoid it. 

All this had the effect of drawing Anah nearer to the 
child. He was all she had in her isolation, and she did not 
greatly miss Seth. She hardened her heart against him 
consciously. What right had he to be so cold and hard? 
What had she done that she should be treated as a criminal ? 
He had always been jealous and bitter against Gil — he was 
always stem and grave and hard to please. She told her- 
self all these things over and over again, twisting her half 
facts to justify herself. She chose to forget the months 
before little Seth was born, when she had dwelt on the 
thought of him so intently and wished him Git's child — 
309 
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all that passed from her memory just as any particular 
recollection of past sickness passes from the recovered pa- 
tient. She had not been herself — and she could not help it 
Why should Seth hold against her what she was not ac- 
countable for? 

All of his indirect su^^stions that with her present 
means she might choose some other mode of life passed 1^ 
her nncomprehcnded. She could not even have imagined 
doing anything but just what she was doing. She and Seth 
were married. They had established and furnished this 
home. Happy or unhappy, then, here was her place. To 
go away and live alone would have been impossible for her 
— it would have seemed to her the course of a loose woman. 

It was Seth who finally began to go away, for days and 
sometimes a whole week at a time. He had been asked to 
take charge of certain properties located in two towns, both 
at a considerable distance, and he had seized the chance. 
The fees were so exceedingly attractive that even his 
mother did not think he ought to refuse. 

"For you know," she told the Judge privately, "now that 
Anah has so much money, it doesn't took right unless Seth 
can show as much — don't you think so? I hate to have 
people insinuate that she's better off. Of course he's al- 
ways made plenty — but it puts a man in a wrong light if his 
wife has more than he. Though it's hard on both of them 
to have him away from home so much." 

Which goes to show how truly Annamira's divining gaze 
had been diverted from her son to her grandson. She did 
not even know that Seth was passing through Gethsemane, 
Occasionally she remarked that he didn't look very well, and 
hadn't looked well for some time. But it was not nearly so 
important as the shortening of little Seth's dresses, and the 
appearance of his first tooth. 

To Anah Seth's absences were grateful. She nursed 
against him always a spirit of resentment, but she too, 
was utterly wrapped in the child, and Seth and his moods 
were unimportant. As Seth receded, so the memory of 
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Gil grew in beauty and tenderness. How kind and good 
and light-hearted be had always been ! How he had loved 
her I How he wonld have rejoiced in this child I 

For secretly she could not help but feel that the child 
was more truly Gil's than Seth's. And she hoped fervently 
that the evanescent likeness which visited him mi^t al- 
ways be with him. Yet she was ^ad that Mrs. Markwood 
had not perceived it — or Mrs. Cremer, or that indefatigable 
tongue-wagger, Miss Nannie Meserve. Doctor Tithelow, 
old black Maria Wheeler, Seth and herself — they were the 
only ones who knew. She knew that it would have made 
her acutely unhappy had it become a matter of public 
gossip. With simple craft she even invented a fiction that 
the baby looked like her mother, when she was a baby, 
and cited a certain old d^uerreotype to prove it — adding, 
if inquiry grew specific, that the daguerreotype had been 
lost at the time her father died. Every one must remember 
that she wasn't up and around then—that she wasn't able 
even to go to the funeral. 

The story gave her a certain sense of security. Once, to 
be sure, when the baby had smiled Gil's unmistakable smile 
she had observed a knowledgeable look in the eyes of Mrs. 
Cremer, but the little lady said nothing — perhaps attribut- 
ing her momentary fancy to a freak of her imagination. 

It was during one of Seth's absences that Myers came 
to the house one morning and urgently begged her to come 
out to the White homestead to decide concerning certain 
improvements which his forward-looking spirit was now 
set on. He had the team right there, he said, and he would 
drive her out, and back himself, and the whole thing needn't 
take more than an hour and a quarter. Or an hour and a 
half at the most. 

There was no reason why she could not go, and as she 
was leaving it suddenly occurred to her that she would like 
to take little Seth with her. She would like to see her 
child in the place where she felt, he should rightfully have 
been bom. 
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The baby carri:^, propelled by a resplendent Ruby, was 
just starting out on its morning round, so Anah simply 
picked up the baby and got into the buggy by Myers' side, 
holding him in her arms. Ruby, albeit disappointed of her 
usual royal progress, waved a violent farewell, and Anah 
waved Seth's little fat hand in response. 

"Good-natured, ain't he?" asked Myers, appreciatively. 
"Wisht I had a couple of my own." 

The short drive to the farm was accomplished quicldy 
and the decisions Myers desired as quickly reached. They 
sat blether in the little office which was only part of the 
big house kept oi>en and accessible. Memories crowded 
about Anah strange and wonderful. 

When they were throu^ Myers said, "And now shall I 
take you back to town?" But she hesitated. 

"I think I want to go through the house first," she said. 
"I want to see how things look. Come back for me in — 
say, half an hour, won't you?" 

He understood that she wanted to be alone, and promptly 
took himself off. "Just you come down the lane a litde 
way when you're ready to go," he said. "I'll be watching 
out for you. I got a lot of things to do round the bam 
and wagon shed. I'll be right down there." 

So now she was alone in the house of her great happiness. 
She lifted the baby and opened the door from the office into 
the dining-room, and from its windows looked out into 
the garden. She wondered if that long ago transplanted 
Lad's Love might still grow and thrive out there. And 
she recalled the day when Sallte May had come across the 
green grass in the sunshine to try to poison her mind against 
Gil. She stepped out into the hall, and across to the long 
parlor — here they had danced and made merry. The child 
stirred against her, and she spoke to him as if he could 
understand. 

"You belong here, my sweet," she whispered. "Oh, this 
is where your home really should be," 

After a little she turned and went upstairs, but there the 
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memories were too poignant, and she quickly came down 
again. She could not bear the emptiness and dust, the shell, 
emptied of life and happiness. 

The sitting-room she had saved to the last, for the furni- 
ture had not been moved from that, and she knew she must 
steel herself to see again that loonge on which they had 
laid Gil — that day. It was the only room in whidi the 
shades were drawn' down, and at first she could see noth- 
ing in the semi-darkness. Then her heart gave a sudden 
terrible thump. 

Stretched on the lounge was a long muffled figure, as 
straight and still as Gil himself had been. Anah gave a 
half-shriek and started back, clutching the baby. For a 
ghastly moment she could not believe her eyes — it was as 
if Gil himself still lay there. 

But at her cry, the figure on the lounge stirred and sat 
up and Anah saw it was not a man at all, but a woman, 
gaunt and ra^ed and evil, and as she stirred a strong reek 
of bad whisky stirred with her. 

With that Anah's terror left her as quickly as it had 
come. She walked to the nearest window and flung up 
the shade. 

"What are you doing here?" she demanded sharply. 
"Why," she went on, for she could now see the other's 
face, "it's — you're — that Griffin woman " 

The figure on the lotmge was inclined to be drowsy from 
interrupted sleep and liquor, nevertheless it could talk. 

"Right smart surprised to see me, ain't you?" 

"How did you get in?" asked Anah. "Did Myers " 

"Lord no — I sneaked in whilst his back was turned." 
She was absolutely unabashed, and now she threw up both 
her arms in a frankly animal 3rawn and stretch. As she 
did so she caught sight of the baby and that amiable 
youngster, interpreting her gesture as a matter of enter- 
tainment for himself, promptly smiled and gurgled happily. 
It was Gil White's own smile, and when the woman saw 
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it she leaped to her feet with startling suddentieas and 
bent toward the duld. 

"Oh, Jesus I" she cried. "Oh, Lord Gawd I Whose 
IS that chiJd ? Answer mc, woman ! Gil White didn't leave 
you no child! What's that child doing with Gil White's 
very look outen the eyes, and his smile " 

Anah shrank back, and Hattie Grifiin went oo atormily. 
"Didn't I hope to C^wd every time wc was tc^ether that 
we'd have a child — didn't I mourn when he died that there 
wasn't nothin' left to show of all he was to me I By rights 
that ought to be my child — Gil White's very eyes — his 
look " She bent again toward the unconscibas lair- 
ing Seth. 

There was one of the old rep-covered chairs near her, and 
Anah managed to get into it. There was no need to ask 
what the woman meant. Her voice, her manner carried 
ojnviction. 

Hattie Griffin caught herself in mid-flow of excitement 
She drew herself up with an attempt at indifFerence. "I 
guess I spilled it that time," she said. "I won't get any 
more money out Seth Markwood now, I reckon. But you 
come on me so sudden, — and that child — the very spittio' 
image of him " 

Out of ber whirling thoughts Anah managed to hold 
fast to one and ask a question. 

"What — what did my — my husband — give yo« money 
for?" 

Hattie was again staring at the child, and answered al- 
most absently as if it was of no moment. "To keep my 
mouth shet — about Gil White's rannin' with me." 

"But why — why?" 

Hattie snatched her eyes oS the child and turned on her 
questioner furiously. She meant to make a complete 
debacle of it 

"You little puny white-faced idjit," she said. "He didn't 
want 3n>u to be worried and fussed and upset. And be 
gave me good money so's I'd keep still about Gil and me. 
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He ^fgefOd you'd ruther think Gil was true to you, and 
not — why you n^ver had Gil White I He was mine before 
you married him, and mine afterward. I saw him kilt, I tell 
you — I was the last livin' soul that was with him when he 
died. I nm and tried with all my might to ketch his horse 
when be fell. You ask Jeff Hayden — you ask Seth Mark- 
wood ef it ain't so. I wisht I'd a-killed myself along with 
him. He was mine, I tell you — a lot more mine than he 
was ever yours) And now you come in here with this 
child that looks like him — whose child is that? It ain't 
youm — I know. It oughta be mine, by rights " 

She stopped suddenly and listened. S«ne one was com- 
ing, and she would be cau^t in there. Better get away 
while there was still a chance. She cursed the bravado 
that had broug^it her back to this house and urged her on 
to sneak into it. That was what came of drinking too 
much of Bert's new whisky — if she hadn't been drunk she'd 
never been such a fool. She ran out into the hall, listened 
again, and this time heard no one. Stealthily she stole out 
into the little office, — opened the door and looked about her. 
If she could just make that cltm^ of shrubbery — she 
pulled her rags about her and was gone. 

Myers was beginning to be a little alarmed because Mrs. 
Markwood stayed so long in the house, but at last he 
saw her cximing slowly along the lane. He hurried toward 
her, and was shocked when he saw her face. 

"You oughtn't a' done it," he exclaimed. "It was too 
much for you — here, lemme help jrou into the buggy. Ill 
get you ri^^t back into t< 
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CHAPTER XU 

It was five days before Seth would be at home again, 
and during those five days Anah groped among the ruins 
of her shattered house of life. She must find and appraise 
all that was left for her — and at times there seemed to be 
nothing. For the first time she saw herself as she had been 
so far, movit^ unwittingly among vital forces, impelled 
always from without, making her premises entirely on 
precedent and local convention, going her blind and blun- 
dering way without knowing why nor whither. 

She saw that she had never faced realities, but had stub- 
bornly hid herself behind romantic selfish imaginings, blind 
and deaf to all save that which she wanted to believe. Even 
the harsh knowledge of Gil's actual falsity did not strike 
so deep as her acknowledgment to herself that she must 
always have known him capable of falsehood, and, refusing 
to admit it, had made of her blind egotism a weapon to 
kill Seth's love, the love that she had scornfully misprized, 
a love that she now saw clearly as far beyond her worth in 
generosity and noble patience. 

As her body had passed from adolescence to maturity 
with the birth of her child, so now she achieved her first 
hours of mental maturity, painful and incomplete though 
it might be. 

Every standard she had set up, every sign that had 
pointed so plainly her way was gone. She looked into 
her ovm soul and found it small and selfish and mean. And 
she learned humility with tears such as she had never sbed 
before. 

There was but one thing left to do — to wait until Seth 

came home and to tell him, and to offer such reparation as 
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